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HEARING THE NEWS IN IDAHO. 


BY OHARLES HENRY PHELPS. 





A TRAIL, cut through the banks of snow, 

Winds up and o’er the mountain chain 
To where the pines of Idaho 

Stand guard upon the Coeur d’Alene ; 
A thousand feet above the clouds, 

A thousand feet below the stars, 

The narrow path just rims the shrouds 

That wrap the warlike form of Mars. 
On Eagle and on Pritchard Creeks, 

In Dream Gulch and at Murrayville, 
The camp-fires play their ruddy freaks, 
Redden the snow with lurid streaks, 

And melt, perchance, on every hill, 
The nuggets which the miner seeks. 


One night in camp the game ran high ; 

Desperate some and reckless more ; 
In every cafion, revelry ; 
And boisterous songs went rolling by 

With rugged jokes and lasty roar— 
When, all at once, a sudden hush 

Passed like a whisper through the pines ; 
The chorus ceased its noisy rush, 

The gamblers broke their eager lines, 
And many bared a shaggy head, 

And some upon that silent air 

Breathed forth a rude, unpracticed prayer ; 
The sick moaned on his hemlock bed ; 

For, down the peaks of Idaho, 

Across the trail cut through the snow, 
Had come this message : 

 Grantis dead !” 


Then men, who knew each other not, 
Gathered, and talked in undertone. 
And one said: ‘I have not forgot 
How he led us at Donelson.” 
And one, who spoke bis name to bless, 
Said: ‘‘ I was in the Wilderness.” 
And one: ‘I was in Mexico.” 
And still another, old and scarred, 
And weather-bronzed and battle-marred, 
Broke down with this one word: ‘ Shiloh.” 


Then, by the firelight’s fitful blaze, 
With broken voice, beneath the trees, 
One read of those last painful days, 
And of his calm soul’s victories, 
So like his old heroic ways. 
Touched to the heart, they did not seek 
To hide the love of many years, 
But down each rough and furrowed cheek 
Crept manly, unaccustomed tears. 


Ah! Never on this younger sod 
Shall dew more grateful ever fall ; 
And never lips to Freedom’s God 
In prayer more fervently shall call, 
And thou, calm Spirit, in what path 
Thy dauntless footsteps ever tread, 
No blessing kindlier meaning hath 
Than brave men speak above their dead. 
EAGLe Crry, IpaHo. 





MOURNED BY THE NATION. 





BY GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN, 
Unirep States SENATOR FROM. ILLINOIS 





To tae Epiror or Tae INDEPENDENT: 
The nation mourns Ulysses 8. Grant, and 
none more sincerely than his old associates 
in arms. Emerging from obscurity, be 
rapidly developed into one of the greatest 
men of the times. As a military genius and 
strategist, in my judgment, he has had no 
equal since the days of Julius Cesar. Asa 
patriot and lover of his country, none sur- 





passed him. As aman of sound judgment in 
reference to matters pertaining to national 
affairs, he was the equal of any one. He 
was a most confiding man; was strictly 
honest and truthful, and believed implicitly 
in the honesty and truthfulness of every one 
until the contrary was made to appear. 
If to have such confidence be a fault, it 
was a grievous one @ him, it being the 
cause of all the serious trouble I ever knew 
him to have. As a husband and father, he 
was kindness itself. Grant was a great 
man, and he was a good man. 
WasHInerTon, D. C. 





ES 
A TRIBUTE FROM THE SOUTH. 





BY HON. JOSEPH E. BROWN, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM GEORGIA. 
To Tue Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


The people of Georgia unite with the peo- 
ple of the whole Union in deploring the 
death of that patriotic gentleman and mag- 
nificent soldier, U.S. Grant. The magna- 
nimity of his character and the brilliancy of 
his achievements have stamped him as one 
of the greatest soldiers of any age. His name 
is ahousehold word in every civilized na- 
tion, and his fame isthe common heritage 
of the whole American people, North, 
South, East and West. Posterity will never 
cease to do honor to his memory, and the 
patriotic hearts of unborn millions will 
swell with pride at the mention of his great 
deeds. 





A GREAT MAN DEAD. 





BY HON. HENRY L. DAWES, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 
ee 


To Tae Epitor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


I thought I was prepared to hear of the 
death of General Grant with composure; 
but I am mistaken. Now that it has come, 
Iam overwhelmed with the sense of irre- 
parable loss, and with the retrospect of 
twenty-five years of marvel and miracle to 
which I turn I first saw bim, a newly- 
made brigadier, spending an evening, just 
after the battle of Belmont, with his friend, 
E. B. Washburne, in St. Louis. I next suw 
him when, covered with renown, he came 
to Warhington, in the worn garb of a fight- 
ing soldier, to receive, from the hand of 
Abraham Lincoln, the commission of Lieu- 
tenant-General. I last saw him when he 
had already entered upon that struggle to 
which alone he was unequal; and, 
after the final issue had become too pain- 
fully evident, the conviction that, 
in the modest, unpretentious, and plain 
brigadier of few words, I had met a man 
of rare endowments, took fast hold of me. 
In the outset, how the whole outline of in- 
comparable greatness has been filled and 
rounded out to completeness, need not be 
told, now that the great life has ended, 
and his work is finished. The world 
stands uncovered in the presence of 
this matchless character.’ Military great- 
ness the judgment of mankind has 
already accorded to him; but greatness 
in all else that became a man was equally 
his due... In the Cabinet, as well as on the 
field, in all that is noble, as well as in all 
that is heroic, he was truly great. In dark 
days, and in prosperous, in the heur of 
peril, and in that of victory, he was great- 
est among all the men with whom he lived. 
In all that is truthful, in ali that is gener- 





ous, in all that is tender and lovable, he 
was equally great. A hero in all that per- 
tains to a remarkable life, he was a greater 
hero when death came. Those who did 
not come near enough to him to know all 
he was, cannot mourn him as those will 
who-did; but his countrymen and the 
world will reverence his memory, and pay 
tribute to his worth and his greatness so 
long as the nation he saved shall endure. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass, 





GENERAL GRANT. 





° 
BY THY HON. HAMILTON FISH, LL.D. 
EX -SEORETARY OF STATE. 





My acquaintance with General Grant be- 
gan in 1865, in Philadelphia, on his first 
visit to the North, after the close of the 
War. Thereafter I saw him frequently. 
His son (Col. Fred. D. Grant) was a cadet 
at West Point, and the General and his 
family often went there to see him. My 
country residence is onthe Hudson River, 
immediately opposite West Point, and, 
on the occasion of one of his visits, I 
invited him to make my house his home 
on such occasions, and thereafter he and 
his family were frequently my guests. 
Thus acquaintance grew into intimacy, 
and ripened into friendship. 

You ask, What were his most prominent 
traits of character? Well, with a man so 
full of strong distinctive traits, it is hard 
to say which may be most prominent; but 
I have been much impressed by his steady 
firmness and his generous magnanimity. 
His whole military career manifested his 
firmness both of purpose and of action. 
His answer to the War Department, “I 
will fight it out on this line if it takes all 
Summer,” was but the spontaneous utter- 
ance of his general fixedness of purpose. 

He was generous and forgiving in the ex- 
treme; not that he could not hate well when 
he had cause for hating, but he never did 
hate without having or thinking that he 
had sufficient cause, and was ever ready 
for an explanation and reconciliation. With 
few exceptions his dislikes were not long 
cherished. He was too busy and too gen- 
erous to nurse them. 

His unselfish generosity at the fall of 
Richmond and the surrender of Appomat- 
tox, stand out among the most noted in- 
stances ot magnanimity on the part of a 
conqueror. He sought no triumphal entry 
into the Confederate capital, which had 
been the objective point of years of maneu- 
vering and of fighting; he fed the army 
which he had defeated, and gave to Lee and 
his army terms of capitulation and sur- 
render that commanded the admiration of 
the civilized world, and to this day receive 
the grateful acknowledgment of those who 
were their recipients. 

After Sherman had accepted terms of 
surrender from Jobnston, which the Gov- 
ernment had so far disapproved as to send 
Grant to supersede him, instead of taking 
to himself the credit of Jobnston’s sur- 
render, on terms satisfactory to the Govern- 
ment and to the people, he telegraphed, 
‘* Johnston has surrendered to Sherman,” 
leaving the full credit to Sherman of what 
he himself bad accomplished. 

On his tour through the South after the 
War, to investigate, for the Government, 
the condition of the people, he showed a 
broad, generous spirit. His report was de- 
nounced by some politicians jn Washing- 





ton as a ‘‘ whitewashing report”; but, had 
it been acted upon, there would have been 
no ‘‘solid South,” and the restoration of 
good feeling would have taken place soon 
after the War had closed. 

His feeling toward the South was, 
throughout his civil administration, in ac- 
cord with that which he had exhibited in 
dictating the terms of surrender to Lee— 
full of generosity and of confidence. That 
confidence arose from the respect which a 
brave soldier has for the bravery and sin- 
cerity of those whom he has fought, and 
was undoubtedly increased by his visit 
through the South, shortly after the War 
had closed. 

He was anxious to give appointments to 
Southern men; but, in several instances, 
gentlemen from the South, who had been 
engaged in the Rebellion, and to whom he 
was willing to offer appointments, refused 
to accept them. 

The President, in the disposal of offices 
over the wide extent of the United States, 
must depend upon the representations of 
others for his information as to the charac- 
ter and capacity of the larger number of 
those who are to fill the public offices on 
his appointment. These representations 
are not always candid, and even when 
honestly given, are not always correct. 
Unfortunately—perhaps owing to the quar- 
rel between Andrew Johnson and the Con- 
gress, or from whatever cause, and not- 
withstanding the very friendly and favora- 
ble report of the feeling and the behavior 
of the Southern people made by Grant to 
Congress, after his tour through their 
states—the Southern men of note aud of 
prominence held themselves aloof, and not 
only Would not volunteer advice, but often 
withheld information when asked. 

The result was inevitable. At the close 
of the War, the condition of the South, 
now opened to a new class of labor, seemed 
to afford a wide field for industry and enter- 
prise, and tempted a large class of men 
from the North, whose business had been 
broken up by the War, to seek their for- 
tunes, and to cast their lot with the South. 

The South had had little experience of 
an ‘‘ immigrant” population. It was jeal- 
ous and suspieious of the new comer; per- 
haps, under the circumstances, not un- 
naturally so, but very unfortunately so. Of 
those who went among them, very many 
were men of character, enterprise and sim- 
ple purpose, migrating with none other than 
a sincere desire of becoming part and par- 
cel of the community among whom they 
went. Others there were—adventurers of 
the ‘‘ Dugald Dalgetty” stripe—ready to 
take whatever chance might throw in their 
way. Their ‘‘ chances” were advanced by 
the quarrel, then at its hight, between 
President Johnson and the Congress, and 
they lost no opportunity of playing upon 
the passions already unduly excited. The 
North was flooded with accounts of indig- 
pities and outrages heaped upon Northern 
men, and of the continued disloyalty of 
the South; and the South, smarting under 
its defeat and loss of property, isvlated 
itself, and became united in a political 
combination bitter in its antagonism to the 
ruling power in the Nation. Such was 
the condition when General Grant came to 
the Presidency, and found nearly all of the 
Federal offices at the South filled by men 
of Northern birth. He felt the wrong of 
such condition, and desired to change it; 
put the reticence of Southern men, and 


their unwillingness to co-operate with him, 
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or to give advice or information to aid him 
in the matter of appointments to office, left 
him unable to carry his wishes in this re- 
gard into effect. 

His knowledge of men was generally 
accurate; but he was apt, in this respect, 
as in others, to reach his conclusions rap- 
idly, and was thus not infrequently led to 
give his confidence where it was not de- 
served; and it was from the abuse of his 
confidence, thus reposed, that arose most 
of the censure which, after the close of the 
War, was visited upon him. 

Where he gave his friendship he gave it 
unreservedly—whether friendship or confi- 
dence he gave it unreservedly—and was 
slow to believe anything to the discredit of 
those of whom he was fond. 

When he entered upon the Presidency he 
did so without much, if any, previous ex- 
perience in civil administration. He soon, 
however, very soon, made himself thor- 
oughly familiar with all the questions that 
were brought to his consideration, and he 
may truly be said to have applied himself 
to the great problems of government. 

In his cabinet meetings his habit was to 
bring before his counselors such questions 
as might have been suggested to him, either 
by friends, or as the result of his own 
thought. He would generally ask of the 
members of his Cabinet, in order or suc- 
cessively, their views, and would then 
reach his own conclusion, and direct the 
course to be pursued which he thought 
best. So far as my own department was 
concerned, he kept thoroughly up with all 
the questions that arose; and, so far as I 
could judge, he was equally familiar with 
the questions in each of the other depart- 
ments. 

He was very free to accept the opinions 
and views of his Cabinet, often antagonistic 
to his own preconceived notions. As an 
instance of this, when the inflation bill had 
passed Congress, and was astrenuously 
urged upon him for approval by many of 
his most influential friends in each house 
of Congress, and by a majority of his Cabi- 
net, he at first reluctantly yielded to a de- 
termination to approve the bill, and pre- 
pared a paper to be submitted to Congress, 
explaining his reasons for approval of the 
bill, which paper was laid before the Cabi- 
net, but not read. I had most strenuously 
advocated his vetoing the bill, and an even- 
ing or two previous to this Cabinet meet- 
ing, he sent for me aud read me the paper. 
Having done it, he remarked: ‘‘The more 
I have written upon this, the more I don’t 
like it; and I have determined to veto the 
bill, and am preparing a message accord- 
ingly.” At the Cabinet meeting he stated 
that he had prepared a paper assigning 
the reasons for approving the bill, but had 
determined not to present it, and had writ- 
ten another message, vetoing the Dill, 
which he then read to the Cabinet aad sub- 
sequently sent to Congress. He had con- 
sulted his own good sense, and had given 
careful study by himself to this impertant 
question affecting the currency. 

Another illustration of his readiness to 
yield a preconceived opinion is afforded by 
his action concerning the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. After the beginning of negotia- 
tions about the treaty, it became necessary 
to determine upon comuissioners on the 
part of the United States. I felt it impor- 
tant that the commission should not be 
partisan, and that there should be at least 
one Democrat on it. The suggestion at 
first did not strike the President as impor- 
tant, and it was opposed by many of his 
confidential friends; but, on presenting the 
question fully and strongly to him, he 
abandoned his position and decided the 
question in favor of appointing Judge Nel- 
son as one of the commissioners. Subse- 
quently, when an arbitrator was to be ap- 
pointed to the tribunal at Geneva, strong 
objections were urged from various quart- 
ers against the selection of Charles Francis 
Adams, which made an imprexsion adverse 
to him in the mind of General Grant— 
strongly adverse. But upon my urging upon 
him that Mr. Adams was more familiar than 
any other man with the incidents attending 
the escape of the rebel cruisers, that he 
had conducted the legation in London dur- 
ing the Rebellion with admirable discretion 
and under a great deal of personal trial, 
and was entitled to recognition, General 
Grant cordially yielded his opposition and 





over-ruled the objections of many close and 
confidential political advisers. 

So, too, was it in the appointment of Mr. 
Evarts as counsel. Some things had oc- 
curred at the close of Johnson’s adminis- 
tration, while Mr. Evarts was Attorney- 
General, which left a strong feeling of irri- 
tation in General Grant; but, on the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Evarts’s ability, and his 
fitness for the position, he yielded all per- 
sonal feeling, and cordially agreed to his 
appointment. As a general rule, he as- 
serted his own views tenaciously and firmly. 

Until his election to the Presidency, I 

don’t think he had taken much interest in 
party politics. He had been brought up— 
following the political views of his father— 
in sympathy with the old Whig Party. 
But, while in the army, he never voted 
until the election between Fremont and 
Buchanan, when, from want of confidence 
in General Fremont’s civil capacity, and 
being then out of the army, he voted for 
Buchanan. And he often, jokingly, said 
to me, that his ‘‘ first attempt in politics 
had been a great failure.” 
‘ He was not indifferent to public criti- 
cism, but not unduly excited by it. I 
never knew him but once to be led into an 
action of the policy or expediency of which 
he had doubt, by the criticism of the press 
or the public. It was not a very important 
matter, relating only to the employment of 
a certain individual in the conveyance of a 
message, whom a hostile journal had boast- 
fully said should neyer again be thus em- 
ployed. 

1 never met any one who formed, in ad- 
vance, better estimates of elections that 
were about ‘to take place than General 
Grant. On the evening preceding the 
Presidential election of 1872, I was sitting 
with him, and he gave the probable result 
in each of the states. 1 noted it down, and 
found that it varied in each state almost in- 
appreciably. 

He was not a great reader. He wrote 
with fluency, tersely, strongly, and with 
great rapidity. He was methodical in his 
habits and punctilious in the discharge of 
whatever duties might be before him, 

He had no historical models, but worked 
out his own course from his good sense and 
thoughtfulness. He formed his opinions, 
apparently, from intuition. 

I think he was the most scrupulously 
truthful man I ever met. He had little 
idea of the value of money, and had no 
tendeney to its accumulation. He was 
lavish in his expenditures and generous in 
his charities. He gave to all who asked of 
him, being often unnecessarily and unwise- 
ly profuse iu his donations. I have not in- 
frequently known him to give sums from 
five to ten times the amount of what the 
applicants could have reasonably or proba- 
bly expected. 

In his family he was the fondest and 
most indulgent and liberal of husbands and 
futhers. 

He had a large fund of humor, enjoyed a 
good story, and had the faculty of telling a 
good story, and of telling it well. I never 
heard him use a profane or an obscene 
word. 

Tue habit of public speaking came to him 
after the end of his Presidency. While he 
was President, on one occasion, a large 
body of clergymen called upon, and madc 
him a long address to which he had to reply, 
and which he always disliked todo. After 
a sentence or two I noticed that his voice 
faltereu, and, fearing that he might be ata 
loss what next to say, standing next to him 
I caused a diversion by beginning to cough 
violently so as to interrupt his speech. 
He afterward told me how fortuuate it was 
for him that I had that cough, as he had 
felt his knees begin to shake, and did not 
think that he could have spoken another 
word. 

His indignation was always intense 
against any case of marital infidelity; and 
I have known an instance of his refusing 
consideration of applications in favor of 
an individual of high public position, who 
lay under such a charge. And once, where 
a man of much political influence, who 
had been thus guilty, recommended and 
was urging upon him some action, the 
General remarked, after his withdrawal: 
‘That man had better take care of his 
own moral conduct than come and give ad- 
vice to me_on any question.” 





He was strongly impressed with relig- 
ious views, and was a firm believer in the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. He 
was brought up in connection with the 
Methodist Church, which he attended in 
Washington. On the Sunday either suc- 
ceeding or preceding—I don’t remember 
which—his second election in 1872, he in- 
vited his Cabinet, in a body, to accompany 
him to the Metropolitan Church in Wash- 
ington, which he was in the habit of at- 
tending, to listen to a sermon from Dr. 
Newman appropriate to the occasion. The 
moral side of questions of a public nature, 
or otherwise, whether presented by his 
Cabinet or by his friends, always had in- 
fluence with him. 

Before strangers, or before a large num- 
ber of persons, he was naturally inclined to 
be taciturn. But few men had more pow- 
ers of conversation and of narration than he 
when in the company of intimate friends, 
without the restraints imposed by num- 
bers. 

His memory was minute and accurate toa 
degree. He was not fond of talking of the 
War, or of his battles; but, when he could 
be induced, or led to the subject, he would 
carry it through, giving the incidents of a 
fight, stating minutely, at the various stages 
of the engagement, the location of each di- 
vision, or separate corps, or regiment. 

I asked him once: ‘‘ General, in case we 
should get into another war, how about 
our armies?” 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ we have the best men 
in the world to lead them. No three mén 
living are more capable of leading an army, 
or conducting a campaign than the men we 
have. There is a difference between fight- 
ing, and planning and conductivg a cam- 
paign; but there are no three men living 
better fitted to plan a campaign, and to 
lead armies than Sherman, Sheridan, and 
Schofield.” 

I said: ‘** But [ hope we may have no 
war until these gentlemen may be too old 
to lead our armies. What then?” 

‘* There are young men coming up who 
will quite fill their places.” 

“Such as who?” 

He answered: ‘‘ Upton, McKenzie, Wil- 
son; and there are more.” 

He said that during the battles around 
Richmond he placed McKenzie in charge 
of the cavalry operating with Sheridan, 
and this assignment of command at once 
udded fifty per cent. to the efficiency of 
that division of cavalry. 

You ask, ‘‘ What position will General 
Grant take in the history of this country?” 
1 hope it will not be considered irreverent 
to say that Washington, Lincoln and Grant 
will be regarded as a political trinity—the 
one the founder, the second the liberator, 
and the third the saviour of the United 
States. It is admirably illustrated in that 
medallion in which they are represented as 
the pater, the liberator, and the salvator. 
The work of each was necessary to the 
completion of the whole. 

NEw XORK Cirx, 


in 
——_ 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GENERAL GRANT, 


BY HON. EDWARDS PIEKREPONT, LL.D., D.O.L., 
EX-UNITED STATES MINISTER TO ENGLAND, 





I First met General Grant on his visit to 
Washington, after bis victories in the 
Southwest, early in 1864. The Secretary 
of War, Mr. Stanton, with whom I was in- 
timate, invited me to meet General Grant 
privately with himself, which I did. 1 had 
seen no picture of him, and had heard no 
description. 

I was disappointed in his appearance. 
He was scarcely five feet, eight inches high, 
very slight of figure, of quiet, modest mien, 
and had no air of command and conscious 
superiority. 

I was struck by the firmness of his 
mouth, the fine build of his head, and the 
exceeding fineness of his hair. He had a 
thoughtful face and a kind blue eye. 

I was with him and Mr. Stanton for half 
an hour; and the impression then made I 
communicated to the Secretary, and I have 
never changed it. 

For more than twenty years I have 
known him well, and under a great variety 
of circumstances. He was quite the most 
remarkable man that I ever knew. He was 





the hero, not of a chivalric age, nor of im- 
perial splendor, but a hero of our age, and 
of our institutions, the natural product of a 
Government such as the world has never 
seen, whose possibilities are not yet imag- 
ined. 

Washington, Lincoln and Grant are 
three great names which will stand alone 
until the next great war, evolved out of 
conflicting forces, shall have produced still 
greater men. 

In 1867, while General Grant was living 
in Washington, I was employed by Mr. 
Seward, then Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Stanbury, Attorney-General, to conduct 
the trial against John H. Surratt as an 
aider in the murder of President Lincoln; 
and 1 then met General Grant daily for 
some six weeks; and, during that long 
trial, he often sat by my side in the court 
room. He told me of an incident during 
the last days of the War, which seemed to 
have left a deep impression upon his mind, 
and I related it to the jury, in General 
Grant’s presence, in summing up the case, 
as follows: 


“On the 14th of April, 1865, Abraham Lincoln 
called together his Cabinet. We had at that 
time been receiving most cheering news; but 
still upon his soul there lay a heavy gloom, and 
he remarked; ‘Iam very anxious to hear trom 
Sherman.’ The reply was: ‘ You will hear good 
news from Sherman ; there cannot be any doubt 
about that,’ General Grant was there, and he 
knew Sherman, and he took occasion to assure 
the President that the news from Sherman would 
be all right. ‘I don’t know,’ replied Mr. Lin- 
coln, and then repeated what he had before 
said, ‘I am very anxious to hear from Sherman,’ 
adding the remark: ‘I feel some great disaster 
is coming upon us. Last night I was visited 
by a strange, dream—the same dream that, in 
the darknees of the night, has three times be- 
fore visited me; before the battle of Bull Run, 
before the battle of Stone River, and before the 
battle of Chancellorsvule it came to me, and the 
following day came the news of disaster. This 
same dream came to me last night in my sleep, 
and I feel as if some great calamity is to befall 
the nation, in which I am to be personally 
affected.” In a few hours afterward—be did 
not hear from Sherman; but the DREAM came 
again and led his epirit up to God who gave it.” 


Twelve years later, General Grant re- 
called this, as we were talking, late at 
night, in my library in London. I said: 

‘*General, what did-you think of that? 
Was Mr. Lincoln superstitious?” 

‘* Yes,” he replied. ‘‘I believe all great 
men are more or less superstitious”; and 
he said no more. 

The same evening I was making mavy 
inquiries of him about the taking of Vicks- 
burg, which I had heard military men in 
London name as one of the greatest of 
military achievements. He said: ‘‘ You 
know, about that time, they thought in 
Wasbington that I was too slow, and Mr. 
Lincoln said “he thought they had better 
try me a little longer.” Before the move- 
ment on Vicksburg, | called a Council of 
War, and was advised not to make the 
movement; the opinion was that it would 
be against all well-settled rules of war, be- 
cause it would enable the enemy to cut off 
my base of supplies; but I knew that the 
Government at Washington would cut off 
my base of supplies anyhow, if I did not 
go ahead, and I gave the order.” 

Intimate as I] have been with him for so 
many years, [ never once knew him to 
speak of his victories unless specially in- 
terrogated, and no one would ever have 
supposed that he had been in battle from 
any remark of his. 

I was a member of General Grant’s Cabi- 
net during the celebrated whisky trials, 
which so agitated the country, and about 
which so many falsehoods have been told, 
and in consequence of which so much abuse 
was heaped upon the General. I necessa- 
rily, from my position there, knew all the 
facts; and I have kept a careful record of 
them, and [ shall give them to the world 
in detail. They are too long to be given in 
this communication; but when they are 
given, no one will be disposed to blame 
General Grant. He acted throughout ac. 
cording to the best information which he 
possessed and with a determination to do 
justly, without regard to any public 
clamor. 

Early in 1876 I was sent by the General 
as Minister to England. 

In the following year his last term closed. 
He had then been in the public service 
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some sixteen years, and was weary beyond 
expression. 

I received a long letter from him in Lon- 
don, written three weeks before his term 
ended, from which I quote: 

“*Iintend to visit you in London when my 
term is ended here, which will be three weeks 
longer, and it seems to me an eternity, s0 anx- 
lous am I to get away.” 

On Thursday, the 31st of May, 1877, Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Grant were my guests at 17 
Cavendish Square, London. Twenty-four 
years earlier, then a young man,I met in 
London Mr. McLane, of Maryland, just 
now appointed Minister to France, and he 
told me that, the night before, he dined at 
Lord Clarendon’s, where he met Lord 
Stanley, who was the eldest son of the Earl 
of Derby; that, through his kindness, he 
was invited to dine at Lord Claren- 
don’s, who was then in the Ministry; that 
there he met Ex-President Van Buren, who 
was visiting England; that Mr. Van Buren 
was treated, not discourteously, but with 
utter neglect, and in a country where pre- 
cedence was regarded of so great conse- 
quence; that Mr. Van Buren, an Ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, had no precedence; 
that ia the ante-rocm, at the dinner table, 
in going in, and coming out, he had none 
of that importance accorded to him which 
great statesmen and ex-rulers of other 
countries had carefully accorded to them; 
that he spoke to Lord Stanley about it. 
Lord Stanley said: ‘‘ The difficulty is you 
give no title; and, as you know, in Eng- 
land precedence is determined by title.” 
This gentleman was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when I was Minister to 
London, under the title of Lord Derby, 
having succeeded his father. 

The impression which a thing of this 
kind makes upon a young man when in a 
foreign country is not easily effaced. 

About four weeks before General Grant 
arrived, I received a letter from him, stat- 
ing his intended arrival; and all that Mr. 
McLane had told me came back as freshly 
as it would have done the day after he told 
it. With the letter in my hand, I went to 
Lord Derby, and told him of the proposed 
visit of General Grant, the ex-President of 
the United States, and that he would be my 
guest, and that I wanted to know how he 
was to be treated in England. He replied, 
in his frank way: ‘‘ Oh! we shall be very 
glad to soe him in England. He isa very 
distinguished man.” I said: ** Yes; but 
that is not exactly what I mean. I want to 
know in what way he will be received, so 
far as relates to precedence.” ‘*Oh!” he 
said, ‘‘you care nothing about those things 
in your country.” ‘‘ No,” said I, ‘but 
you do in yours.” 

He then said, after much more conversa- 
tion upon the subject: ‘* Now, exactly what 
do you want?” 1 said: ‘I want the ex- 
President of the United States to be treated 
the same way that you treat ex-rulers of 
any other country; that the United States 
had more important relations with England 
now, and was likely to have in the future, 
than any other country.” He said: ‘ Yes; 
now will you put ia writing just what you 
want; and you know I will do anything I 
can; the difficulty is you give him no title 
in your country; and hence the difficulty 
about placing him in our country. There 
isno precedent.” I said: *‘ I think there is. 
Louis Napoleon was an ex-Emperor; he was 
He was elected. 
I want General Grant treated as ex-Emperor 
Louis Napoleon was treated.” Helaughed, 
and said: **‘ That is pretty goodlogic. Now 
put in writing just what you want; and you 
talk to any of the ministers; you know them 
well.” I did so, and have a copy of it. I 
saw him afterward, and he did everything 
that could be done to have General Grant 
treated with consideration, such as no ex- 
President had ever received before, and 
to accord him precedence, such as would be 
accorded to an ex-ruler of any other coun- 
try. 

Trivial as it may seem to us, it was not 
a trivial matter there, and was not so re- 
garded. 

The Prince of Wales agreed, in honor of 
General Grant, to dine in my house with a 
large distinguished company, which in- 
cluded all the ambassadors, the ministry, 
and many others of the great people ot 
England. 

The question arose where General Grant 
should be seated at the table, and it was 





masatter off ome negotiation. The point I 
made was that he should take the right of 
the Prince of Wales. The ambassadors 
thought that the oldest ambassador should 
take that place. It is too long to repeat 
what was said, though I have it preserved 
in writing. General Grant did take the 
place suggested, and every ambassador 
was atthe dinner, and nobody found any 
fault with it; and General Grant, from that 
time onward, both in England and on the 
Continent, where he went, received such 
consideration as he so richly deserved. 

Before he arrived, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had, on the 27th of May, sent mea note, 
wishing me to fix a day in which General 
and Mrs. Graot, with myself and Mrs. 
Pierrepont, would dine at Apsley House, 
his residence, adding in the note, ‘ I know 
what you claim. Your ex-President shall 
have the pas of everybody; he shall take 
in the Duchess.” He dined there, and did 
take in the Duchess. The Duke also said 
in that note that he ‘‘ thought ft a very fit- 
ting thing that the greatest general in 
America should take his first dinner in 
London with the son of the greatest gen- 
eral in Europe. 

Ishould here say, that to the Prince of 
Wales, to Lord Derby, to the Prime Minis- 
ter, Disraeli, as well as to all of the minis- 
try, we were indebted for the cordial readi- 
ness with which they all aided in doing 
honors to General Grant. 

On the 15th of June, the freedom of the 
city was presentei, at Guild Hall, at a 
grand banquet. Two days before, the 
Lord Mayor sent me a letter, enclosing an 
engrossed copy of the speech which would 
be made to General Grant on that occasion, 
requesting me to read it to the General, or 
give it to him, as I saw fit, in order that 
he might prepare his reply. It came while 
at breakfast. I opened it and told him 
what it was. He did not say anything. I 
said: ‘* We will go into the library after 
breakfast, and read it.” We went in; he 
sat down, shut his mouth very tightly, and 
said: ‘‘Don’t read it.” I said; ‘‘ General, 
this isan occasion on which you cannot 
avoid saying something.” He said: “I 
know it. But,” said he, ‘it you read it 
to me, or 1 read it, I shall get to thinking 
about it, and then I shall write down what 
I want to say, and then I shall try to com- 
mit it to memory, and when I get up to 
speak I shall find that I have not remem- 
bered it at all, and shall cave in and have 
to give it up. I must trust entirely to the 
spur of the moment, or I can’t go through 
with it.” Ihave the speech now, and Gen- 
eral Grant has never yet read it. He re- 
plied at much length, without any hesita- 
tion whatever, and made a speech which 
was happy and apt, without the slightest 
embarrassment; and it was considered by 
all as one of the finest speeches that had 
ever been made in that great Hall. Those 
who have an idea that General Grant’s 
speeches, or that General Grant’s writings 
or messages or letters have been the work 
of other heads or hands than his own are 
entirely mistaken. 


On the 23d of June, the Prince of Wales 
invited General Grant and myself to a din- 
ner at the Trinity House. Trinity is a cor- 
poration of very ancient date; its business 
is to have charge of the Lighthouses; it is 
rich, and it is managed by the first men in 
the Kingdom, and the Prince of Wales was 
President of it. 

At this dinner the Prince of Wales made 
a speech, which was very happy and ap- 
propriate, as his speeches usually are, and 
in it he had a great deal to say about Gen- 
eral Grant. Following him Lord Carnar- 
von, who was a member of the Ministry 
and of Trinity House, also made a speech, 
in which he spoke very kindly of General 
Grant, and very pleasantly of our country; 
and General Grant was called upon to reply. 
He rose, he hesitated, hc had great diffi- 
culty in going on; he made some remarks 
about what the Prince of Wales had said, 
and undertook to say something in reply to 
Lord Carnarvon, and he ended in utter 
confusion, and took his seat. He came 
out after dinner and got into the carriage. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘I broke down; didn’t 
1” , 
‘* Well,” I said, ‘“‘you did not appear 
much as you did at the Guild Hall, andI 
don’t know why; for you had not either of 
these speeches before you, and you did not 





have to write out and commit your re- 
marks to memory.” 

‘*No,” said he. ‘*But the difficulty was 
that I had been listening to the first speech, 
and had been fixing my mind to that, and 
then the second speech came, and then I 
had to reply to them both together, which 
I undertook to do, and broke down.” 

That is the only time that I ever heard 
him attempt to reply to two speeches at the 
same time, and tke only time that I ever 
knew him fail to make a good speech, 
whether it were long or short; and the 
reason that he ¢ave was that he could not 
bring the two things together without con- 
fusing his mind. He added: 

‘“‘The speeches were both good, they 
pleased me very much, and I wanted to 
say a good thing to each, and, in attempt- 
ing to do too much, I failed to do anything 
that suited me.” 

General Grant was generally a silent 
man, a very silent man. In later years he 
got in the habit of talking with more facil- 
ity and freedom than he did at first. 

I never heard him, in all my long inter- 
course with him, use a profane word. I 
never heard him, either in an original story, 
or in repeating one, say anything that had 
in it the smallest measure of anything in- 
delicate—that might not have been said 
before any lady. 

He was never arrogant; he was consider- 
ate of others; butI don’t think the opinions 
of others, when he had made up his own 
mind, influenced his action at all. 

I think he was entirely self-reliant 
where he had examined the question before 
him. 

He had strong feelings; but he was not 
emotional. He wus delicate in his feelings ; 
but I think he could do firmly whatever he 
thought necessary to do. 

He was always lenient toward other peo- 
ple’s faults or mistakes. 

He was a good hater where he thought 
he had been wantonly injured or betrayed, 
and he did not hesitate to express dislike 
where he felt he had been wronged. And 
when he thought he had himself been in 
the wrong, he was as ready to amend the 
wrong as any man that I ever knew. 

He was nota great reader. His infor- 
mation came largely by absorption and ob- 
servation. 

He had a wonderfully retentive memory 
of faces and events. 

He had a clear, concise, and pleasant 
style of writing, as his letters will show. 
He had considerable humor; but I never 
saw any indication of what is called wit. 

Tie had a greater power of restraining 
his feelings, whether of indignation or 
pleasure, than any man I ever knew. 

He was never cold-hearted. 

His whole life proves, and the last days 
before his death confirm, what indomitable 
firmness he had. 

On that first occasion when I met him 
in Washington, after his great successes 
in the Southwest, in the parlor of Willard’s 
Hotel, there were quite » number ef peo- 
ple calling to pay their respects, and among 
them a clergymen, who, in very earnest 
words, was saying to him that the weight 
of responsibility upon him must be terrible, 
so many lives were dependent upon him, 
20 much depended on his success, with the 
remark that it was enough to crush any- 
one, when such great responsibilities were 
laid upon him. The General stood quite 
stolid when he listened to it, and made no 
reply, and the clergyman repeated it over 
with great earnestness and a slight varia- 
tion, and then the General said: ‘* Well, I 
don’t feel the same weight of responsibil- 
ity which you seem to think is upon me. 
I try to do the best I can, and leave the 
results to a Higher Power, feeling no more 
responsibility.” 

In England his visit naturally excited a 
great deal of comment, upon his adminis- 
tration, upon his character, upon his mill- 
tary achievements, and, somewhat, while 
there, but largely after he left, men talked 
to me very freely about him. He left an 
admirableimpression. He was placed ina 
new situation, @ situation calculated to em- 
barrass almost any man. Of course he 
knew that whatever he did or said, or did 
not do, would be noted. 

I never heard a criticism from anybody 
upon his demeanor in social life; but all 
spoke of his manly bearing, of his self- 


poise, of his wonderful good sense in every 
situation, 

His military achievements were spoken 
of very highly, and it was repeatedly said, 
by military men, that the taking of Vicks- 
burg was equal in its genius and its results 
to any victory that Napoleon ever achieved. 

In June, the General and I dined ata 
house of a Member of Parliament, where 
there were no ladies present, and in the 
course of the dinner the subject of religion 
was introduced, and 1 think it was the 
only time I ever heard that subject intro- 
duced at a dinner table in England. 

There was one man at the table who 
treated the subject with considerable mock- 
ery, and General Grant shut his mouth and 
would not enter into any further conversa- 
tion, and he scarcely said anything during 
the remainder of the dinner. When we 
came away, he said, after we got into the 
carriage: ‘The conversation of that man 
so shocked me that I could not talk any 
more, and I did not enjoy the dinner.” The 
next day after this dinner, we got to talking 
about the subject of religion, and he said 
that it always shocked him to hear people 
speak lightly of it, that he was brought up 
religiously, that he had never questioned 
any of the general doctrines, and that it 
did not make any difference to him whether 
they seemed logical or not. He said that, 
although he could not undertake to recon- 
cile all things in Revelation with the dis- 
coveries in science, the scientific discov- 
eries had not, in the smallest messure 
shaken his faith in immortality nor in the 
great principles of religion. He was, be- 
yond all doubt, a firm believer in religion, 
and had great respect for all its ordinances; 
and I know that he never took part in, or 
listened to, with any complacency, any 
ridicule of sacred things. 

The Duke of Cambridge is a royal Duke. 
He is the Commander of the forces of Eng- 
land. He was very courteous to General 
Grant, and expressed himeelf to me in high 
admiration of his great military ability. 

On the 26th of June he had accepted en 
invitation to dine at my house, in honor of 
General Grant; and a large number of mili- 
tary men, as well as others, had been invited 
at the same time; and it was supposed that 
the dinner would be one of exeeeding inter- 
est, in consequence of the class of men that 
were to meet General Grant on that occa- 
sion. There were twenty-eight of the num- 
ber. But, according to their peculiar laws 
of etiquette in England, the dinner never 
came off; for the reason that the Queen, 
three days before the dinner, sent us an 
invitation to come to Windsor Castle to 
dine and to stay over night, and that, by 
their rules, made it necessary to recall all 
the cards of invitation, although the chief 
guest was aroyal duke. The result was 
that the dinner so carefully arranged could 
not take place, and we went to Windsor 
Castle, and dined with the Queen and her 
Court, and stayed all night, returning at 
noon of the next day. 

There General Grant was placed in anew 
situation, as the etiquette of a dinner at the 
Queen’s is a little different from that of any 
other. He knew how to demean himself 
there, as well as in every other place, and] 
cannot better say what I wish to say upon 
his general bearing than J subsequently 
said in these words; 

“I have seen him, where Sovereigns and 
Princes, Emperors and Ambassadors, rose up to 
do him reverence, calm, self-poised, unruffled ag 
a Sphinx. He is wiser than when he went 
away, of broader intelligence, loftier in tone, 
more exalted in his moral nature. But he will 
come home the same single-minded, unpretend- 
ing, brave and honest man, a fitting product of 
our noble institutions,” 


And all this he has since proved. 

Disraeli, when I first went to England, 
was Prime Minister, and during iny stay he 
was elevated to the peerage, under the 
title of Lord Beaconsfield. Before he be- 
came Lord Beaconsfield he was in the House 
of Commons. When he became Lord 
Beaconsfield, he passed to the House of 
Lords; but in both places he was Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Gladstone was an ex-Prime Minister ; 
and, while they were both in the House of 
Commons, they were, of course, on differ- 
ent sides in politics, and the d*bates in 
which they both took part wete always 





immensely interesting. 
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I met Lord Beaconsfield very often at 
dinners; and he was at the dinner given to 
General Grant at my house. He had much 
curiosity, as he told me, to meet General 
Grant; and he talked with him, and he 
called upon him at my house. 

Disracli was a very peculiar man. He 
said that he had watched the War in the 
States with great interest; that he had 
taken sides, from the first, with the North, 
particularly from his intellectual view of 
the question, being thoroughly persuaded, 
from studying the subject, that the North 
would succeed; and he had, therefore, 
watched the progress of the War with un- 
usual interest; and that, as General Grant 
had proved to be the hero of the War, he 
had been curious to meet him, to see what 
kind of a manhe was. And he said: ‘ Fle 
is just the kind of a man that he ought to 
be with such a record.” And that is the 
only criticism that he made. 

Mr. Gladstone took breakfast at my 
house one morning, and it lasted very late. 
I was interested to learn about England 
and English politics, and he is the best and 
most interesting talker that 1 ever met. 
Touch him upon any subject connected 
with England, and he will continue upon 
it, giving you the most interesting infor- 
mation, until you turn his attention to some 
other subject. 

It the course of that long conversation he 
spoke about our War, and with great ad- 
miration of the part that General Grant 
played in the victory of the North, and of 
his great magnanimity when he became 
conqueror. 

Mr. Gladstone and Disraeli were violent 
rivals; but when Lord Beaconsfield died, 
the finest eulogy that was pronounced upon 
him was delivered by Mr. Gladstone; about 
which and the inspiration of which, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote me in an autograph letter, 
which I now have, and which some day I 
may think fit to make public. 

General Grant took great interest in pol- 
itics, and his predictions about the results 
of the elections in the different states from 
the very beginning of his administration 
were far more accurate than those of 
apy man that I ever heard talk upon 
politics. 

[think the great features of his mental 
and moral character were his self-poise, 
calm judgment and wonderful common 
sense. He would hardly be said to be a 
man of brilliant genius; but his achieve- 
ments in war are considered to be of the 
highest order; and he commanded a larger 
army than ever Napoleon commanded; and 
led his armies to success. 

He was more largely intuitive than peo- 
ple generally supposed. I do not think he 
was much inspired by reading, either upon 
war or matters of state; but his wonder- 
fully calm judgment, added to his intui- 
tive forces and his deep devotion to the 
principles of popular government, always 
guided him aright. 

He was tenacious in his friendships, as in 
everything else, and was slow to thivk ill 
of any one in whom he had confided. He 
was disposed to be forgiving of others’ 
errors and mistakes, but his confidence, 
once shattered upon good grounds, was 
never restored. His early life was one of 
great privation, which strengthened him 
for his great work; but when he came to 
the possession of power and large means, 
he enjoyed both. He had respect for 
wealth, and enjoyed the luxuries which it 
brought—not in the gratification of the 
appetites—he always ate very sparingly, 
and of few things; but he loved, in his 
silent way, a banquet graced by fine women 
in costly dress and jeweled beauty, and 
adorned with a profusion of voluptuous 
flowers. The scene was pleasing to his 
eye, and ministered to his imagination. 

His death was as remarkable and char- 
acteristic as his battles. He hardly knew 
when he was beaten; but when he realized 
that the battle was ovcr, he ealmly sur- 
rendered to the will of the Hxraventy 
Fataer. When the American Republic 
shall have become the grandest Empire 
upon the earth, the history which General 
Grant made during the first century of its 
rise, will-be written by many historians, 
and Grant will be mentioned as a hero of 
imperishable renown. 
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I arrivep at Mt. McGregor Tuesday 
afternoon, at 6 P.M. 

While with the family at dinner, in the 
hotel, General Grant was removed from his 
sick room, wherein he had spent so many 
weary and suffering days and nights, into 
the drawing-room, which afforded purer 
air and more agreeable surroundings. 

The change was necessary, both as a di- 
version to the illustrious sufferer, and for 
the convenience of his faithful attendants. 
From seven till nine he sank rapidly, with- 
out any apparent signs of recovery, but 
retained his consciousness and the clear- 
ness of his intellect. He was surrounded 
with his family and physicians, and, at 
Mrs. Grant’s request, we all bowed around 
the General’s chair, and offered our suppli- 
cations for strength and comfort in that 
supreme moment. 

The General indicated his appreciation 
of the sacredness of the ceremonies by 
clasping his hands as in reverential prayer. 
All were deeply moved, as all feared the 
end had come. But, to the surprise and de- 
light of the physicians and the family, the 
General greatly revived by nine o’clock, and 
indicated his wish to write. As quickly as 
possible, in response to the wish, an cle- 
gant writing board, often used by the de- 
parted, was placed upon the arms of his 
chair. A solitary wax taper burned before 
him. He adjusted his glasses; and then, 
with a trembling hand, wrote with his pen- 
cil on the tablet before him. His face wore 
an expression of anguish, and his thin lips 
seemed to pronounce the words be wished 
to. write. He hesitated for a moment; but 
he gathered up his soul in strength for the 
supreme effort. Having written down half 
the page, he traced each line with his pen- 
cil to sec that each word expressed his 
thought, and then crossed the ¢’s and punc- 
tuated the sentences. But he had not 
written all that he desired. Again he called 
upon himself for additional strength, and 
finished the communication. It was ad- 
dressed to his noble son, the Colonel, and 
contained the wish that, wherever the Gen- 
al might be buried, Mrs. Grant should have 
a resting place by his side in death. 

The writing-desk was removed; but, in 
a few moments, he recalled it, and he wrote 
ashort communication to his son, giving 
some important direction, when the Colonel 
replied; ‘‘ Father, I have attended to that.” 
Again the desk was removed, and again he 
called for it. The family sought to per- 
suade him not to make another effort, but 
he was still General, and his wishes were 
granted, and he wrote another family mes- 
sage. 

The members of the household retired to 
the verandah. The lights were turned down 
and all prayed that the Lord would give 
his beloved sleep. But at 11 o’clock, he 
sent word to us who were sitting on the 
porch: * There is no earthly reason why 
you should sit up. Go and take your rest.” 
This was uttered in a husky whisper. 

All withdrew, but no one could sleep, 
The weary hours wore on. Wednesday 
came, with its fitful transitions. The illus- 
trious sufferer was conscious and calm. 
As we sat around him, watching each res- 
piration, he suddenly opened his eyes, and 
whispered; ‘‘I hope no one will feel dis- 
tressed on my account.” And thus he 
sought to direct attention away from him- 
self in his solicitude for the comfort of 
those he loved. This was the grandeur of 
his soul. To save others was the mission 
of his life; and this ruling passion was 
strong in death. 

The day had passed, the family had 
gone to dinner, except the oldest son, who, 
noticing his father’s restlessness in the 
chair, suggested that he might find more 
comfort lying upon the bed. It was evi- 
dently agreeable, and, forgetting his feeble- 
ness, true to his character, he made the 
effort to rise. His attendants gently lifted 
him and placed him on the couch from 
which he was never to rise. He had not 


then reclined for more than eight months. 
He was in no danger now of strangulation 
from the accumulation of mucous, and he 





quietly rested; but within an hour there- 
after the end seemed imminent. 

Again we gathered around the husband, 
father, and friend; and, at Mrs. Grant’s re- 
quest, all bowed in prayer while I com 
mitted his departing soul to the sheltering. 
arms of that Divine Redeemer in whom he 
trusted with a simple and beautiful faith. 

Again death relaxed his grasp. The 
feet were cold, and also the hands, but the 
brow was warm and it was evident that the 
brain would be the last of him to die. 

Still conscious, his intellect was un- 
clouded. Mrs. Grant pressed his cold 
hands and said, ‘‘ Darling, do you know 
me?” and he opened his eyes and gave her 
the look of love. The respirations grew 
shorter, now forty-four. Within an hour 
thereafter fifty, then, as the night wore on, 
they increased to sixty-five. The pulse 
was too rapid to be counted. The mucus 
gathered‘in the throat, and there was neither 
ability to eject it or swallow it, and the 
respirations caused the death rattle, which 
was more distressing to those in attendance 
than to the sufferer. 

His lips were constantly moistened with 
ice water, now by the wife, now by the 
daughter, or by the faithful nurse. None 
of the household slept. All were keeping 
holy vigils; for all felt sure that as the light 
of another morning came would also eome 
upon his spirit the light of the morning of 
his immortality. 

About four o’clock in the morning he 
opened his eyes in response to my question, 
‘* General, do you know me?” and, an hour 
before he expired, again he opened his eyes 
in response toa similar question by his 
precious daughter Nellie. This was his 
last look of earthly recognition. 

At 8 o’clock on Thursday morning of 
July 23d, all were summoned for the final 
meeting. Death had conquered the noble 
brow, and the expressive features were 
calm. The breath grew shorter, and at 
8:08 the dying hero opened his gyes upon 
the sorrowing group around him; and then, 
with a gentle breath, he took his flight from 
the scenes of earth and time. 

It was his last earthly look on those he 
loved, and with that farewell vision he as- 
cended to his reward. All were deeply 
moved, yet all controlled their profound 
emotions. The beloved wife kissed the 
calm brow, and then I led her to the sofa, 
whispering a word of hope and comfort, 
where she soon regained her accustomed 
composure. 

The great warrior and statesman, patriot, 
and friend, died as the Christian dieth. He 
had said to me, ‘‘I believe in the Holy 
Scriptures, and whoever follows them, will 
be benefited thereby.” His faith in im- 
mortality was without a doubt, and he 
wrote on a tablet; ‘I pray that the prayers 
of the people, offered in my behalf, may be 
so far answered that we may all meet 
in a better world.” And when I 
suggested, in the month of April, that he 
might be restored, and accomplish much 
for his countrymen by his religious ex 
ample, his response was: ‘If I am spared, 
I shall throw all my influence in that 
direction.” 

Mr. MoGreaor, July 24th, 1465. 


THE WORKING PEOPLE AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


BY, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 











In a former article I presented the result 
of an inquiry among the working-men of 
my own city respecting their church at- 
tendance. Sixty letters from representative 
working-men in this city presented strong 
testimony to the increase of church neglect 
on the part of the people of their class. 
This was the well-nigh unanimous opinion 
of my correspondents, and it was strongly 
supported by the figures which some of 
them furnished. 

In the same inquiry I sought the reasons 
of this tendency; and the working-men 
have freely given me their opinions. The 
readers of Tuk INDEPENDENT will be glad to 
get their view of the case. It will be evi- 
dent, doubtless, as these reasons are re- 
hearsed, that many of them are neither co- 
gent nor profound. They are excuses 
rather than reasons, and rather flimsy 
excuses at that. They are pretexts, behind 
which the real causes are concealed. But, 





such as they are, they must be heard and 
considered. Their very flimsiness is 
phenomenal. 

One of my correspondents explains his 
absence from church on the ground that it 
costs too much to support the churches; 
he cannot afford to go. This is evidently 
a pretext. There are, undoubtedly, in all 
our cities, churches that working-men can- 
not afford to attend; but there are plenty 
of others, in which the expense, even for a 
self-respecting man who wishes to pay his 
own way, would be merely nominal. In 
many of our churches the offerings made 
for the support of worship are purely vol- 
untary; each worshiper is expected to 
give what he can afford to give, and no 
more; the amount of his contribution is 
known to no one but the treasurer of the 
church, and his standing (or sitting) in the 
church «depends in no respect on what he 
gives. Such churches can be found in all 
our cities. And even when the seats are 
rented, there are always churches in which 
good sittings can be secured at a cost of 
five or ten cents a week. 

Another letter accounts for the absence 
of working-men from the churches on the 
ground that the ministers sometimes preach 
politics. The number of those who are 
kept away by this cause is probably very 
small. 

Several of my correspondents say that 
many of the working-men stay away from 
church because they want the day for rest 
and refreshment. ‘‘ Some,” says one, ‘* may 
enjoy themselves more in midwinter by the 
side of a cheerful fire with plenty of good 
reading; or, in Summer, they may prefer 
more open-air enjoyment after close con- 
finement six days of the week.” The need 
of such an outing is evident; and the work- 
ing people ought to have the half-holiday 
on Saturday that is granted to English 
clerks and mechanics. The movement in 
this direction in New York is a reform that 
ought to succeed. If those who are now 
closely confined through the week could 
have Saturday afterncon for recreation, 
one excuse for Sunday ball games, and ex- 
cursions, as well as for neglect of worship, 
would be removed. As to the assumption 
of this letter that a man ought to stay at 
home on Sunday, if he ean ‘‘ enjoy himself 
more” at home, the working-men who make 
this plea adopt a philosophy which is pop- 
ular enough in all circles. But it would 
be well for them to consider whether im- 
mediate evjoyment is the main thing; 
whether there are not duties that must be 
done, and needs of the soul that must be 
attended to, even though small enjoyment 
may direetly accrue. 

One witvess testifies that many stay away 
from church ‘‘ because they prefer to spend 
the day in saloons and beer gardens”; and 
another declares that some of those who 
absent themselves from the churches ‘‘seem 
to think that there is no God.” The ab- 
sence of tipplers and atheists from church 
is not inexplicable; but it is a question 
worth asking, whether this tippling and 
this unbelief are not due, in part, to causes 
over which Christian people have some con- 
trol—to the same causes, indeed, which 
tend to produce church-neglect; whether, 
in removing as faras we can the reasons for 
church-neglect, we shall not strike mest ef- 
ectually both at drunkenness and at doubt. 

But the difficulties of many of these non - 
church-goers are connected, in some way, 
with the clothes question. ‘ On making 
inquiries of some of my acquaintances,’ 
writes one of my correspondents, ‘‘as to 
the reasons for not attending church, one 
said that he was a regular attendant at one 
of the churches in this city until his family 
had grown so that he was unable to dress 
his children as well as others; and then he 
quit, as he did not want to go and have 
himself and family snubbed on account of 
their clothes. He further said that nine- 
tenths of all who do not go to church have 
the same reason. In fact, all with whom 
I talked on the subject seem, to confirm 
what he said. Now, I do nct know 
whether there is much cause for that fear 
of being snubbed by the more fortunate 
church attendants or not (having no cause 
of complaint in that regard myself); still, 
I think that feeling exists, and, until it is 
emoved, the working people will not to 
Jany great extent attend what are looked 
upon as the aristocratic churches,” 
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‘¢Qne reason,” writes another ‘‘ for not 
attending the larger churches, which bave 
wealthy congregations and good ministers, 
is that they are composed of that class who 
hire men to work for them, and, of course, 
can dress themselves and their families bet- 
ter than the mere wage-worker can afford to 
do. When we see our employers going to 
church in broadcloth, and silk, and satin, 
and furs, and laces, and ribbons, it is natur- 
al for the man with a faded and patched 
coat, and the woman with a calico dress to 
feel rather uncomfortable in the midst of 
such finery.” 

“The laboring men and women of 
America,” writes another, ‘‘are poor but 
proud; and a laboring man cannot, on the 
wages he receives, dress as well as he 
would like to do, and attend church; and 
to go with his old clothes he will not; for 
well he knows that, if he does, he will be 
a subject of remark by some more fortu- 
nate neighbor.” 

‘* Lam very sorry to say,” writes another, 
‘that I have got almost out of the notion 
of going to church at all. Now you ask 
the reason why. Well, here it is: I have 
to work hard, and it is all I can do to feed 
and clothe my family in a plain way. It 
has got to be true that, if a man or his 
family does not dress up to the fashion, 
they are not recognized by the professional 
class that gotochurch. It does seem to me 
that most of them go to see and be seen, 
instead of going to worship God.” 

‘*One reason of their absence,” writes 
another, ‘‘ is their inability to clothe them- 
selvesin a manner to make a respectable 
appearance in church, owing to the starva- 
tion wages paid to them. When their 
week’s work is done, and they are paid for 
the same, the wants of their family must be 
attended to. Out of coal, perhaps; out of 
provisions; rent is due and must be paid. 
These are necessities of life, and must be 
met. Very little out of their scant wages 
is left for clothing. They may have the 
second suit; but it is so coarse, and per- 
haps threadbare, that they do not care to 
enter a church. Besides, the church, they 
say, is too stylish. They dress so fine, so 
tony, that they—the working-men—wqith 
their common clothing are looked down 
upon; placed in a back seat, and no further 
attention paid to them.” 

These are only samples. There are many 
more of the same tenor. But this is not 
the most serious complaint of the work- 
ing-men. They charge upon the churches 
snobbery and exclusiveness; they say that 
they are not wanted inthe churches, ‘I 
heard a lady of this city,” writes one of 
my correspondents—“a lady who has in 
the last few years come from poor circum- 
stances to wealth—say in one of the 
churches of this city, when a poor but re- 
spected lady went into the same pew that 
the wealthy lady occupied,t hat she thought 
it too bad that there was not a separate 
part of the church for the poor people, so 
that they would not have to sit with them.” 
Several other letters recite facts or express 
opinions of the same nature. 

But, far deeper than all these grievances 
is the feeling that arises from the present 
conflict between employers and employés. 
A few years ago a Boston reporter under- 
took to interview a large number of the 
churchless, to find out their reasons for re- 
maining outside; and one of the persons 
interviewed, ‘‘a tired-looking shop girl,” 
answered his question by saying: ‘‘ My 
employer goes. He is one of the pillars 
of the Church. That’s reason enough why 
Ishouldn’t go. I know how he treats his 
help.” This shop-girl’s answer condenses 
into four short, stinging sentences the sub- 
stance of many of my letters. Beyond a 
question, this is the great reason for the 
growing alienation of the working people 
from the churches. They think that the 
churches are owned and managed, chiefly 
by the employing and the professional 
classes, and that the sympathies of the 
clergy are largely with these classes. 
This, of itself, gives rise to a feeling of irri- 
tation; the Church, instead of being a bond 
cf union between the two classes, as it ought 
to be, is regarded by many as an additional 
barrier between them. One of my cor- 
respondents, a keen observer, after speak- 
ing of the impression among the laborers 
that the churches are in the in- 


terest of the rich and the well-educated 
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says: ‘*I am disposed to think that the 
most of the trouble lies in this social ques- 
tion.” Another writes: ‘‘ Manufacturers 
make their men work for almost nothing. 
On the average, the men where I work get 
$1.50 per day; they have ten per cent. 
taken off that, and a man with a family 
can hardly pay his rent and live; and 
working-men are human.” ‘Of course,” 
writes another, *‘ the manufacturers can 
and should dress better than the laborer. 
But when we see them so full of religion 
on Sunday, and then grinding the faces of 
the poor on the other six days, we are apt 
to think that they are insincere. They say 
to us: ‘ We are not making as much as we 
would like; we will have to reduce the cost 
of our goods by cutting down your wages 
a little.’ We say: ‘We can’t clothe our 
families comfortably now.’ They say we 
must economize by buying a cheaper arti- 
cle of clothing. We say: ‘Hard work 
gives us a good appetite, and we can’t set 
a substantial table.’ They say: ‘Corn is 
cheap; your table ought not to cost much.’ 
This creates an ill feeling between capital 
and labor. When the capitalist prays for 
us one day in the week, and preys on us 
the other six, it can’t be expected that we 
will have much respect for his Christian- 
ity.” 

This sullen, bitter, resentful feeling finds 
expression in many of these letters. The 
working-men feel that in the struggle of 
competition they are going to the wall; 
and they cannot see that the Christian law 
of love is duing much to mitigate Ricardo’s 
‘iron law of wages.” This is the bottom 
fact of the working-man’s alienation from 
the Church. Any treatment of the ques- 
tion which leaves this fact out of the ac- 
count, will be superficial and ineffectual. 


Now, with respect to all these complaints, 
the working-men need some sensible words 
of aCmonition. So far as the clothes ques- 
tion is concerned, they ought to learn to re- 
spect their own manhood, and not be 
ashamed of themselves so long as they are 
clean and decent, simply because their gar- 
ments are less elegant or less stylish than 
their neighbor’s. If they believe that it is not 
dress that makes the man, they ought to 
staud by their own convictions, and act as 
though they believed it. 

As to the charge of exclusiveness and 
snobbery, they ought to be told that there 
are plenty of good churches in which these 
evils do not prevail; in which the people, 
as a rule, are sensible and courteous and 
kind. 

As to the feeling that the churches are 
managed in the interests of those who op- 
press them, they may well be reminded of 
what Christianity has done for the work- 
ing classes in past ages, and of the life and 
teaching of its founder. Surely it cannot 
be that a genuine Christianity is unmind- 
ful of the welfare of the working-man. 

.But, while these admonitions are being 
offered to the working-men outside the 
churches, the people inside the churches 
may well be pondering two or three serious 
questions. Let them ask themselves 
whether the elaborate dressing which is now 
visible in many of our churches does not 
exhibit bad taste, bad manners, and the 
poorest kind of religion; whether those 
who are ready to outshine and overcrow 
their neighbors with their splendors in the 
house of God do not manifest a deplorable 
lack of Christian feeling? 

Let them, also, inquire whether they are 
not sometimes justly chargeable with the 
exclusiveness and snobbery laid at their 
doors; whether exhibitions of these qual- 
ities are not often witnessed within their 
walls, and suffered to go unrebuked; 
whether, indeed, there is quite as much 
cordiality and fraternity in their treatment 
of common people as there ought to be in 
a Christian Church. 

And, finally, let them consider very seri- 
ously whether the Christianity of which 
they are the representatives is doing what 
it should to make employers more consid- 
erate and more just in their treatment of 
their employeés; whether the law uf Christ, 
as they teach it and exemplify it, has any- 
thing to do with the relations between cap- 
italists and laborers; whether there is any 
need or any possibility that industrial so- 
ciety should be Christianized. We can 
easily show working-men what Christianity 
has done for them in former times; but it 





will be much more to the purpose if we can 
show them that it is working mightily, 
even now, to counteract the severities of a 
natural law that has no mercy for the weak. 
It is my opinion that Christianity has an 
answer of its own to the labor question; 
and that when the churches find their 
voices and manage to utter this answer 
distinctly, they will have no further diffi- 
culty in bringing in the working people. 
CoLumsvs, O. 





KANDY AND ITS WONDERS. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST. 








Tue impression one forms of Ceylon 
from his view of Colombo undergoes a 
thorough revolution when he gets to 
Kandy, the ancient capital of the island. 
Colombo is the busy and commercial sea- 
port which monopolizes nearly all the 
trade of Ceylon. It is a thriving place, 
and takes on a European coloring as rapid- 
ly as though it were within gunshot of 
Liverpool. It is the stopping-place for 
vessels around the Bay of Bengal, the 
Chinese and Siamese ports, Japan and 
Australia, and then again, on their return 
westward,for all the ports which are entered 
by means of the Suez Canal. From the 
docks of Colombo there go probably more 
products, for the acre, into the great world 
than are grown under any other sky of the 
round planet. From any seed you let fall 
in Ceylon you may expect that your plant 
will grow higher, become more fragrant, 
have a deeper color, and be more prolific 
when the reaping comes, than any you 
have ever dropped into the soil other- 
where. Kandy is sixteen hundred feet 
higher than Colombo, and lies back in the 
silences of Ceylon, where life moves more 
slowly, and the spirit has next to no sym- 
pathy with the nineteenth century. 

Whether one will or not, his mind will 
go back to the lake region in England. 
You find a calm and quiet beauty, a free- 
dom from strain and stress, a cluster of 
hillsides which throw down their beautiful 
face into the mirroring lake at their feet, a 
sweetness in all the pulsations of the air, 
and a universal friendliness between all 
Nature and its lord, which bring up 
Grassmere, Windermere, Derwentwater; 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge and all 
the rest of the Cumberland immortals. 
Even the hostlery of Kandy, the Queen’s 
Hotel, suggested to me immediately the 
Keswick inn. The whole reminder was 
pleasant enough at first; but too much of 
such resemblances is not good. You can 
less easily resign yourself to the novelty 
of your new environment. You lose the 
new by recalling too intensely the old. 

The story of Kandy is the history of 
ali Ceylon. It is Asia in miniature. Ptol- 
emy and Pliny mention it, and call it 
Anurogrammum,. But it then disappeared 
entirely from history, and only came again to 
the surface in the fourteenth century, dur- 
ing the reign of Prakrama Bahulll. It was 
he who embellished Kandy, surrounded 
it with all the sanctities of the Buddhist 
faith, and erected a temple to the Sacred 
Tooth of Buddha. The possession of this 
relic, spurious as it is, together with the 
countless jewels which are stored away in 
the many shrines about the great and 
smaller temples, has made Kandy the Can- 
terbury of the whole Buddhist world. 
With the year 1505, when the Portuguese 
first landed in Ceylon, Kandy became a 
coveted prize for the ambitious schemes of 
every European nation which aimed at Asia 
conquests. The Portuguese, not satisfied 
with enriching themselves with the trade 
of Ceylon, resolved on planting Roman 
Catholicism firmly throughout the island. 
The Jesuitism which became rooted in 
Bassein, Goa, and other places along the 
western coast of India, struck directly for 
the heart of Ceylon. It failed in every 
case, but kept up a warfare which lasteda 
century. In 1602 the Dutch traders came; 
and, as they proposed to attend strictly to 
business, the Kandyan king, Kunappu 
Baudara, gave them a cordial welcome. 
The Dutch united with the Kandyans in 
repelling the Portuguese. In 1672 the French 
came, and the Dutch assisted their good 
friends, the same Kandyans, to repel them. 
So M. de la Haye, having been beaten in his 
attack on the Point de Galle, was glad to find 
his way from the Isle of Spires at any cost. 
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Last of all came the English, in 1768, who 
began to manage most wisely for the pos- 
session of the island. The Dutch evacua- 
tion of Kandy took place in 1796, and in 
1798 England sent her first Governor, Mr. 
North, afterward the Earl of Guilford, who 
took formal possession. Ever since then 
the Union Jack has floated over Kandy, 
and, in fact, over the whole island. But 
Ceylon is in no wise connected with the 
Indian government, however, but is ruled 
directly from London, as a member of the 
colonial system. It has a local governor 
of its own. 

It can be put down as a fact that Kandy, 
though many times attacked, has never 
been conquered. The real Kandyan is a 
mountaineer. He lives about two thou- 
sand feet above the sea, loves his hills with 
an idolatry equal to his veneration of 
Buddha, has all the robustness of the 
Scotchman, is tall and well-knit, and, as 
history well proves, is a master in using his 
mountains as a safedefense. In no part of 
Asia have I seen such fine specimens of 
well-formed men among the natives. They 
might safely be taken by any Angelo as 
models for sculpture of the human form. 

Just a few rods from the Queen’s Hotel, 
you step up to the broad and beautiful 
walk which surrounds the celebrated Lake 
Maba. This wonderful sheet of water is 
the heart of Nuwara, or the Great City, as 
the Singhalese love to call their beautiful 
Kandy. It was the work of an early rajah, 
and is as beautiful as the crystal image of 
Buddha off yonder in one of the shrines. 
Itis bordered by a low parapet of stone, in- 
dented like a castle wall, and has a beauti- 
ful islet in the center, from whose trees the 
vines and branches hang down into the 
lake itself. No boats ply upon the lake, 
and no one is allowed to fish in it. Itis 
simply a crystal setting in the center of the 
charming city, where people may walk at 
will, by day and night, along its graveled 
margin. 

I shall not soon forget the night ramble 
[had along this enchanted body of water. 
The moon never shone more fairly. It waa 
in the full, and almust eclipsed the bright- 
est stars. It lighted up the farther hillside, 
and threw down into the lake the shadows 
of the villas that climb up to the very top 
of the mountain. The temple of the Sacred 
Tooth was lighted up, there being service 
that evening, and one could see, reflected in 
the lake, the entire outline of the strange 
building, the lights from muny a window 
and archway, and the coming and going 
worshipers. Once again, after returning to 
my lodgings, I went back to the esplanade 
surrounding this matchless sheet of water, 
and walked up and down, in every direc- 
tion, almost asking myself whether this 
was dream or reality. The air was laden 
with fragrance. There was no ceasing of 
these delicious pulsations of the air at 
nightfall. And yet they are not to be de- 
fined. The perfume of roses fairly filled 
the whole place, and yet there were so 
many other flowers, of equal perfume, 
which competed for the sway, that one 
could not tell which predominated. I used 
to think the spicy breezes of Ceylon’s Isle 
were a fiction of Heber. But it is not so. 
He could have used stronger words, and 
not have gone beyond the truth, 


The Temple of the Sacred Tooth of Budd- 
ha shows how far idolatry can go when it 
once sets out on its absurdities. Nature has 
nothing to do with suppressing superstitu- 
tion or destroying faith in grim images in 
wood and stone. The fairest sky and most 
beautiful scenery beneath it say nothing 
against even 80 gross a corruption as a 
great temple to even the spurious tooth of 
a spurious god. The temple, and the many 
dependent buildings about it, are at the 
farther end of the lake. One can descend 
the sacred steps and walk down the stone- 
way to the water's brink. There they stand, 
the Sacred Tooth Temple in the midst, and 
the rest only as accessories to it. Happy 
the Buddhist who can once look upon that 
pyramid which he calls his most sacred 
temple. Wherever he lives, far up under 
the shadow of the Himalayas, or across in 
Burmah, it is all the same. This temple is 
his Mecca. The Buddhist kings of all 
lands send costly presents to it,as they 
have been doing for ages; and these many 


shrines are very jewel-boxes, which the — 
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great distances, have overburdened with 
their most precious stores. All the things 
that the Buddhist regards as sacred cluster 
here. 

There is an octagonal building, which 
Langs near the temple front, as a bird’s nest 
against a tree. Thisisthe Library. Can 
there be anything like it in all the world? 
It contains two thousand precivus manu- 
scripts, on olas, or prepared leaves of the 
talipot palm. Paganism, with all its igno- 
rance, professes to be built on books. 
There is nothing a Buddhist thinks more 
of than his records. They confirm him, 
however weak they are, in his wildest 
faith. These manuscripts are in long 
leaves, and slide along up and down two 
connecting strings. The outer parts of 
each manuscript are protected by cases, 
some of which are of richest workmanship. 
Here is one of ivory, whose fine miniatures 
must have taken a lifetime to make. 
Another is of solid silver, with reliefs which 
would have added to the fame of a Benve- 
nuto Cellini. Here is another, with gold 
intaglio on a background of silver. Still 
another is of some fragrant wood, which 
defies all time to destroy its perfume, and 
it is literally covered with gold arabesques 
in such firm way that one would think the 
gold had been burnt into the very fiber of 
the wood. The finest manuscript and case 
I saw are from Burmah. The ground 
color is a rich and soft yellow tint. On this 
the letters are inscribed in gold and black, 
each leaf, or palm sheet, being in itself a 
triumph of art. ‘The characters are in Bur- 
mese. But there are manuscripte in other 
languages—Tamil, Pali, Singhalese, Telugu, 
and all the others that have for centuries 
been beating about the walls of this Asiatic 
Babel. 

Strange to say, there is one alcove in this 
unique collection entirely devoted to Eng- 
lish works on Ceylon. But you will find 
nothing which strikes at the pagan root. 
Look as carefully as you may, for exam- 
ple, you will see no trace of Spence Har- 
dy's ** Eastern Monarchiqn.”” This patient 
Wesleyan worker spent many years in the 
heart of Ceylon, and studied Buddhism so 
closely that he saw its thorough corrup- 
tion, and weighed it for its full worthless- 
ness. Fortunate is he who has a copy of 
this now rare work. There is the good 
authority of Mr. Ferguson, the publicist of 
Colombo, for saying that no book ap- 
proaches it as a reliable source for the un- 
derstanding of Buddhism. 


I visited the Temple at the time of the 
evening service, half-past six. Worshipers 
were crowding in. Each went first toa 
fountain within the temple wall, where he 
poured water on his feet and hands, and 
then bought flowers from venders who 
stood near by with baskets laden with 
them. ‘These flowers are, first, the rich 
and fragrant champac, or frangipani, the 
flower of the temple tree, and  sec- 
ond, the blossom of the ironwood, 
or na tree. They are all white, with a 
slight dash of pink. Their perfume fills 
all the spaces. The air hangs heavy, and 
surfeits you with the combined fragrance. 
On advancing to the outer court, whose 
entrance is guarded by two broad pillars, 
[ascended the temple steps, and reached 
an outer verandah. Here one sees a series 
of rude frescoes, on either side, descriptive 
of the torments of the Buddhist perdition. 
Of the hopelessly lost, by far the larger 
part were women. You then come to the 
verandah which immediately surrounds the 
great temple itself. To the left is a small 
shrine, where there arc several images of 
Buddha, the chief of which is the one made 
of a single crystal block. The cabinet 
enclosing it consists of combined silver and 
ivory, curiously wrought, and in a style well 
worthy of the Italian workers of three 
centuries ago. To enter the main temple, 
where the sacred tootb is, you have to pass 
two pairs of hage elephant tusks, which 
serve as portarii on either side of the 
steps by which the worshiper ascends 
the stairway to the awful sanctuary. 
You now go through a doorway, 
the whole frame of which consists 
of three parts, a smaller frame, then 
a larger one outside of it, and the largest 
outside of that. One is of ivory, minutely 
wrought, and evidently very old, having 
grown very dark by age. Another is of 
solid silver, and the last of silver, covered 





over with a sheathing of gold. By this 
last doorway you enter the dark and mys- 
terious sanctum sanctorum of the whole 
Buddhist faith. There is first a silver 
table, which stands before the shrine, and 
awaits your gifts. You look through iron 
bars and behold a gilded shrine, shaped 
like a bell. This is a mere covering for six 
other shrines, of decreasing size, one with- 
in the other. All are of solid gold, with ru- 
bies, pearls, emeralds and other precious 
stones to give variety to their splendor. 
The two smallest of these shrines are cov- 
ered with squarely-cut rubies. The Sacred 
Tooth, invisible in these days, is contained 
in the smallest of all. Burrows, the best 
living authority on this relic, saw it, and 
says of it: ‘‘It is an oblong piece of dis- 
colored ivory, tapering to a point, and about 
one and one-fourth inches in length, and 
half an inch in diameter at the base. It is 
not the least like a human tooth, and more 
resembles that of a crocodile or Jarge pig.” 
Inside the large shrine there is also kept a 
a large collection of jewels, the most of 
them once the property of the early nobil- 
ity and rajahs of Kandy. One of the most 
precious relics, always excepting the bogus 
tooth, is a sitting figure of Buddha carved 
out of a single emerald. But great precious 
stones, and pearls of fabulous size are the 
order here. Their very splendor becomes 
distressing to you. You are glad to get 
out and stroll along the beautiful lake, and 
see in its deep bosum the shadows of God’s 
patient stars. 
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COMING DOWN FROM THE MOUNT 
OF TRANSFIGURATION. 


BY A. A. LIPSOOMB, D.D. 








Ong glimpse within the veil was to leave its imex- 
tinguishable light on the records of the believer's 
faith and hope, Never call it an unpractical testi- 
mony. Bisnorp HUNTINGTON. 





Tux scene of the Transfiguration, closing 
one period of the Redeemer’s Messianic 
life, and opening another, is thoroughly 
personal to him, and, therefore, can never 
be repeated in human history. As son of 
man, his title is as peculiar and exclusive 
as his title Son of God; und, inaeed, while 
nearest to us in sympathy and act, he is 
farthest removed from contact with our 
humanity. The glory of the Transfigura- 
tion takes its place among those signs, 
given by the Father, to specialize his office 
and character; and, while demonstrating 
that he is ‘like unto his brethren,” per- 
fects the similarity by showing the limita- 
tions of the analogy. Yet, even the Trans- 
figuration, marvelous in its foretokening of 
his semi-glorified state in the forty days 
between his resurrection and ascension, 
has ties connecting it with our earthly his- 
tory, and therein, as far as may be, he en- 
acts our experience when we partake of his 
sufferings and share his spirit. 

Seasons occur in the lives of all devoted 
Christians when it pleases the Holy Spirit 
to grant them uncommon exaltations. 
They are lifted above the world, and out of 
their familiar selves; so much so, that even 
their sense of spiritual capacity is enlarged, 
and they are surprised to find their ideals 
of goodness, distant long in mystic realms, 
coming into close fellowship with daily 
thought and feeling. With some, this 
state is protracted; with others, short; 
and, in all instances, it is associated more 
or less with temperament and fixed habits. 
But the most marked difference of individ- 
uality appears in the subsequent tenacity 
of the impressions made within us on our 
Mount of Transfiguration. Here, again, 
idiosyncrasy comes in. Rarely is there a 
case like Niebuhr’s, who, in extreme age, 
blind and infirm, could reproduce the vis- 
ual scenes of early travels in the East; or 
one like that of the painter of Cologne, 
who, after the removal, by the French, of 
the great picture of St. Peter, by Rubens, 
painted the picture with the utmost exact- 
ness from recollection. Memory and 
imagination, combined with intense emo- 
tional power, must be acutely active, to re- 
instate objects of the past in a manner so 
exceptional. But, passing by these re- 
markable instances, it cannot be doubted 
that the best offices of the memory and 
imagination in their conjoint reproductive- 
ness are seldom cultivated ; and, hence, the 
Holy Spirit renders us a blessed service 





when he brings all things to our remem- 
brance of Christ’s dealings with our souls, 

These manifestations to us on the Mount 
address our finest susceptibilities. They 
never fail to evoke something latent, and 
to widen the scope of consciousness. In- 
stinct becomes more energetic, spontane- 
ousness, floods the soul, and volition is 
largely surrendered to impulse. Order is 
the mainstay of Christian life; but order in 
external form has to be broken, at times, to 
save us from the deadening effect of mo- 
notony. Really, however, these gracious 
elevations toa higher plane of experience 
are instances of that more interior order 
which the Spirit observes in our religious 
culture, sudden awakenings of occult po- 
tency, revelations of self to self, as the truer 
self is hid with Christ in God. Now, some 
reaction from these states must occur. 
Nerves and brain must relapse into their 
wonted quiet. The strong heart, obedient 
to the chronometry of the universe, must 
pause after every throb; and when this 
mighty force of the Spirit plays through the 
pulses of our spirit, there must come re- 
pose. But Christian repose is only anotber 
name tor Christian activity in its sub- 
limest state. Allowing, then, for this 
physical rebound and its influence on the 
imagination and emotions, it is a rebound 
under fixed limitations, and need never 
touch either our principles or affections. 
And the method of the Spirit, when we are 
lifted into the glory of the Mount, is to 
abate the sensations and keep them calm, 
while augmenting the higher and purer 
sensibilities. On that border-land, sepa- 
rating so dimly the two worlds of matter 
and spirit, the witnessing Apostles felt 
awed and solemnized ; for *‘ they feared as 
they entered the cloud.” 


But we have to descend from the Mount 
of Transfiguration; and then comes the 
testing honor. How is it with us now? 
We have physical laws to obey, spiritual 
laws also, and those other laws—viz., physico- 
spiritual laws—under which the most subtle 
and permeating influences of our proba- 
tionary existence are exerted. Turn to our 
Divine Exemplar, and see how he acted on 
descending from the Transfiguration. The 
outward glory faded; but who can help 
believing that in his eyes lingered a softer 
and serener light, in nis voice a tenderer 
accent, in his hand a kindlier touch? 
Great hours never come alone Duties, 
sympathies, inspirations, are their attend- 
ants, and they conspire to perpetuate their 
grandeur. And, agreeably thereunto, no 
sooner had the transfigured Jesus come 
down from the resplendent hight, than he 
found just such work to do as became the 
hours fresh and bright out of Heaven. 
And the lunatic boy and his distressed 
father became themselves the happy re- 
cipients of the Transfiguring Glory. No 
question, earnest and intelligent Christians, 
who have learned the divine art of utilizing 
these special manifestations, are extremely 
watchful to perpetuate such inspirations 
by putting them to immediate uses. Seen 
in their true light, they are the most prac- 
tical of spiritual operations; for then we 
are not only endued with power from on 
high, but we realize the endowment in in- 
spiration, incitement, and fervent yearn- 
ings to glorify the Lord Jesus, as never 
felt before. It is a miniature Pentecost, 
and the baptism of fire glows in heart and 
voice, 

Unfortunately, however, many professors 
of religion, yielding too much to the sensa- 
tional and emotional side of these merciful 
seasons, take vows upon themselves and 
make promises which they never fulfill. 
The blood cools, and piety cools with it. 
The atmosphere of fragrance and song 
changes to common air, with everyday, 
humdrum voices, and they change also. 
Resolutions of higher consecration to the 
Cross are formed, but not to the cross 
which the Transfiguration revealed. Think 
of the money promised to colleges and 
missions in revivals, but never paid, be- 
cause backsliding of this particular sort is 
so apt to occur when we have come down 
from the Mount. No vigilance is so much 
needed as when our nobler sentiments 
are doubly quickened; for then we are 
the easy dupes of fancy, ever on the alert 
to overstate man to himself, and never de- 
lighting so much in wild idealizations as 
when portaying our virtues under impas- 





sioned inflation. Sir Arthur Helps thinks 
that vanity is the most common sin among 
men; and Lord Rowe insists that men are 
most inclined to the follies and infirmities 
of vanity when under pleasant social emo- 
tions. However this may be, it is certain 
that we are peculiarly liable to forget the 
Mount of Transfiguration when we return 
to the lower world, and very peculiarly 
liable to lose sight of monetary promises 
made to the Church and Church institu- 
tions. No doubt in some such hour of the 
Spirit’s outpouring, Ananias and Sapphira 
were powerfully moved to help the Early 
Church by a signal act of charity; but they 
undertook to serve God and Mammon, and 
consummated their sin by lying to the 
Holy Ghost. Dr. Olin argues in his ser- 
mon on the text, ‘‘ Will a man rob God?” 
that, among many professing Christians, 
‘* there is a criminal and growing disregard 
of their engagements to the various institu- 
tions and enterprises of religion and char- 
ity.” These pledges are generally given 
in our best moods and under the Spirit’s 
most hallowed influence, and the neglect 
to redeem them is one of the most alarm- 
ing signs of religious,degeneration. ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death”; always and in 
everything ‘‘death.”” Such a man may 
retain a place among his brethren. But 
** death” has taken effect; the ashes of the 
grave are upon his heart, and he walks 
the earth, the effigy of a soul departed. 
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DEATH OF GENERAL GRANT. 


His Last Hovurs.—Tue Course or His I1- 
NESS.—JNCIDENTS OF THE Sick Room.—Tux 
NaTIon in MournNING.—TRIBUTES FROM THE 
SourH.—ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE FUNERAL. 
—BKETOH OF THE HeERo’s Lire. 


At six minutes after 8 o’clock on the morning 
of July 23d, 1885, Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant died, 
at Mount McGregor, New York, surrounded by 
all his family, and with no sign of pain. At9 
o’clock on the night of the 22d, one of General 
Grant’s physicians conceded, with some cau- 
tion, that the patient might survive until July 
238d. The physician's indication was borne out, 
and more. The General passed into the first 
hour of the day, he saw its light at sunrise, and 
through the early morning hours he still sur- 
vived. The advent of July 23d, however, 
markéd a change in General Grant’s condition 
which was significant. The chill at the ex- 
tremities was increasing, and the use of hot ap- 
plications to keep warmth in the extremities and 
vital parts was resorted to. They were of some 
avail, but arbificial warmth was without power 
to stay the results of dissolution, which began 
on Tuesday evening and had been progressing 
steadily. Hypodermics of brandy were fre- 
quently given to stimulate the flagging physical 
powers ; but later this failed to affect the patient, 
whose vitality and physical forces were so far 
spent as to furnish no footing for rebound. In- 
deed, the efforts of the medical men were being 
made because none could stand by inactive and 
without the trial of an expedient that might pro- 
long life an hour ora minute. The physicians 
belicved that the patient might reach the ex- 
treme ebb of his strength at one o’clock in the 
morning, and the approach of the hour was an- 
ticipated with intense anxiety at the cottage. It 
passed, however, and the General, resting upon 
his back and propped by two pillows, lay upon 
the cot bed in the parlor, living, but growing 
weaker. The inevitable close of the General’s 
long sickness seemed more and more imminent ; 
the feeble pulse-beats had worn themselves to a 
fluttering throb that could not be gauged be- 
neath the finger of the physician. Repeatedly, 
the brandy was entered beneath the skin of the 
General’s arm ; but, despite its waning influence, 
the respirations had quickened from forty-four 
to the minute during the evening to a point of 
labored breathing that was painful to the 
friends who were grouped near the sick man. 

Two o’clock had been passed, and the evi- 
dences of approaching death were multiplying. 
The increasing respirations were not alone more 
rapid, but more shallow. The lungs and the 
heart were giving way. So weak had General 
Grant grown at 8 o’clock that, though he fre- 
quently attempted to do so, he was unable any 
longer to clear his throat. 

At 8 o’clock the General asked for water. At 
4 o’clock the breathing was quickened, and 
reached fifty to the minute, An hour later the 
respirations had reached sixty, and between 5 
and 6 o’clock the finger nails had become blue, 
and the hands further evidenced the progression 
of numbness at the extremities. 

At6 o'clock in the morning all was still abovt 
the hotel and cottage, but on the verandah of the 
latter were seated the ladies of the family, with 
Drs. Douglas and Shrady. The sun had already 
risen warm, The watchers of the press, who 
have been among the trees near the cottage dur- 


ing two nights before, withdrew to respecttu / : 
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distances. The servants at the cottage at 6 
o’clock brought coffee to those upon the piazza, 
while all the time through the open door and 
windows the quick respirations of the General 
were distinctly audible. 

Dr. Douglas strolled out from the cottage in 
the early morning, but could give no suggestion 
of a definite limit of the General’s life, ‘His 
brain, his heart, and his lungs are alive ; and 
that is all I can say of either or all,” remarked 
the doctor. Gradually the General sank, yet 
there was no cloud on his brain. Mrs. Grant 
sat by his side, When she spoke to him he 
opened his eyes, Just before he died his breath- 
ing became soft, though quick, A shade of 
pallor crept over his features, The outer air 
swayed the curtains at the east window. A ray 
of the sun stole in and lit up the picture of Lin- 
coln, ‘I'he General opened his eyes and glanced 
about him at the group ot faces. His eyelids 
closed, and he was dead, 

His last voluntary and irresponsive act of 
speech, which embodied the idea that governed 
him iu all his sufferiugs, and which will on that 
account stand probably as his last utterance, 
dates on the afternoon of July 22d, when, notic- 
ing the grief that the family could not restrain, 
he said, whispering in little above a breath, 
yet quite distinctly : 

** 1 don’t want anybody to feel distressed on 
my account,” 

He was then past rallying to an effort tu hide 
his weakness, but did not forget his solicitude 
to spare Others pain. 

THE COURSE OF HIS ILLNESS, 

The first evidence of the disease which has 
terminated the life of Genera! Grant appeared 
during his Summer residence in Long Branch 
in 1884, He had not been a well man since 
Chrisumas Eve, 1883, when he shpped and fell on 
the ice, and received a painful injury in the hip. 
Pieuro-pneumonia followed, which was aggra- 
vated by other causes, due to leng con- 
finement; and it was several weeks before he 
was able to leave his house and waik about on 
crutches. During this time, however, his throat 
gave him no trouble, and even his physicians 
had no suspicion of the existence in his system 
of the germs of the disease which has resulted 
in his Ceath, 

On June 2d, 1884, while eating his lunch at 
Long Branch, the General, as he tasted some 
fruit, feit a lump in the roof of his mouth, and 
found that swallowing was painful. The lump 
grew more troublesome day by day, and finally 
he consuited Dr, De Costa, uf Philadelphia, who 
was also passing the Summer at the Branch, Dr. 
De Costa at once recognized the fact that the 
trouble was of a serious character, and advised 
General Grant to consult his family physician, 
Dr. Fordyce Barker, of this city, immediately. 
The General, unfurtuaately, neglected to act on 
this advice until late in October last, when the 
tronble with his throat increased to such an 
excent that he found great difficulty in either 
eating or sleeping. Dr, Barker saw that the 
disease was liable, if not promptly arrested, to 
develop inio cancer. He sent the General to 
Dr. J. H. Douglas, a specialist in throat dis- 
eases, who at once began to treat the distin- 
guished invalid. 

It was on Oct, 22d, 1884, that General Grant 
first came under Dr. Douglas’s charge as a pa- 
tient, and he continued to treat him until his 
death. At the outset General Grant was not 
confined to his house, and for four weeks he 
drove in his carriage to Dr, Louglas’s office 
nearly every day, submitted to an examination 
of his throat, and received treatment calculated 
to allay the pain. In addition to the trouble 
with his throat he had a very bad tooth on the 
left side, which was exceedingly painful, and 
caused him much loss of sleep, which, of course, 
added to the irritation of the throat, Drs. Barker 
and Douglas advised him to have this trouble- 
some tooth removed, which he did; and, acting 
on the advice of the dentist, he also had three 
other decaying teeth extracted, which contrib- 
uted greatly to his relief. His physicians also 
believed that the irritation of his throat was 
greatly increased, if it had not been originally 
caused, by smoking. The General was an in- 
veterate smoker, and his cigar on the battlefield 
has become as much a matter of history as the 
story of his life itself. To give up a life-long 
habit, which had been so confirmed as this, was 
no easy task, and the physicians, recognizing 
this fact, confined their advice to requesting 
him to limit his indulgence in tobacco. They 
recommended him to confine his smoking to 
three cigars a day, smoking only the first half 
of each, which would be comparatively harmless, 
as the bulk of the nicotine in a cigar is concen- 
trated in the last half smoked, After comply- 
ing with this suggestion for a few days, the Gen- 
eral voluntarily abandoned smoking altogether, 
and his abstinence, contrary to expectation, had 
no bad effect upon his nerves. 

During the warm days of last December it 
was his custom to take walks. He improved so 
steadily that he discontinued his visits to his 
physician. During one of these walks he caught 
a cold. This was followed by an aggravated 
return of his old trouble, which took the form 
of a severe attack of acute pain in the throat, 





and prevented him from eating, speaking, or 
sleeping. Muriate of cocaine was applied to 
relieve the General from the intense pain in the 
angle of the mouth where the membrane is de- 
flected from the tongue up to the soft palate. 
This was applied twice a day at firat and gave 
almost instant relief from the pain. Then, as 
the patient sensibly improved, the cucaine was 
applied daily, and, later on, every other day. 
By January 13th last the congestion and inflam- 
mation had almost entirely subsided, and the 
General was able to eat and sleep with compara- 
tively little difficulty, On Thursday, March 
26th, General Grant, at his own request, was 
submitted to a long examination in regard to 
his connection with the aftairs of Grant and 
Ward, taken in the criminal trial against James 
D. Fish. In this examination he was obliged 
to do a great deal of talking, and he arose from 
it somewhat exhausted; but the doctors found 
no permanent bad effects from his exertions. 

The first alarming crisis in the General’s ill 
ness, which gave rise to fears of his speedy 
death, occurred in the early morning hours of 
Sunday, March 29th. He had taken a ride late 
on Saturday afternoon, from which he returned 
apparently in good spirits, though somewhat 
fatigued. When Dr. Douglas left him at 11 
o’clock that night he was sleeping easily, and 
it was thought that he would pass a good might. 
At about 1 o’clotk Sunday morning, however, 
he began to toss uneasily in the bed, and awoke 
suddenly with a choking sensation in the throat, 
which prevented him from breathing except 
with extreme difficulty. Drs, Douglas and 
Shrady were hastily summoned, and found the 
General suffering from a secretion in the throat 
which he could not eject. After working nearly 
an hour with their patient, the doctors suc- 
ceeded in relieving him, and he was placed un- 
der the influence of chloroform, The danger 
was considered so great at this time that Dra, 
Dougias and Shrady remained at the General’s 
bedside until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
Dr. Douglas returned at 10 in the evening, and 
passed the night watching with his patient. 
The result of this violent attack of choking was 
to leave General Grant very weak, and, as acon- 
sequence, less able than before to struggle with 
the disease which had fastened upon him. 

He ate liquid food impassively, and seemingly 
without inconvenience, Local applications re- 
duced the secretions in the throat, and no fears 
were entertained of a return of the suffo- 
cating. A fit of coughing weakened him 
greatly, and his prospects looked cheerless ; 
but, on April lst, a ch#mge for the better oc- 
curred. On the following day his physicians 
predicted he would live to see Easter Sunday, 
and the General’s improvement became so 
marked as to be a subject of general comment, 
He grew bright and chatty, and asked if he 
might not take a drive, _ His family began to 
think that the disease had taken a permanent 
favorable turn. For three or four days after 
this, alukhough General Grant was weak and de- 
spondent, he did not become noticeably worse, 
Indeed, helped by anodynes, he passed the much 
dreaded dawning hours without a recurrence of 
severe attacks until April 5th, when he was 
seized with violent coughing, and the family 
were summoned to what they feared would be 
the closing scene. On the night of April 7tha 
fit of coughing brought on hemorrhage, from 
which grave results were again feared. But 
that occurrence turned out to be of real benefit, 
as it cleared his throat. 

From this time improvement continued stead- 
ily and with comparative rapidity for a week, 
On April 11th and 12th his physicians left him 
vnattended during part of each day. The ex- 
periment was premature; for, on the night of 
April 12th, he had a relapse, which lasted for two 
days. Then his improvement gained something 
in permanency. He walked downstairs on April 
16th. Ona April 20th he was permitted to go to 
drive. He resumed work on his book during 
the ensuing week, daring which, also, he cele- 
brated his sixty-third birthday. From talking 
too much while engaged in dictation, he was 
prostrated two or three times ; but his conJition 
suffered no serious impairment until the week 
beginning about May 13th. Then the cancerous 
trouble, which had been quiescent since improve- 
ment began, again asserted itself. The swelling 
in his throat became gradually enlarged, and in 
the beginning of June assumed painful propor- 
tions, On June 17th, accompanied by his fam- 
ly and physicians, General Grant was taken to 
Mount McGregor, where the cottage uf Joseph 
W. Drexel had been placed at his disposal. For 
some time his condition was encouraging, but 
after June 23d the case was one of increasing 
exhaustion. 


INCIDENTS OF THE SICK BROOM, 


He had been a sufferer for nineteen months, 
almost without interruption. From first to last, 
he bore himself the same. The fall which made 
him take his bed, happened as he was engaged 
in an act of generosity. It had been his habit 
to make presents of money, or other gifts, to 
his servants at the holiday season. The acci- 
dent happened in this way: On reaching his 
carriage, he drew from his pocket a twenty- 


dollar bill, and offered it to his coachman asa ‘ 





Christmas gift. To hand it to the coachman he 
bad to step round the carriage-stone near the 
curb, As he extended his arm, he slipped on 
the icy pavement, and fell heavily on his hip 
against the curb and stepping-stone. He was 
carried into the house, and kept his bed for sev- 
eral wecks, pleurisy in a severe form following 
the accident. 

This was General Grant’s first real sickness, 
It came upon him when he was nearly 62 years 
old. Accustomed to out-door life, with a con- 
stitution tha: had withstood hardships without 
number, from the malarial attacks of a Southern 
climate, during four years of campaigning, in 
which he never spared himself, to the strain and 
harassments of two terms in the White House 
of exceptiunal excitement and responsibility, it 
was not unnatural to expect that he would be 
impatient of sick room restraint. But his self- 
command never failed him. He could not hide 
wholly the physical signs of his malady, but 
neither his expression nor voice betrayed him. 
He was always kind, always undemonstrative of 
pain, never murmuring, and fully disposed to 
bear his affliction with the least possible annoy- 
ance to those about him. When at last he was 
able to leave the sick room, he had to do it with 
the aid of crutches. No one knew how much of 
a humiliation it was to the old soldier to go 
about in this way until after the crutches were 
laid aside. Even then, be mentioned it in a 
bantering spirit. ‘Two legs were always good 
enough for me,” he said, **and I shan’t want four 
again.” 

The appearance of the cancer in June last year 
foreshadowed the end to him long before any 
one else but the doctors appreheuded fatal re- 
sults. One of his first questions when his throat 
was examined was: ‘*Is it cancer?” His suspi- 
cions amounted almost to a conviction that it 
was, and when he was informed that it was 
epithelioma he was not long in ignorance of 
what was meant and implied by that term, 8o 
long as the physicians were hopeful that the 
cancer might be of a benign nature, meaning 
that chere was a chance of keeping it in check 
by toning up the system, General Grant was 
hopefully disposed ; but the rapid progress of the 
disease, the decay of his strength, and the at- 
tenuation of his frame soon convinced him of 
what the end would be, aaa about how long he 
could expect to live. He accepted the logic of 
this discovery without a murmur. 

Visitors to the sick room, especially after it 
became definitely known that the cancer was of 
a malignant type, invariably came away im- 
pressed by the cheerful demeanor of the Gen- 
eral, Such concern as he showed was only in 
regard to his memoirs. His only remaining 
ambicion was tu finish them. The completion 
of the first volume, in December, was hastened 
by the General's apprehension that he had uo 
time to lose. Leaving the details of revision to 
Culouel Grant, he went into the preparauon of 
the second volume with as much vigor as he 
could command, His library and sleeping room 
adjoined, ‘The library contained his uvtes and 
records of the War, handily arranged tor refer- 
ence, As soon as the General bad breaktasted 
—his food had been almost entirely quid since 
last Fall, and his chief aiet mux and eggs—Col, 
Fred Grant and General Badeau were in the 
habit of joining bim tur work on his book, This 
was usually done in the Jivprary. The General 
had not been able to do dictation for a long 
time. It was easier fur him to write, the strain 
on his throut making extended speech painful, 
‘The physicians had also interdicted much tals- 
ing, as it would aggravate the disease, and Gen- 
eral Grant was Luactilious in obeying them, 

On days when the General felt unable to write 
he frequently indicated portions of his notes 
frum which he wanted abstracts prepared, Thus, 
frequently, when quite sick, he mapped out 
enough work to keep bis helpers busy for two or 
three days, At the end of the third week in 
March the book had beeu carried to the opera- 
tions attending the crossing of the James, in the 
Summer of 1864, about nine months before the 
surrender of Lee. ‘he rapid progress made by 
the disease toward the cloge of March necessi- 
tatea the discontinuance of work on his book. He 
laid down his pen without the expectation of 
writing another line of his memoirs, and gave 
comparatively livtle thought to them tor a 
month. Toward the end of April his thoughts 
turned once more to his memoirs, and’on the 1st 
day of May he surprised and delighted his fum- 
ily and friends by resuming work upon them, 

While the preparations of the book occupied 
the General’s mind more seriously than any- 
thing else, he was not unmindfel of ovher de- 
mands upon him. The house naturally was 
overrun with callers almost daily since early in 
March, One of the few things about which the 
General allowed himself to express concero was 
that his friends should not be denied the privi- 
lege of seeing him. “Any one that really 
wants to see me,” he often said, ** ougut not to 
be sent away.” Despite his wishes, it was, at 
times, considered best for him to be left undis- 
turbed, even by intimate friends. Colonel 
Grant’s discretion was relied on to meet these 
difficulties. That was one of the few things that 
were kept from the General. He never felt too 


sick to see his friends, even to the last, They 
relieved the tedium of his sufferings, and 

ghtened up his spirits. His welcome to vis- 
itors was always cordial. 

From the time ne became a sufferer from neu- 
ralgia the General had to wear some indoor 
protection for his head. During the Fall and 
Winter it was a knit woolen cap. Thatlessened 
the frequency of the attacks, but did not prevent 
them. When they recurred in conjunction with 
the soreness of his throat his pain was agoniz- 
ing. The most effectual and quick remedy for 
the neuralgia was an application of very hot 
cloths. Many times, the pains coming suddenly, 
he excused bimself from visitors long enough 
to have the cloths applied, and then resumed his 
talking as though nothing had happened. 

When the General was in his easy chair he 
liked to see his family and his friends about 
him, unless he felt very miserably. His daugh- 
ter was his chief delight. He loved the music 
of her voice, and her caresses, Scarcely a day 
passed when they were not left for an hour or so 
together, that she might read to him the news, 
and chat with him. At such times he lay back 
in his chair with closed eyes, commenting occa- 
sionally on what she read and enjoying every 
minute of her company. It was his usual cus- 
tom of late to keep his eyes closed when sitting 
up, though there were whole days at times when 
he was as wide awake as a person in health, His 
desire for the company of his daughter was 
strong also during his hours of suffering, He 
seemed to want her always near him when the 
slightest danger threatened. She could com- 
fort and cheer him quicker than any one else, 
This devotion was fully reciprocated; for her 
thoughts were all with him, and often when he 
slept she glided into his room to see if any- 
thing could be done for him, 

While at Mount McGregor he was visited by 
Gen. Simon B. Buckner, the Confederate 
commander at Fort Donelson. The interview 
was'a Very affecting one, and taxed the Gen- 
eral’s strength, 


THE NATION IN MOUBNING, 


With the exception of Secretary Endicott, all 
the members of the Oabinet were present at the 
Cabinet meeting of Juiy 23d, at which President 
Cleveland announced the death of General 
Grant, The President had been officially notified 
of the death by Col. Fred. Grant, and issued 
the following proclamation : 

By the President of the United States of America; 
A PROCLAMATION, 


The President of the United States has just re- 
ceived the sad tidings of the death of that illustri- 
ous citizen and ex-President of the United States, 
Gen. Ulysses 8, Grant, at Mount McGregor, in the 
State of New York, to which place he had lately 
been removed in the endeavor to prolong nia life, 

In making this announcement W the people of the 
United States, the President is impressed with the 
Mmaguitude of the public loss of a great military 
leauer, who was, in tae hour of victory, magnani- 
mous, amid disaster serene and self-sustained; 
who, in every station, whether as a soldier or as @ 
Chief Magistrate twice called to power by his 
fellow-country men, trod unswervingly the pathway 
of duty, undeterred by doubts, singleminded and 
straightforward, ‘The entire country has witnessed 
with deep emotion his prolonged and patient 
struggle with painful disease, and has watched by 
his couch of suffering with tearful sympathy. The 
destined end has come at lust, and his spirit has re- 
turned to the Creator who sent it forth, The great 
heart of the Nation that folicwed him when living, 
with love and pride, bows now in sorrow above him 
dead, tenderly mindful of his virtues, hia great 
patriotic services, and of the logs occasioned by his 
death, 

In testimony of respect to the memory of General 
Grant, it is ordered that the Executive Mansion and 
the several departments at Washington be draped 
in mourning for a period of thirty days, and that 
all public business shall, op the day of the funeral, 
be suspended, and the Secretaries of War and of 
the Navy will cause orders to be issued for appro- 
priate military and naval honors to be rendered on 
that day. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the sea) of the United States to be af- 
fixed, 

Done at the city of Washington this twenty-third duy 
of July, A. D., one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the independence of the 
United States the one hundred and tenth, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

By the President. 

T. F. BAYARD, Secretary of State. 


President Cleveland instructed Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Drum to go to New York to represent bim, 
and to consult with Mrs, Grant relative to the 
funeral of the ex-President. 

Governor‘Hill also issued « proclamation di- 
recting that the public buildings of the State of 
New York be draped in mourning, and that the 
flags be hung at half mast, 

The White House has peen handsomely draped, 
the emblems of mourning being equal to those 
on the building at the time of the death of 
President Garfield. They are over and around 
the windows and the door facing north, and the 
great pillars of the portico at the north entrance 
are also covered with black. Ohief Engineer 
Snyder, the Superintendent of the State, War, 
and Navy Department, borrowed @ flag from the 
War Department, and had ger | 
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staff on the little building on the southwest cor- 
ner of Seventeenth and F Streets, which was at 
one time General Grant’s headquarters, now 
used by the clerks of the Second Auditor’s office. 
In a few minutes a flag floated at half mast from 
the former headquarters of the deceased war- 
rior, Professor Widdows, at the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church, which General Grant for- 
merly attended, tolled minute bells for one hour 
on the large bell of the chime, and then played 
several dirges. In conclusion he struck General 
Grant’s age—63 strokes—on the large bell. 
General Grant was present on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1871, when the ehimes were dedicated, and 
one of the bells was the gift of Mrs. Grant, and 
bears her name. 

The announcement of the death of General 
Grant was received in Galena, his old home, 
from whence he went to the War, with most 
profound sorrow. Onreceiptof the news the 
church bells were tolled and the flags on the 
Custom House and all public buildings were dis- 
played at half mast. Many public buildings, 
churches, business houses, and private residences 
are draped in emblems of mourning. Gen. W. 
R. Rowley, the only surviving member of the 
old commander's staff, and now the only sur- 
vivor of the great military family circle, and 
whose wife died only a few weeks ago, was 
prostrated with grief. 

Referring to the death of General Grant at 
Detroit, Vice-President Hendricks said: * It is 
a great public calamity. His military achicve- 
ments in behalf of the country have been won- 
derfully appreciated, Since his retirement from 
the Presidency General Grant's unobtrusive 
ways have gained him a warm place in the hearts 
of the American people, and this feeling has 
been intensified by the material misfortunes 
which have come upon him. The sale of his 
book is marvelous, I know of no other liter- 
ary production which has been #0 popularly re- 
ceived. It shows the immense interest which 
the people of this country, South as well as 
North, take in what he says and did.” 

Secretary Whitney has issued an order direct- 
ing that the ensigns at each naval station and of 
each vessel of the United States Navyin com- 
mission be hoisted at half mast, and that a gun 
be fired at intervals uf every half-hour from sun- 
rise to sunset at each naval station and on board 
flagships aud vessels acting singly,on the day 
of the funeral, where this order may be received 
in time; otherwise on the day after its receipt. 
Officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps will 
wear the usual badge of mourning attached to 
the sword hilt and on the left arm for the period 
of thirty days. 

Dispatches from all over the country report 
the universal mourning. Colonel Grant re- 
ceived the following from the President: 

EXEOUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, 
Col, F. D. Grant: 

I will send a representative this afternoon to New 
York, bearing a letter to Mra. Grant, and in order 
to confer with you in respect to funera) ceremonies, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

The following dispatches are selected from the 
thousands received : 

Avausta, ME., July 28d, 
Mra. U. 8. Grant: 

Please accept my profoundest sympathy in your 
great bereavement. ‘The entire Nation mourns the 
loss of its first solaier and its first citizen, 

JAMES G, BLAINE. 


FREMONT, OHIO, July 23d, 
N. BE. Dawson: 


Please assure Mrs, Grant and the sorrowing family 
that they have the deep sympathy of Mrs. Hayes 
and myself. I wish to attend the funeral. Advise 
me as to the funera! arrangements. 

R. B. HAYEs. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., July 28d, 
Mra. General Grant; 

I have heard with great sorrow of Genera] Grant's 
death. loffer full measure of sympathy. 

SAMUEL J. RANDALL. 
Fort RENO, INDIAN TERRITORY, July 28d, 
Col, F. D. Grant: 

Will you please express to Mra. Grant my grie,, 
at the loss of my dearest friend and comrade, and 
my sincere sympathy and condolence with her in 
this hour of her great distress. 

P,. H. SHERIDAN, Lieutenant-General. 


TRIBUTES FROM THE SOUTH. 


Happy he was in one sense in the time of his 
death. Had hia life ended but a few years since, 
the mourning for the great leader would have 
been more or less sectional in its manifestation. 
Dying as he now dies, the grief is as widespread 
as the Union, and the sorrow is as national as 
his fame. Only a little while ago General Grant 
belonged to the victorious Narth. In his last 
days he was the foremost citizen of these United 
States, of North and South alike. It was as 
General of the armies of the United States that 
General Grant was held in most joyous and 
honorable remembrance by the North, and by 
the act of North and South alike he died as Gen- 
eral of the armies of the United States. By 
this act the whole distance between 1885 and 
1885 was bridged over. The North had no 
thought save of the man of Appomattox, and 
the South had no thought save of him who told 
the worn and ragged Confederate soldiers of 
Lee’s army that they might take their horses 
home with them, as they would need them for 





the Spring plowing, and who threw his soldierly 
honor into the scale when Andrew Johnson was 
hesitating whether he should, by arresting Gen. 
R. E. Lee, violate the terms of the Confederate 
surrender and the sanctity of the parole.— 
Charleston News and Courier. 

It is as a great soldier—brave, simple, gener- 
ous, and victorious— that he will be best remem- 
bered. It is as a soldier, even though his sword 
struck down her cause, that the South loves to 
remember him, As the conqueror of Lee, re- 
fusing to take the sword of that great leader 
whose heart broke when he surrendered his 
army; asthe thoughtful victor, feeding his 
starving enemies from his own wagons; as the 
high-minded man of honor, demanding the in- 
tegrity of his parole at the bands of a vindic- 
tive Secretary of War; as a dauntless man, 
standing alone, but determined, between the 
helpless South and the angry North, he held, 
as he deserved, in all his trials, the deepest and 
fullest sympathy of our people.—Allanta Con- 
stitulion, 

The close of his military career was in a gen- 
erous treatment of his fallen foe that sent a 
thrill of grateful recognition through the heart 
of theSouth. His conduct toward General Lee 
and the Southern army at Appomattox, and his 
firm stand in defense of their rights as prison- 
ers, and bis own honor as a soldier will always be 
a model for the action of other victorious lead- 
ers, and isa green leaf that hides many a shadow 
on his subsequent career.— Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. 

‘The proclamation of Governor McEnery, the 
Governor of Louisiana, contains the following : 

‘Even while he was still bearing acute agony 
with heroic fortitude, the sad eulogies of his 
countrymen expressed their grief, now to be 
uttered with deep lamentation. A great Amer- 
ican captain has fallen. The brave and mag- 
nanimous leader willbe remembered with honor 
by soldiers of all countries, A renowned mag- 
istrate is numbered with our dead ex-Presidents, 
Let our people, with one accord, do just honor 
to his memory, and remember those who are 
made desolate by his death, It is ordered that 
half-hour guns be fired to-morrow (Friday), be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, and on the day which 
may be set apart for his public obsequies, on 
which day all state offices will be closed, and 
flags on all public builcings will be displayed at 
half mast.” 

Gen. James Longstreet, at his home, near 
Gainesville, Ga., on receiving the news of 
General Grant's death, said: ‘*He was the 
truest as well as the bravest man that ever 
lived.” 

General Longstreet gave many reminiscences 
of Grant during the Mexican War and before the 
C.vil War. ‘‘The next time we met,” said 
General Lonystreet, after detailing some of 
these, *‘ was at Appomattox, and the first thing 
that General Grant said to me when we stepped 
aside, placing his arm in mine, was: ‘Pete (a 
sobriquet of mine), let us have another game of 
brag, to recall the old days which were so 
pleasant to us all,’ Great God! thought I to 
myself, how my heart swells out to such a mag- 
nanimous touch of humanity! Why do men 
fight who were born to be brothers? 

“During the war, my immediate command 
had engaged the troops of Grant but once, at 
the battle of the Wilderness. We came into no 
sort of personal relations, however. .In the 
Spring of 1865, one day, while awaiting a letter 
from Genera] Grant, General Lee said to me: 
‘There is nothing ahead of us but to eurren- 
der.’ It was as one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to arrange the terms of peace that I 
met General Grant at Appomattox. His whole 
greeting and conduct toward us was as though 
nothing had ever happened to mar our pleas- 
ant relations.” 

The following was sent to the Boston Globe's 
correspondent in April, when General Grant 
was reported dying: 

BEAUVOIR, Miss., April 2d, 1885, 

“Sim: Your letter, asking me to give my views on 
the subject of General Grant’s military career has 
been received. With most respectful consideration 
for you and the influential paper you represent, I 
must decline to comply with the request, for the 
following reasons : 

«“ General Grant is reported dying. Although he 
invaded our country with ruthless track, it was with 
open hand; and, so far as I know, he abetted neither 
pillage nor arson, When his armies were so suc- 
cessful that General Lee’s army had not even the 
power further to retreat, General Grant gave terms 
both liberal and courteous, and has, since the War, I 
believe, shown no malignity nor perpetuated sian- 
ders against the Confederates, either of the military 
or civil service. Therefore, instead of seeking to 
disturb the quiet of his closing hours, [ would, if it 
were in my power, willingly contribute to the repose 
of his miad, and the comfort of his body. 

*¢ JEFFERSON DAVIS,” 


THE SYMPATHY OF GLADSTONE. 

The news of the death of General Grant cre- 
ated a profound impresmon in London, The 
flags at the American Exchange and at the 
American Consulate were placed at half-mast 
the moment the news reached the city. Large 
portraits of the dead hero, draped in mourning, 
were placed over the balconies and doors of both 
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buildings. The whole front of the American 
Exchange was also heavily draped. 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Bright were both 
much affected on receiving a copy of the dis- 
patch announcing the death of General Grant. 
Mr. Gladstone said: ‘I will willingly pay my 
humble tribute. Let me write rather than 
speak it.” He then wrote as follows: ‘ Mr. 
Gladstone hes heard with regret the sad news of 
General Grant’s death. He ventures to assure 
the bereaved family of the sympathy he feels 
with them in their affliction at the loss of one 
who had rendered his country such signal ser- 
vices as a General and a statesman.” 

United States Minister Phelps, on being 
handed a copy of the dispatch, expressed the 
greatest concern at the sad event. He instantly 
ordered the building of the American Legation 
to be draped in mourning and the flag placed 
at half-mast. 

Mr. John Bright, in an interview at the Re- 
form Club said: “I desire to express my sympa- 
thy with the family of General Grant in the 
sorrow through which they are passing.” 

The newspapers contain long obituary no- 
tices of General Grant, many of them taking 
up most of their available space in accounts of 
scenes and incidents in the life of the illustrious 
patriot. 

Many prominent Americans called a meeting, 
to be held at the American Legation, for the 
purpose of taking appropriate action on the 
death of General Grant and to condole with 
his family. 

Mr. Henry Irving was seen in the green 
room of the Lyceum Theater. He said he 
was deeply grieved *to hear of the death of 
General Grant. He hoped he would not be 
deemed presumptuous in expressing his condo- 
lence, but he had met the General under pleas- 
ant circumstances which he could never forget, 
and he had greatly admired his noble courage 
during his illness. Mr. Irving then wrote: 
“Henry Irving’s deepest sympathy with the 
family fof General Grant at the loss of #0 
noble a man, 80 illustrious a general, and such 
a beloved father.” 

The London Daily News says: *‘ There have 
been few braver men than Grant. England will 
sincerely regret his death. It isasa soldier that 
he will be remembered. It is on his military 
services that his fame will rest. After Lincoln's 
death Grant was decidedly the most popular 
man in the United States. His quarrel with 
Johnson did not diminish this. He was essen- 
tially a man of action, not of speech. His name 
will ever be associated with the great and right- 
eous struggle of which Lincoln was the brain 
and heart, and Grant the arm and weapon.” 

The London Daily Tedegraph devotes two 
columns to a review of General Grant's military 
career. Editorially it says: ‘Yesterday the 
greatest and most successful soldier that the 
United States has produced breathed his last. 
In no portion of the United States have the 
financial disasters marking the close of General 
Grant's career been regarded with more sympa- 
thy and regret than in England. Beyond all 
others, he was best fitted to,copefwith the tre- 
mendous crisis which made him, and when the 
grave closes over all that is mortal of Ulysses 
Simpson Grant it will be felt that he leaves be- 
hind him no man cast in a simpler, sincerer, or 
more heroic mold.” 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE FUNERAL. 


On June 24th, General Grant went into the 
office room at Mount McGregor early in the 
evening, and handed to Col. Fred. Grant a slip 
of paper, on which was written substantially 
this: 

‘There are three places from which I wish a choice 
of burial place to be made : 

‘ West Point.--I would prefer this above others, 
but for the fact that my wife could not be placed 
beside me there. 

* Galena, or some place in Illinois.—Because from 
that state I received my first General’s commission, 

** New York.—Because tie people of that city be- 
friended me in my need.” 

Of the three places for which he expressed a 
preference, one—West Point—was rendered out 
of the question because of the General's desire 
that the remains of his beloved wife might some 
day repose beside his, The other two places 
were Galena and New York City, Public senti- 
ment, as far asit could be ascertained, was al- 
most entirely in favor of this city. Here, in the 
Nation’s real capital, which he himself had 
selected as his residence for his declining years, 
it was regarded as fitting that his tomb should 
be. Seme great public place like Central Park, 
daily visited by thousands, was deemed to be the 
most appropriate spot. 

As pleas for the burial of Grant in this city 
the Times has given the following, which speak 
for themselves : 

*“*Ngew York.—Because the people of that city be- 
friended me in my need. 

U.S. GRANT. 
FROM TENNYSON’S “‘ ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON.” 





Bury the Great Duke 

With an Empire’s Jamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 





Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


IL 
Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore? 
Here, in streaming London’s central roar. 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bones forevermore. 


The Board of Aldermen adopted the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, That His Honor, the Mayor, be author- 
ized to transmit to the family of the deceased Gen- 
eral the heartfelt sorrow of the authorities of the 
city of New York at the sad bereavement, and that 
he be algo authorized to tender a burial place in any 
one of the parks of the city.” 


Mayor Grace dispatched the following : 

NEw YORK, July 28d, 1885, 

Mra. U.S. Grant, Mount McGregor, New York: 

In advance of official action, I am instructed to 
tender to yourself and family the deep sympathy of 
the Common Council and the municipal authorities 
of the city of New York in your sad bereavement. 
I am also authorized by informal action of the au- 
thorities, which will be made official to-morrow, to 
tender to you a last resting-place for the remains of 
General Grant in any one of the parks of this city 
which you may select. 

Iam also authorized to offer the Governor’s Room 
at the City Hall for the purpose of allowing the body 
to lie in state. 

W. R. GRACE, Mayor. 

Colonel Grant asked to have some one sent to 
confer with him, and Mayor Grace started for 
Mount McGregor. 

Before leaving the city Mayor Grace directed 
that the City Hall should be appropriately 
draped in mourning and the flags kept at half 
mast. 

The Board of Excise yesterday adopted reso- 
lutions in favor ,of closing its office on the day 
of General Grant’s funeral, and announcing its 
intention of participating in any public cere- 
monies as a mark of respect, The Board of 
Park Commissioners, after adopting similar 
resolutions, and ordering the flags of the de- 
partment placed at half mast, adjourned as a 
mark of respect. 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE, 


Ulysses 8, Grant was born at Point Pleasant, 
O., April 27th, 1822. In the following year 
his parents removed to Georgetown, O., and 
here his boyhood was passed. He entered West 
Point Academy in 1839 as the appointee of Con- 
gressman Thomas L. Hamer. In 1843 he gradu- 
ated, ranking twenty-first in his class of thirty- 
nine, and was made a brevet second-lieutenant. 
In 1845 he was ordered to General Taylor’s army 
in Texas and made a full lieutenant. In the 
Mexican War, that began shortly after, he took 
part in the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, and Monterey, under General Taylor, 
and being afterward transferred to the army 
under Scott, was in all the engagements from 
Vera Cruz to the capture of the City of Mexico, 
His gallantry at Molino del Rey and Chapultepec 
won him a first lieutenancy and a brevet cap- 
taincy. At the close of the war he returned 
with his regiment, and in 1848 married Miss Julia 
T. Dent, of St. Louie. In 1852 his regiment was 
sent to the Pacific Coast, and while stationed at 
Fort Vancouver in 1853, he was commissioned 
captain. In 1854 he resigned and settled 
at St. Louis, where he cultivated a 
farm in the vicinity and carried on the 
business of a real-estate agent. In 1859 he was 
employed by his father in the tannery and 
leather trade at Galena, Ill., where the break- 
ing out of the Rebellion found him, He was 
chosen captain of a company of volunteers, 
with which he proceeded to Springfield, and 
after a brief service as mustering officer, Gov- 
ernor Yates appointed him colonel of the 
Twenty-first Illinois regiment, dating from June 
17th, 1861. On August 23d he was promoted to 
brigadier-general, and assumed command of the 
troops at Cairo. Soon after he took possession of 
Paducah and Smithland, Ky., and on November 
7th, fought the battle of Belmont. Early in 
February, 1862, with a force of 15,000 men and 
a flotilla of gunboats, he proceeded against 
Forts Henry and Donelson. Fort Henry sur- 
rendered to the gunboats February 6th, and on 
February 16th, Fort Donelson was captured 
after bloody fighting. It was the first brilliant 
success achieved by the Union armies, and 
Grant's fame was at once established. He was 
immediately commissioned major-general. At 
daybreak of April 6th, while at Pittsburgh Land- 
ing, awaiting reinforcements, his army was at- 
tacked by the Confederate forces under Gen. 
Albert Sidney Johnston, and, after a bloody and 
desperate battle, was driven back to the banks 
of the Tennessee River. General Johnston was 
killed, and, Buell’s army arriving inthe night, 
the Confederates were defeated on the fol- 
lowing day. Corinth fell into his hands 
in May. In July he was made commander of 
the department of West Tennessee. On 
the 17th of September he defeated Gen- 
eral Price at Inka. His department was 
then extended to include the Mississippi as 
far down as Vicksburg. He spent the Winter of 
62 in preparation, opened the campaign with 
the victories at Raymond, Jackson, Ohampion’s 
Hill, and Big Black, and on the 4th of July 
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captured Vicksburg, with Pemberton’s army of 
27,000 men. 

Promoted to Major-General of the regular 
Army, he was made commander of the military 
division of the Mississippi, and, proceeding to 
Chattanooga, he concentrated his forces, at- 
tacked Bragg, and won the famous battles of 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain. 
Longstreet was quickly compelled to raise the 
siege of Knoxville, and soon afterward Congress 
revived the grade of lieutenant-general, to which 
President Lincoln at once appointed him. 
General Grant issued his first general order, as- 
suming command of the armies of the United 
States on March 17th, 1864. Sending Sherman 
on the long campaign that included the fall of 
Atlanta and the great march through Georgia 
and the Carolinas, he came East and assumed 
personal command of the Army of the Potomac. 
May 3d witnessed his army advancing toward 
Richmond. Desperate and sanguinary battles 
marked every step of progress, and when Grant 
reached the Jumes River he had lost 54,000 men, 
while Lee had suffered the irreparable loss of 
from 35,000 to 40,000 of his veterans, 

Then followed the successful siege of Peters- 
burg, the fall of Richmond, and the surrender 
of Lee’s army at Appomattox Court House, in 
April, 1865. 

In every sense the hero of the War, Grant 
then established his headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Congress created the rank of General for 
him, and he was commissioned July 22d, 1866. 
In 1867, when President Johnson suspended 
Stanton, Grant was made Secretary of War ad 
interim, and held the office until January 14th, 
1868. The Republicans unanimously nominated 
him their candidate for President, May 21st, 
1868, and he deteated Horatio Seymour, receiv- 
ing 214 electoral votes to 80. He was re-elected 
in 1872, defeating Horace Greeley, and receiving 
a popular majority of 762,991, His electoral 
vote was 286 to 80 for the other candidates. 

In 1876 he retired from the active service of 
the nation, and, after a few months of private 
life, began his tour around the world. Every- 
Where he went tributes of respect were paid him 
such as no other living man could have secured, 
The freedom of the chief cities of England was 
voted to him. He was asked to settle state 
questions in China, and the Mikako of Japan, 
whose person is held sacred, shook him by the 
band when they met; a thing without precedent 
in the history of that country. 

On his return his friends made a great effort 
to bring about his nomination to a third term 
of the Presidency ; but traditional opposition to 
a departure from the example set by Washing- 
ton defeated the movement for his nomination. 
Since then his only connection with public af- 
fairs was in representing the United States in 
the negotiation of a treaty of commerce with 
Mexico. Establishing his home in New York, 
he embapked his means in the banking business 
carried on by his sons and Ferdinand Ward. The 
villainy of the latter wrecked the establishment, 
swept away his whole property, and hastened 
his death. On the 3d of March, 1885, he was 
nominated to be General on the retired list, with 
$15,000 a year pay, by President Arthur, and 
was unanimously confirmed by the Senate. 


THE PLACE OF BURIAL, 


General Grant will be buried at one end of the 
Mall, in Central Park. It has been left to Mayor 
Grace to select the precise spot. Major-Gen- 
eral W. 8. Hancock has taken charge of the fu- 
neral ceremonies, The family expressed a wish 
that General! Grant should be buried with mili- 
tary honors by the National Government, and 
the Secretary of War assigned General Hancock 
to the duty. The funeral services will take 
place from Mount McGregor, on August 4th. 
The body, which is embalmed, will be removed 
to Albany, where it will remain one day; from 
thence it will be taken to this city, where the in- 
terment will take place on the 8th. The relig- 
ious services will be under the charge of Dr. 
Newman. The President, General Sherman, and 
General Sheridan are the only pall bearers who 
have been selected up to this date (July 27th). 
The President will select the rest. Governor 
Sherman, of Iowa, suggests that the Governors 
of all the states be invited to attend the funeral. 
General Hancock will probably carry out the 
suggestion. Proffers of services of various or- 
ganizations are constantly reaching General 
Hancock’s headquarters. 


Hymn Dotes. 


A REMARKABLE HYMN. 


BY I. FORSYTH, D.D. 








Most of the hymn books in use among us con- 
tain one, or both, of the hymns, beginning, 
“Sovereign of worlds,” and ‘*Ye Christian 
heralds go, proclaim!” Who wrote them is a 
question which none of the compilers have thus 
far been able to answer. Accordingly, they are 
variously referred to “ Pratt’s Collection,” 
“English Baptist Magazine,” “Anon,” “ Mrs. 
Voke.” The Presbyteriau Hymnal, probably on 
the authority of Oathcart’s Baptist Cyclopedia, 





names B, H, Draper as the author of “ Ye Chris 
tian heralds,” and Mrs, Voke as the authoress of 
“Sovereign of worlds.” On the other hand, 
The Baptist Praise Book attributes ‘‘ Sovereign 
of worids,” to B. H. Draper, and ‘* Ye Christian 
heralds” to ‘‘ Pratt’s Collection.” 

None of these compilers seem to have known 
that these two apparently independent bymns 
are really parts of one and the same, and, there- 
fore, must have been composed by the same per- 
son, whoever he or she may have been, whether 
“ Anon.,” “* Mrs. Voke,” or **B. H, Draper.” 

The bymn, I am quite sure, in its original 
text, was first published in our country, in “The 
General Assembly’s Missionary Magazine and 
Evangelicel Intelligencer for 1805” (p. 360), with 
the heading: ‘‘ Hymn Suug at the Farewell of 
Missionaries, by a Bristol Student,” and signed 
“B. H. D.” It next appeared in a little Baptist 
collection of ‘‘ Hymns Original and Selected, for 
the Use of Christians,’’ by Elias Smith and Ab- 
ner Jones, Portland, 1807, with a few changes, 
and the heading : “ Hymn Sung at the Departure 
of the Missionaries, by a Bristol Student,” 

In this edition, the hymn begins, ** Ruler of 
worlds, display,” etc., and, in the fifth verse, 
** Ye Christian heroes,” etc. Who ‘‘ the mission- 
aries” were, at whose departure the hymn was 
sung, is matter of conjecture. I have no doubt 
that they were Drs. Marshman and Ward, who 
were sent out to join Dr. Carey, in 1799. 

In his *\Laudes Domini,” Dr. Robinson gives 
1803 as the date of the hymn, “Sovereign of 
worlds,” etc, If this be the true date, then the 
missionaries must have been Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain, who, in that year, went out tu 
join the Serampore Mission. 

For the benefit of all future eompilers of 
hymn books, I append this hymn, in its original 
text, as given in the “General Assembly's 
Missionary Magazine for 1805,” 

Newsunreu, N. Y. 





HYMN. 

BY A BRISTOL STUDENT. 
Sovereign of worlds! dispjay thy pow’r, 
Be this thy Zion’s favor’d hour ; 

Bid the bright morning star arise, 
And point the nations to the skies. 


— 
. 


nw 
. 


Set up thy throne where Satan reigns, 
On Africa’s shores, on India’s plains; 
On wilds and continents unknown 
And be the universe thine own! 


» 


Speak—and the world shall hear thy voice! 
Speak—and the deserts shall rejoice! 
Scatter the shades of moral] night ! 

Let worthless idols fiee the light! 


— 


. Trusting in him, dear brethren, rear 
The Gospel standard, void of fear; 
Go seek with joy your destin’d shore, 
To view your native land no more. 


a 


. Yes; Christian heroes! go proclaim 
Salvation through Immanuel’s name ; 
To India 8 clime the tidings Lear, 
And plant the Rose of Sharon there. 


. He’}l shield you with a wall of fire, 
With flaming zee] your beeasts inspire, 
Bid raging winds their fury cease, 
And hush the tempests into peace. 


. And when our labors all are o’er 
Then we shal! meet to part no more; 
Meet, with the blood-boughe throng to fall, 
And crown our Jesus Lord of All. 


THE EXTINCTION OF SPECIES. 





At the last meeting of the American Associa- 
tion Mr. Meehan read a paper on ‘*The Ex- 
tinction of Species,” in which he endeavored to 
point out that, under what had come to be called 
the law of environment alone, which had been 
called in to account for the rise and fall of species, 
things conid hardly occur with the method and 
regularity which we saw prevailing everywhere 
around us; and he, for one, was disposed to 
look farther than had been done into Nature 
itself for the power which directed these opera- 
tions, though at the risk, probably, of being 
charged with a desire to drag theology into 
science. The name of this branch of science 
would not trouble him. It was enough to show 
that, under the law of absolute selfishness which 
was involved in the theory of a struggle for life, 
and the doctrine of mere accident, which was all 
there was in environment, there could not be 
order or system, except under intelligent direc- 
tion and foresight ; and as intelligent scientific 
men it was our duty to search for the main- 
spring which so evidently underlies the whole. 
Instead of selfishness, unselfishness was manifest 
in the actions of living things; and, so far as 
vegetable life could be ®ompared with animal 
life in its behaviour, unselfishness prevailed. 
If we now glanced at the ratio of deaths at 
various ages, we should see that no advance had 
been made through all the long ages in a vic- 
tory for humanity over death. A few years had 
been added to the average duration of life; but 
the proportion of deaths at various ages re- 





mained the same, in spite of the great advances 
in knowledge of the medical sciences. In like 
manner, in births the average proportion of the 
‘sexes continued about the same in all ages and 
climes, It must be evident that a mere chance 
condition of environment, or an undirected 
struggle, could not result in such systematic 
order. It seemed more philosophic to suspect 
the existence of some directing power, and, 
without taking the suspicion for fact, endeavor 
to find it, 

Looking at plant life, he thought he could 
discern absolute provision for death ; and, if so, 
this would involve a weaknees in the prevalent 
idea that a mere struggle for life, or conditions 
of environment, were the sole factors in the ori- 
gin of species, Color was an element of extinc- 
tion, to a great extent. Fruit did not color till 
near maturity. Leaves colored when about to 
die. The petals of flowers were but modified 
leaves, and had a far less hold on life than the 
leaves out of which they are transformed. 
While a leaf might have vital power enough to 
live three months, three weeks would witness 
the birth and death of the transformed leaves, 
or petals. The races of colored flowers, also, 
had, evidently, a shorter life than those with in- 
conspicuous ones. Just in proportion as they 
are invested with bright colors, do they seem to 
become imbecile, and unable to take care of 
themselves. Many fail to produce seed, except 
through the friendly aid of insects ; and, when 
they find themselves in localities where their 
special insects cannot attend them, they barely 
hold their own by offsetts, or finally die away. 
Ii, as seems probable, colored flowers have been 
evolved from inconspicuous forms, we see that 
it has been with limited facilities for running 
alone in the world, and by so much 
an advance on the road to extinction, 
One of the most interesting chapters in Dar- 
win's treatise on this subject, is where he shows 
that, in the highly colored order of Orchidacew, 
the amount of extinction must have been enor- 
mous; and, im comparatively recent times, 
dichugamy was also referred to as evidently an 
agent in thelaw of extinction. This disarrange- 
ment of simultaneous maturity in the sexual 
organs of flowers had been traced in a great 
degree to questions of temperature. The male 
organs were excited to growth under a lower 
temperature than required by the female, In 
climates or seasons when the warm Spring 
came suddenly, the pistils would mature simul- 
taneously, or before the stamens, In ciimates or 
seasons Wheie milder Winters occurred before 
the Springtame set in for good, the males would 
maiure before the female, In Pennsylvania 
the catkins of the hazel bush, or of some 
Conifere were often thus brought to maturity 
long before the females appeared, and there 
were no seeds in such seasons. The facta were 
indeed well known. The operation of such a 
law on the fi t of a species to a certain 
locality, or of total extinction, in case of a change 
of its own climate was apparent, It was cer- 
tainly a law of extinction which ho struggle for 
life could prevail against, whether we admit that 
the conditions were under intelligent guidance, 
or mere accident. The plants had taken on, 
under some evolutionary views, conditions 
which only insured the more speedy destruc- 
tion of the species, There was no chance for 
any one developing some * profitable” element 
that would fit the race to be better adapted to 
the changed conditions. Insects, or the wind 
alone, could aid such dichogamic changes in 
some few instances ; but how, when the differ- 
ence in time was 80 great that the fertilizing 
element was wholly lost? Mr. Darwin has 
frankly stated that “if we ask ourselves why 
this or that species is rare, we answer that 
something is unfavorable to its conditions of 
life ; but what that something is we can hardly 
ever tell.” We cannot tell if we are to look at 
the selfishness which is at the foundation of the 
origin of species by ‘ profitable efforts,” or the 
accidents of environment; but, when we see 
that color and dichogamy are directly in the 
line of unfavorable conditions to easy and fruit- 
ful reproductions, and that, in whatever way we 
look at it, death is as orderly and systematic as 
life itself, why should we not be permitted to 
look about for some influencing cause where Mr. 
Darwin professes to be unable to find an ade- 
quate one? He thought an unprejudieed view 
of the whole question would lead to the great 
probability, at least, that there was some power 
leading all things forward into one harmonious 
effort, and to which the life or death of the in- 
dividual was wholly subservient ; and we might 
even go 80 far as to say that natural science had 
advanced so far as to take in, to itself many of 
the subjects which were supposed to be the 
special prerogatives of natural theology. Prof. 
Lester L. Ward said that Mr. Meehan had 
made no new eontribution to science. He was 
merely introducing views prevalent hundreds of 
years ago, which modern science had abundant- 
ly refated, and was endeavoring to break away 
from. There was no advance in the promul- 
gation of such views. They were not even 
novel as coming from Mr. Meehan, as the asso- 
cistion had heard him express the same on 
several Occasions before. 








, A gentleman present, whose name was not 
announced, asked if he understood the speaker 
to say that there was a power outside of the im- 
mediate environment, which directed the time 
and manner of death? 

Mr. Meeham replied that the facts he had of- 
fered as he interpreted them did slow that 
death was not the result of blind chunce, and 
that the ‘‘environment” must necessarily have 
some directing power behind it. 

The interrogator then remarked that he could 
not agree with Mr, Meeham. He did not believe 
there was any power outside of the environment, 
and thought the whole address one of those at- 
tempts to reconcile ecience with religion which 
was wholly out of place ina scientific conven- 
tion, because everybody knew that there was no 
antagonism between science and religion when 
properly understood, and, therefore, no neces- 
sity for any effort to reconcile them. 

The presiding officer, Professor Cope, said he 
agreed with the last speaker. He shouid not 
have allowed Mr, Mecham to proceed with his 
address, only that they had reached to the end 
of the list of the papers to be read, and, as 
there was plenty of time, he allowed his sense of 
generosity to prevail, and allowed Mr. Mecham 
to proceed without interruption to theend. He 
would now adjourn the meeting. 


Biblical Research, 


THE RAYNER PAPYRUS OF THE 
THIRD CENTURY. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, 











Dr. Apoty Harnack’s (** Theolog. Litera- 
turz.,” 1885, 12) review of Dr. G, Bickell’s pub- 
lication, ‘‘ Zin Papyruafragment eines nicht- 
kanonischen Hvangeliums,” a notice of which 
was given in Tux lnpDEPENDENT of July 9th, de- 
serves the closest attention of scholars, The 
fragment in question, which had heen pre- 
viously announced asa third century papyrus 
of Matthew, isa mere shred, three and one-half 
centimeters high, four and one-third broad, 
written only on one side, and containing only 
seven lines, mutilated at both beginning and 
end. Ninety-six letters are easily legibie,.and 
nine more ean be more doubtfully recognized, 
distributed thus: 11 (16)+16+17+19 (20)+16 
+16+2(4)=105, The omginal length of the 
line can be quite accurately determined, how- 
ever, from lines 3 and 4, which contain an Old 
Testament quotation; and, proceeding on this 
hint, Bickell has restored the passage. In the 
following copy, the restorations of Bickel! are 
included in square brackets. The easily legible 
parte of the text are given in capital letters, and 
the less legible portions in cursives ; 


(1.) [Mera d2 1d) gATEIN QE éfHyov, ILA 


[vrec] 

(2.) [év ratrg7] TH NYKTI ZKANAAAIZ 
[Ogjce0] 

(8.) (Ge xara] TO TPA@EN- TLATAEQ TON 
[roueva) 

(4.) [kai ra] mPOBATA AIAZKOPIITZOHE 
{ovrac, ] 

(5.) [Eimévrog ro) Y TLET KAI EI MLANTEZ 
O [ix éywr] 

(6.) [4on airy] 0 AAEKTPYQN AIE KOK 
[«b&er] 


(7.) [xai od rpédrov rpic a) HApy [hoy pe}. 
This may be fairly represented in English thus: 


(1.) [But after) EATING, WHEN THEY WENT 
OUT: AL{I) 

(2.) [in this) NIGHT WILL BE OFFEND{ed,} 

(8.) [according to] WHAT I8 WRITTEN: I 
WILL SMITE THE 


(Shepherd, } 
(4.) [and the) SHEEP SHALL BE s0aT- 
TER{ed.) 
(5.) [To the saying oJF PETER: EVEN IF 
ALL, Nfot 1,} 


(6.) [he said to him:}] THE COCK TWICE 
SHALL CR{ow,] 
(7.) [and thou first shalt thrice AJEN{y me.]. 


Keeping his eye on the fragment itself 
(the capital letters above) the student will at 
once observe that it is not a portion of a manu- 
script of either Matthew or Mark, but yet con- 
taine a text closely related to Mark, xiv, 26—80 
(Mat. xxvi, 30—34), What is the relation be- 
tween the two? Bickell says at once that the 
fragment presents an older text than either of 
our evangelists, and desires to find in it a frag- 
ment of one of these early evangelical writings, 
neither pseudepigraphic nor heretical, but en- 
tirely well-intentioned, to which Luke alludes in 
the preface of his Gospel. Harnack goes fur- 
ther. He is inclined to seein it, not only a text 
undoubtedly older than Matthew and Mark, 
but also the first-recovered documentary trace 
of a primitive Gospel presenting a text out of 
which that of our Matthew and Mark was 
framed. He could wish to draw at once the 
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facts are simply these; seven short lines de- 
scribing the events recorded in Mark xiv, 26—30 
(Mt. xxvi, 30—34) in language closely similar 
but not identical, compressed into narrower 
space, and expressed in commoner terms. To 
infer that, therefore, we have here an older 
text, or a more original one, is to go far be- 
yond the premises. To talk of Papia'’s ‘‘Logia,” 
and a primitive text out of which Mark was 
made, is to take an excursion into sheer dream- 
land. 

With Dr. Harnack I gladly agree in several of 
the five points which he raises in testing the 
value of the document. The text is not Mat- 
thew’s or Mark's, but only closely related to 
theirs. It is plainly shorter than either. Dr. 
Bickell appears to have rightly determined the 
extent of the mutilation at the beginning and 
ending of the lines. And although I should not 
agree with his restoration in every letter, the 
sense of the passage is represented beyond 
question with sufficient accuracy by his restora- 
tion. But, on the two questions, Is the papyrus 
text more ancient than the text of Mark, and 
Is the fragment really a fragment of a Gospel? 
I conceive that there is much to be said, and 
that the trend of it will be in opposition to Pro- 
fessor Harnack’s conclusions. 

(1). The reasons that are assigned for the 
greater age of the text represented in the papy- 
rus than that of Mark are as follows: Ite 
greater brevity, the plainness of its language, 
and the omission of Christ’s appointment to 
meet the disciples in Galilee. The facts here 
asserted are patent; the narrative that occupies 
879 letters in Matthew, and about 332 in Mark, 
here is compressed into about 205 or less; the 
use of ifjyov (?) for iéjAHov, adexrpydy tor 
GAéxruc, woxxb§er tor gwvijoat, all mark a tend- 
ency to plain and popular, as distinguished from 
literary, solemn, or what Bickell calls ** hier- 
atic” speech ; and the absence of the declaration 
that Jesus would meet his disciples in Galilee is 
clear, from the necessities of the space. But 
the conclusion is an absolute non sequitur, and 
depends on many assumptions, among them the 
prejudging of the nature of the work of which 
these lines are a fragment. It has no validity 
whatever, unless this work was a Gospel, and,even 
in that case, would be of very doubtful valid- 
ity. We must first determine the purpose of the 
writer in penning this fragment, before the facts 
that it is briefer than Mark, more popular in 
style, and omits certain statements, have any 
bearing whatever on the relative age or original- 
ity of thetwo. But to determine this question 
carries with it the determination of the broader 
one of the nature of the writing from which this 
fragment is taken. 

(2). Professor Harnack frankly allows that he 
cannot, with absolute certainty, affirm that the 
lines before us are part of a Gospel narrative. 
“The supposition remains,” be says, “that we 
have before us not a fragment of an evangelical 
writing, but a free, memoriter citation, which 
possibly stood in a homily.” Certain analogous 
citations, he frankly refers to as collected in 
Dr. Ezra Abbot's “The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel,” 1880, pp. 20sq., 91sq. 98sq. 
Nevertheless, he believes it very improbable that 
such is the case here, ‘It is hard to believe, that 
through an improvised reconstruction, a pas- 
sage could be accidentally restored to a form 
which, on many grounds, we could recognize as 
its oldest form.” What Professor Harnack 
means by these “many grounds” we have al- 
ready seen; so that we are again driven to the 
consideration of the purpose of these seven lines 
in order to solve their problems, And here, in- 
deed, all investigation of them must begin. We 
must start with the probable intent of the passage; 
and only if that fails to account for its form, 
must we seek an account of it in other consid- 
erations. 

Now, in my judgment, the passage bears on its 
face its purpose of a rapid and compressed re- 
view of Jesus’s predictions‘of his desertion by his 
disciples, and is, therefore, not the original 
account from; which Mark and Matthew were ex- 
panded, but, visibly, an abbreviated report of 
what they say, adopted to a purpose. The 
opening seems to hint that a saying of Jesus’ be- 
fore supper was ended, immediately, preceded. 
To infer that the whole document was, there- 
fore, a collection of sayings of Jesus, and speak 
mysteriously of Papias’s *‘ Logia,” is to proveed 
per sallum with a vengeance. But, to infer from 
the subsequent contents of the fragment that 
the words of Jesus, spoken during the supper 
and recorded in Mark xiv, 18-21 (Mt, xxvi, 21 
#q.), immediately preceded, is so natural as to be 
almost certain. The fragment then brings 
closely together the prediction during supper, 
of Jesus’s betrayal by one of his disciples, the 
prediction after supper, of the desertion of all 
his disciples, and the prediction subsequently of 
the denial by Peter. Here is artificial arrange- 
ment patent; and equally patent, the intent of 
the arrangement, The use of the genitive abso- 
lute in line five, which seems to be certain 
from the legibility of the Y at its opening, so far 
from being, a# Bickell seems to think, a proof 
of the antiquity of the text, is a proof of its 


, secondariness, because an indication of its main 


purpose, The genitive absolute binds line five 





to line six in such a way as to make the state. 
ment introduced by the finite verb, (line six) 
the chief matter, to which the statement intro- 
duced by the participle (line 5) is subordinate, 
The prediction of the denial, then, not the re- 
mark of Peter, is the point, and the construction 
with the genitive absclute is purposely chosen to 
emphasize this. It is all the more certain, 
therefore, that our present passage is an inten- 
tional survey of the predictions of Christ of his 
disciples’ treatment of him. The rapidity of 
this survey is evident in every clause, in 
the beginning of the fragment no _ less 
than in the genitive absolute of line five, 
This rapidity is too great, and the compres- 
sion too severe, to allow us to think the passage 
had, as its purpose, merely the record of events. 
It suggests a purpose beyond the record—what 
we may call a homiletical purpose. The plain- 
ness, or popularity, of the language used, points 
in the same direction. And, on the assumption 
of this, all the peculiarities of the passage are 
explained. The promise of our Lord to meet 
the disciples in Galilee is omitted, because not 
germane to the purpose in hand; the brevity is 
due to the speaker’s haste to fix his conclusion ; 
the popularity of the language to his practical 
purpose. 

If, then, we start with the actual phenomena 
of the lines, and their most natural implication, 
we are led to believe them a part of a homily, or 
some cognate composition, which quotes our 
Gospels for a purpose, and deals with them so 
as to adapt their lauguage to that purpose. It 
is only when we begin at the wrong end that we 
are likely to come to any other conclusion. 
And, if we assume that the passage is a frag- 
ment of a homily all the phenomena which Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks point to greater original- 
ity, are so readily explained as to leave nothing 
over to throw doubt on the secondariness of 
the text. Ido not wish to express my opinion 
two dogmatically, and Iam certainly not led to 
it by any conscious indocta ignorantia, or ten- 
dential zeal. But, in my judgment, these seven 
lines bear every trace of secondariness, and no 
trace of originality ; every trace of being a frag- 
ment out of some homily, which used our Gos- 
pels, and no trace of presenting a primitive text, 
from which our Gospels sprang. I wish it were 
not so, It would be a great discovery to turn 
up a piece of one of those gospels which Luke 
mentions, and a discovery that the Christian 
world would welcome heartily, without thought 
of what effect it would have on modern critical 
theories, But we must not let the wish be 
father to the thought. 

ALLEGHENY, Penn, 





Danitary, 


REGULATION OF OUR FOOD SUP- 
PL 





It is now generally admitted that the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, and the food we 
eat have very much to do with the condition of 
public health. No longer are we in doubt as to 
what kind of air is needed for breathing, or as 
to the organic, as well as gaseous impurities, 
which so often contaminate it. Nature has fur- 
nished, ready to our nostrils, the great free res- 
ervoir of atmosphere; and alas that so many 
should live, or have tolive, in houses or tene- 
ments where it is too seldom found! 

As to water, it has come to be quite accu- 
rately known as toits sources of impurity, and 
as to its capacity for absorbing gases or convey- 
ing particles in which abide the powers of spe- 
cific diseases, 

But when we come to deal with foods, instead 
of one standard, as puréair, or another, as pure 
water, we havean almost innumerable variety, 
made more varied by the multiplied forms 
of preparation to which it is exposed. 
We are exposed to all the evils that arise 
from unripe, diseased, decayed, tough, 
and wilted foods, as well as to that con- 
tamination which they derive from the air. It 
is now so well established that good and whole- 
some foods may become the conveyances of 
specitic organic particles that Pasteur and Koch, 
in their visits to cholera districts, would not 
allow themselves or their assistants to partake 
of food which had been cooked or had stood in 
cholera houses. Our first great peril from 
food is in that derived from the animal world. 
First of all, there can be no doubt that milk is 
much affected by the health of the animals 
which produce it, Fortunately, not all diseases 
affect the milk, and some do make it poor 
in quality without imparting to it any specific 
character. But there is too much reason to 
believe that tuberculous cattle may, through 
their milk, give marasmus and consumption to 
human beings feeding upon it. Ill-fed cattle, 
in hot stables and in feverish condition, do not 
produce wholesome milk, and infants and others 
that feed upon it are either not well or safely 
nourished, We recently examined a dairy furn- 
ishing milk for a dairy restaurant in New York 
city, in which were many cattle suffering from 
tubercuious disease, and yet, under forced 
methods of feeding giving a fair amountof milk. 





Milk inspection helps to restrain thisevil. But the 
only radical way is to have an inspection of 
dairies, especially of those in cities, or of those 
kept by persons having no pasture land. A 
great deal of milk comes to cities from cows 
that never get any grass, and that spend the 
most of their time haltered fast in stalls. These 
animals stand it for a time, but eventually suf- 
fer from tubercle, or some other form of degen- 
eration. It is equally true that a great deal of 
meat finds its way to market from animals not 
in a fit condition for slaughter. When a herd 
comes to have pleuro-pneumonia, ora pen of 
swine shows symptoms of hog-cholera, too often 
there is a general slaughter. We recently knew 
of a herd of dairy cows on Staten Island dis- 
posed of at #18 per head, and the sick ones soon 
found their way into the market. The inspec- 
tion of ail meat, while most important, does not 
detect all meat from diseased animals. Here, 
too, an inspection of live animals is greatly 
needed. Public abattoirs, under competent in- 
spection, are greatly in the interests of a pure 
meat supply. But, so long as private slaughter- 
houses are allowed, these will receive the poorer 
animals, and slaughter them. The wealthier 
classes do not suffer much from this second- 
rate meat supply, since those who are dealers 
come to know the various grades. It is sold to 
the laboring or the poorer classes. Boils, skin 
diseases, diarrhea, and various forms of ill- 
health are traceable to a degraded meat supply. 
There is much need of a more extended system 
of inspection both for live and dead meat, in- 
spectors being appointed not as favorites, but 
after expert examination, made by those com- 


_petent of conducting it. In the keeping and 


cooking of meats we think it can be claimed that 
advances have been made in the last few years. 
The teudering of meat by keeping, without 
bringing 1t to a condition of incipient decompo- 
sition, is better understood. Frying in a way to 
harden meat and to bring it into a condition 
approaching that of leather is not so common 
as formerly. Slow frying can be so conducted 
as to retain the juices of the meat, and yet not 
harden it. Broiling is a much more common 
method than it once was, but cannot make up 
for toughness of fiber, How to roast meat so 
that it shall be tender and retain its juices has 
become both a study and an art. Those who 
will carefully study excellent books we now have 
upon the preparation of meats, and follow the 
practices of the best meat cooks, will not only 
succeed in producing palatable dishes, but find 
that the demands of the physiolgist are met. 
We are able by chemistry to test the food value 
of these cooked foods, and so to find out how to 
combine the savory, the wholesome, and the nu- 
tritious. We are thus able to avail ourselves of 
that kind of health preservation and disease 
treatment which recognizes in foods and ali- 
mentation the natural method of sustaining 
health, and often of curing disease. 


L ebbles. 


....A brazen idle ~The tramp. 








...The Tongue River Indians are all married 
men, 


...-Clams fall early into the early closing 
movement. 


...-The weather said: ‘ Wilt thou!” yester- 
day, and everything wilted. 


...+- Speech is certainly silver at the telegraph 
office. Ten words for a quarter. 


....The pretensions of the new English min- 
ister must be taken cum grano Salis-bury. 


..--A ship is called ‘‘ she” because it always 
has the last word. The ship is bound to answer 
its helm every time. 


....Col, Andrew McSwigger, a well known 
citizen of Western North Carolina, and at times 
a prominent moonshiner, was recently very 
much affected by a sudden and prolonged scarci- 
ty of his favorite beverage in the district in 
which he resides, He happened, one evening, to 
meet at a country store a number of gentlemen 
who in common with himself, were lamenting 
the vigilance of the United States officials. The 
Colonel, in the course of the evening’s conversa- 
tion, unseen by the rest of the company, ven" 
tured to wink at the proprietor of the store, 
whereupon that gentleman drew Colonel Mc- 
Swigger aside, and requested the pleasure of 
his company in an adjoining shed. This having 
been reached, the proprietor extracted from a 
dark corner a small brown flask, and, handing it 
to the Colonel, remarked the unusual pain it 
gave him to be only able to furnish so poor a 
substitute for the Colonel’s usual drink, and 
explained that the flask contained alcohol. 
The Colonel, after lamenting his ignorance of 
this (to him) unknown tonic, concluded to re- 
fresh himeelf with at least about halfa pint of 
it, and proceeded to pour out that quantity into 
a glass and drink itdown. The qualities of the 
supposed alcohol were so superior in tone and 
strength to those of the elixir it was his custom 
to imbibe, that the Colonel quaffed the remain- 





ng contents of the bottle, and went home. The 

proprietor of the store, who was, among other 
things, a skillful apothecary, afterward dis- 
covered, to his horror, that the brown flask had 
contained sulphuric acid, and accordingly it 
was his custom thereafter in his goings to and 
fro to be armed to the teeth, in order to accord 
a proper reception to such of the relatives of 
Colonel McSwigger as felt inclined to avenge 
their deceased kinsman. What was his surprise 
to meet the Colonel himself on the road, one 
morning,with no change in his former appear- 
ance beyond a preternatural bloom on his nose. 
“‘Oh-er-ah, my dear Colonel!” exclaimed the 
proprietor, *‘so glad to see you again, you 
know,” and the worthy man’s eyes brimmed 
with tears. ‘ Oh-er, my dear sir, have you not 
been ill?” The Colonel expressed surprise. 
“Til! Ah no. Brown,” said he, confidentially, 
* that alcohol was immense. Try and get me a 
gallon. There was one peculiar thing about it, 
though,” he added, after reflecting a moment. 
“For three days after taking thet drink, when- 
ever I blew my nose I blewa hole in my hand- 
kerchief.” 


Ministerial Register, 


CARMAN, A. T., accepts call to Third ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

CATHER, F. J., Franklin, O., resigns. 

HODGE, J. L , First Washington Ave. and Trinity 
chs., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

HUNTLEY, M. L., accepts call to Mt. Tabor, 
Gilboa and Jackson chs. 

HURD, C. E., address 22 Thorndike St., Con 
cord, N. if. 

LELAND, Ina, Topsham, Me., resigns. 

MACGREGOR, Matcoim, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
resigns. 

MILLER, O. M., called to East Capitol Street 
ch., Washington, D. C. 

PUTNAM, J. W., Cortland, N. Y., accepts call 
to Temple ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

ROBBINS, J. H., North Springfield, Vt., accepts 
call to Claremont, N. H. 

STAKELEY, C. A., called to Marcy Ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N 

TAYLOR, D., New Hampshire, accepts call to 
East Lyme, Conn. 

— J. C., Palmyra, accepts call to Elyria, 





WILLARD, A. T., died recently at Providence, 
R. I., aged 71. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Cuar.es D., Drury College, ord, in 
Springfield, Mo., July 2d. 

ADRIAN, J. N., called to Turner, Iil. 

ANDERSON, Witt14Mm, Laingsburg and Victor, 
Mich., resigns. 

ATKINSON, Wituiam H., Rapid City, Dak., 
resigns. 

BAKER, B. F., ord. in Udall, Kan, 

BOSWORTH, Witu1m A., accepts call to Great 
Bend, Kan. 

CALKINS, Storrs 8., Mount Zion ch., Cleve- 
land, resigns. 

CHANDLER, Joseru H., St. Cloud, Minn., re- 


signe. 

COLE, Row1anp H., Nickerson, Kan., re- 
signs. 

CRAWFORD, Otis D., Ridgway, Penn., re- 
signs. 


DECKER, Frank H,, accepts call to Greens- 
port and Cutchogue, N. Y. 


DEXTER, GRranviL_e M., accepts call to Soquel, 
Cal. 


DICKINSON, Groroe R., Yale Seminary, called 
to Burlington, Kan. 

FOX, J. W., called to Buda, Ill. 

GRAVES, D. R., Elroy, Wis., resigns. 

HALLIDAY, J. C., called to Kirwin, Kan, 

HARDY, Daniex W., Searsport, Me., accepts 
call to First ch., Bethel, Me., for one year. 

HARPER, Jort, Wichita, Kan., resigns. 

HOWELLS, Antuoxy H., accepts call to Ply- 
mouth, Penn. 

HUTCHINSON, Henny H., Auburn, called to 
Sumner Hill, Me. 

IVES, Joseru B., Douglass, Kan., resigns. 

JENKINS, Owen, Moria, accepts call to Mas- 
sena and Louisville, N 

LA BACH, James M., Geneva, O., accepts call 
to Newton, Kan. 

MURPHY, Tuomas D., called to become a- 
nent pastor at San Buenaventura, Ca. 

OSGOOD, Gzorcx W., accepts call to Province- 
town, Mass, 

PERRY, Lewis E., ord. pastor in Pilgrim ch., 
Duxbury, July 15th. 

hee a Tuomas D., Bangor, called to Mad- 
rid, N. Y. 

REYNOLDS, Lauriston, Sixth Street ch., Au- 
burp, called to Yarmouth, Me. 

ROBERTS, Perer, Yale Seminary, called to 
supply at East Pittston, Penn., for four 
months. 

ROOT, AvGustrinz, accepts call to Windsor, 

88, 

SC HERMERHORN, Hermon M., called to Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

SCOVILLE, Frank ©., Saugerties, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


QUIER, Epcar A., inst. in Winooski, Vt., 

July 14tb. 

STONE, Siwney, Pierce City, Mo., resigns, 

STRONG, Wuu1m E., ord, poeies in Washing- 
ton Street ch., Beverly, July 15th, 

TOBEY, Rourvs B., Helena, Mont., accepts call 
to Carrington, Dak. 

WISE, D. W., Tonica, called to Huntley, Ml, 
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Personalities, 


Kona To, a well-known Chinese ink man- 
ufacturer of Canton, thus blows his trade trum- 
pet over the shop-door: ‘At this shop, Tae 
shing (prosperous in the extreme) very good ink. 
Fine! fine! fine! Ancient shop! Great-grand- 
father, grandfather, father, and self made this 
ink! Fine and hard! hard! very hard; picked 
with care, selected with attention. This ink is 
heavy ; 80 is gold! The eye of the dragon glit- 
ters and dazzles; so does this ink! No one 
makes like it. Buy! Buy!” 





....Attention has been drawn to the increase 
of ‘compound surnames” throughout England 
and the United States; not as a new fashion, 
but the revival of an old one. Among the no- 
bility of Great Britain recent members conform- 
ing to it have been Sir William Vernon-Har- 
court, Sir Alexander Fuller-Acland-Hood, and 
several other representatives of leading and 
old family lines. Lord Thurlow has signified his 
intention of thus writing himself down before 
long. 

...-The revivalist, Sam Jones, who is now 
traveling on one of his long and carefully 
mapped-out tours, preaching everywhere as he 
goes, says that he owes all his great success to 
“‘ meeting the merchant, operative, farmer, the 
good and the bad of all degrees and types, on 
their own ground, adopting,their language, and 
generally putting the speaker’s self in their re- 
spective places without hesitation.” 


...-Edward Eggleston has just discovered 
and collated in the British Museum, some im- 
portant and highly interesting documents on 
the subject of the Nathaniel Bacon Rebellion in 
the State of Virginia. He proposes to make 
public portions of their contents this Autumn, 


... Mme. Carvalho, the long-prominent 
French prima-donna, has formally retired from 
the Parisian musical stage. Mme. Carvalho 
was the original Marguerite, and many other 
eminent rdles besides that in Gounod’s famous 
work were written for her once lovely voice, 


....The Duke of Cumberland has carried his 
animosity to the Prussian nationality so far 
that he forbids the employment of all workmen 
of that kingdom, or any who have been laborers 
in Prussian enterprises, to take a hand in the 
new structures he is erecting. 


...-The financial pressure of the King of Ba- 
varia still is but temporarily relieved. It is re- 
ported, however, that a bequest from the late 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis has given him £400, - 
000. It isnot Wagnerism, Lut/palace-building, 
that is the trouble. 


....Queen Victoria’s taste for mortuary pomp 
is well-established. The reinterment of the 
Duke of Albany’s mortal remains was a ceremony 
earried out by her explicit arrangements, and at 
which her Majesty and the royal family all were 
present. 

...-Both Ex-President Arthur and President 
Cleveland are very fond of fishing. Presi- 
dent Cleveland is particularly good at hooking 
the impetuous blue-fish ; his predecessor likes 
better to indulge in diplomacy with the trout. 


....-The late George Ticknor bequeathed to 
the Boston Public Library a superb marble bust 
of Cervantes, a copy by Sola, the eminent Span- 
ish sculptor, of the head of the famous Madrid 
statue, erected in 1835 in that city. 


....The appointment by the Queen of the 
Prince of Leiningen as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Nore Squadron, has stirred up generally un- 
favorable criticism in England. He is considered, 
a very blundering sailor. 


....Mr. George St. René Taillandier has been 
made a member of the Legion of Honor for his 
services as manager of the French Agency and 
the Consulate General in Egypt during the re- 
cent difficulties there, 


....The new girls’ school and training institu- 
tion that the Comtesse de Chambord has organ- 
ized at Frohsdorf, promises to do much good. 
The Austrian Government highly praises its 
methods, 


....For the expenses of the funeral of Victor 
Hugo, an allowance of 20,000 francs was voted; 
but about 82,000 francs extra were found neces- 
sary. 

....Colonel George Bliss is now in Alaska, ex- 
Pecting to return to Yellowstone Park next week 
or thereabouts. Senator Miller is also of his 
party. 

....Lord Salisbury is the first English Prime 
Minister directly a descendant of a Lord Mayor. 
Sir Crisp Gascoyne was his grandfather. 


-..-Mr. Boale Holmes, of Heathfield Village, 
Sussex, has reached the age of 106, in perfect 
health and enjoyment of life. 

--..Next the fortune of the Emperor of Ger- 
Many was that of Prince Frederick Charles. 
His private fortune was vast. 


-.+. Lieutenant Greely has a son, who will 
Probably bear his father’s name. 


++e+ We regret to learn that Miss Frances E. 
Willard has her arm, 





School and College. 


Ar the recent meeting of the National 
Educational Association in Saratoga, a paper 
was read by Thomas Hampson, of Washington, 
on the apprenticeship system. He contended 
that the system is inadequate to the production 
of skilled workmen in the various branches of 
industry. He spoke of the leaning of our laws 
and customs toward the obligation of class dis- 
tinction, leading employers to engage boys just 
as they do men, without assuming any responsi- 
bility for their training, of the unfortunate op- 
portunity this gives a boy of half learning his 
trade as a half apprentice in one shop to practice 
as a journeyman in another, and of the unstable 
character of many shops, considered in the light 
of schools for manual training. These 
defects in the existing apprenticeship system 
are of such a character, it was argued, that 
no satisfactory modification of it can be rea- 
sonably expected. As a partial substitute 
for it, it was recommended that every 
manufacturing city of considerable size should 
provide good scientific instruction in the even- 
ing, free of cost, drawing to be given a promi- 
nent place, and the instruction to be practical in 
character and to bear directly on the local indus 
tries. For instruction in the day time in such 
cities, it was advised that there should be one or 
more well-equipped manual labor schools, to be 
attended by a succession of four or five volun- 
teer classes, from the public schools, two or 
three hours each day; the pupils volunteering 
to be excused from some of the literary studies 
of the regular course. A minor advantage that 
would follow the adoption of manual labor 
schools by municipalities would be that the 
schools could be no longer reproached with un- 
fitting pupils for working with the hands. 


..-.In accepting the presidency of Cornell 
University, Professor Adams writes as follows : 

“ Before accepting the grave responsibility of this 
important trust, 1 have felt it necessary to make a 
somewhat careful personal] exemination of the con- 
dition and prospects of the University. Fortunately, 
my familiarity with its history and and its general 
condition has made such an examination an easy 
task. My investigations have confrmed the good 
impressions I had formed. The foundations of the 
University appear to me broad and strong. Its 
scope has been well defined, Its buildings, its libra- 
ry, and iis apparatus are in good condition, It is 
fortunate in having an able and united faculty. Its 
financial condition, thanks to the munificent gener- 
osity of its benefactors, and the wisdom of its 
governing officers, is such as to give ample en- 
couragement to the hope of still further develop- 
ment in the future. I should not dare to assume 
the responsibilities of directing these educational 
forces but for encouraging assurances of co-opera- 
tion from the faculty and the honorable board of 
trustees. But such assurances have not been want- 
ing, and, therefore, in full view of the great and 
solemn importance of my decision, I accept the 
high office with which the trustees of the University 
have honored me, In taking up these new duties it 
is my prayer and my hope that divine wisdom will 
bless our common efforts to the welfare of the Uni- 
versity and the advancement of all good Jearning.” 


....According to Mr, C, W. Bardeen, of Syra- 
cuse, statistics show that the average income of 
men teachers compares favorably with that of 
the professions, but that the range of 
compensation is comparatively limited, and 
that, as a rule, experience of consider- 
able extent is regarded as a disqualifica- 
tion. Hence, as a business, teaching ranks be- 
low first class; for, while it engages the first 
services of college-bred young men who must 
earn money, it fails to hold the ablest of them, 
and those who continue do so at a pecuniary 
disadvantage, in proportion as they are qualified 
to excel. The remedy lies, not in general in- 
crease of wages, not in pensions to retired 
teachers, not entirely in abolishing annual 
elections, but in promoting discrimination in 
the selection of teachers, that unfit candidates 
may be rejected and the fittest secured at any 
price. 


.... The seventh session of the Concord Schoo; 
of Philosophy was opened July 16th, On the 
platform were Miss Elizabeth Peabody, as bright 
in her old age as ever; Messrs. Emery, Sanborn 
and Albee and Professor Hewitt, of Cornell 
University. In the audience were General 
Banks, Professor Davidson, Professor W. T. 
Harris, and others distinguished in literary and 


otker fields. Mr. Emery presided, but the ad- 
dress of welcome wat omitted on account of the 
continued illness of Mr. Alcott. 


....A new theological seminary has been estab- 
lished within the bounds of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. It is to be a department of 
the Southwestern University in Clarksville, 
Tenn., of which Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, is 
President. The six Southwestern Synods of the 
Southern Church are united in the government 
and support of this university. 

..+. N. A, Calkins, of New York, was elected 
president of the National Teachers’ Association, 
last week, and W. E. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, 
secretary. 

..--Ripon College has given the degree of 
ae to the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, of Worcester, 

ana. 





Literature. 


(Theprompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 


our readers will guide us in the selection of work: 
for further notice. | 


THE HUTCHINSON PAPERS.* 


Txomas Hurontnson, last colonial gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, holding under the 
British crown, contributed much to the his- 
tory of the country in many ways. 

Personally, he was one of those men 
whose good intentions and kindly feel- 
ings execute themselves in perverse and 
exasperating ways. With much good sense, 
and still more personal attachment to the 
country he was born in, and the people 
among whom he lived, Governor Hutchin- 
son had all the qualities required for fan- 
ning rebellion into a flame, and for putting 
in full and irresistible train that popular 
revolution which he labored with all his 
might to suppress, and which made him an 
alien while he lived, and left him to lie in 
an alien’s grave. The publication of letters 
that passed between him and Temple was 
an adroit move of Franklin’s, which not 
only destroyed his reputation with the 
American people, but deepened the impres- 
siou that their liberties were in danger. 

Whether these services are of a kind 
which entitle him to grateful recollection 
or not we shall not say. He left other con- 
tributions to the history of his country 
which,are less equivocal in their character. 
There was much of the annalist and the 
chronicler in hiscomposition. He had been 
in the higher circles of life from a child. 
His father, a distinguished and successful 
merchant in Boston, sent him to Harvard 
College, where he was graduated. Though 
he was possessed of a considerable proper- 
ty, he does not appear to have been himself 
successful in business. But he delighted 
in a kind of ineffectual activity in large af- 
fairs. He was wily, sly, avaricious, wholly 
devoted to the crown, and without the firm 
courage or bold hand of a dangerous Minis- 
ter. He held in Massachusetts at one and 
the same time four offices under the Crown, 
and left on the minds of his countrymen 
the ineffaceable impression of avarice, if 
not of rapacity. 

Into all this, except, perhaps, the last, he 
entered with the gossiping passion of the 
annalist rather than the statesman. For 
twenty years previous to the June 1st, 1774, 
when he sailed from Boston in the ‘‘Minerva” 
bound to England, he had collected docu- 
ments, diaries, and records of all kinds re- 
lating to the history of the country. Many 
of them were lost iu the mob which reached 
his house August 26th, 1765. Among the 
papers lost at this time was the journal 
of the regicide Goffe. 

This priceless document is supposed to 
have come into his possession through 
Thomas Kellond, who, in 1631, had been 
sent out from England, in connection with 
another Thomas, Thomas Kirke, to appre- 
hend Goffe and Whalley. Kellond married 
Abigail Hutchinson, the Governor’s aunt, 
and it is believed that through this con- 
nection Goffe’s journal got into the family. 

This same Abigail for her third husband 
married Col. John Foster, a widower, 
whose daughter by a former wife was the 
Governor’s mother, a complicated and 
round-about connection with the emissary 
of royalty, whose reflection may be seen in 
the political methods of her descendant. 

He published,in two volumes, 1760—1767, 
a ‘History of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay,” from the first settlement thereof, in 
1628, until the year 1750, which remuins a 
valuable standard authority; in 1760 “A 
Brief State of the Claims of the Colonies”; 
and in 1769 a ‘‘Collection of Original Papers 
Relative to the History of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay.” In 1828, his grandson, 
the Rev. John H. Hutchinson, then rector 
of Trentham, afterward, we believe, a 

* Tue Diany snp Lerrers oy His Excxuiency, 
Tomas Hurcuineon, Esq., B.A. (Hon.), LL.D.AOxon.) 
Captain General and Governor-in-Chief of His Late 
Majesty's Province of Massachusetts Bay in North 
America, with an account of his administration when 
he was Member and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and his government of the Colony dur- 
ing the difficult period that preceded the War of 
Independence. Compiled from original documents 
still remaining in the possession of his descendants, 
by Perr Ontaxpo Hurcnimsow, one of his great 


grandsons. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Oo, 8v0,' 
Pp. 604, 85.00 











ganon, compiled from the Governor's man- 
uscripts a volume on the history of Massa- 
chusetts from 1749 to 1774. 

These were, however, but a small part of 
“The Hutchinson Papers.” The Gover- 
nor was an assiduous collector. Besides 
those exposed tothe mob in 1765, 1,500 
more documents in a little black trunk 
that held them, are known to have been 
seized by the forces under Washington on 
the occupation of Dorchester. These suc- 
cessive despoliations did not prevent him 
from leaving, at his death in 1780, a mass 
of unpublished manuscripts which are now 
in the custody of his great grandson, Mr. 
Peter Orlando Hutchinson, of Sidmouth, 
in Devonshire, England. Some glimpses 
have been had at these manuscripts, and’ 
reports of their contents have gotten into 
the press. But nothing like authentic pub- 
lication has been permitted until the pres- 
ent time. 

A portion, probably less than half, are 
now given to the public in a stout octavo, 
with the promise of the rest in one or two 
volumes more. The editor, who is also the 
custodian, as far as the minute und careful 
reproduction of the documents goes, is well 
fitted for his task, but fails lamentably in 
the arrangement, and the effective, or even 
lucid, presentation of the matter in his 
hands. It is difficult to keep the threads of 
narrative, annotations, collateral matter, 
and of the journal apart, There is no tab- 
ulation, no analysis, no adequate grouping 
by chapters, and a very insufficient index, 

The editor gives his readers to under- 
stand that the case for the Crown as against 
the Colonies has been allowed to go by de- 
fault, and that what he is to publish will 
put the matter in a new light. But his 
abilities for such a work are feeble. He 
neither appreciates the case as it stands, 
nor what is required to prove his propo- 
sitions. He scems to have lived in some 
school of prejudice and isolation, which 
has left him with an unpracticed judgment 
and a small endowment of the good gift of 
solid English sense. He seems to feel that 
Washington’s fame will hardly survive the 
disclosure that, when at Cambridge, he 
used for his own a carriage seized by 
the army in the stables of Governor 
Hutchinson. The skillful vigilance of 
Franklin in possessing himself of the 
private correspondence with Temple 
is proof enough that he was a man of low 
honor. Mr. Bancroft’s strictures on the 
Governor put him out of the company of 
impartial historians. His enterprise in ob- 
taining a private copy of Hutchinson's 
memoir of his famous conversation with 
George III strikes him dumb, and the whole 
family with him. With deliciously uncons 
scious vanity he notifies his readers, on 
page 46, that he has ‘‘a rod in pickle for 
Edmund Burke.” The long note on the 
subject on page 881 has plenty of vinegar 
in it; but the rod proves to be little more 
than a feather to tickle the amused reader 
with. 

The work is not without merit on the 
part of the editor, and of merit which his 
own defects as a showman leaves it to 
others to point out. He has done a great 
deal of good work in a minute and pains- 
taking way in looking up details and sup- 
plying links that are wanting and incidents 
to illustrate the journal. He is the least, 
irritating of all critics. His clamors and 
censures of the Americans rather put us in 
good nature. It is not easy to be angry 
with a censor who makes himself so amus- 
ing, and who, after all, leaves us with the 
argument in our hands. 

On its own merits, the journal will not 
change the history in any important respect. 
A man who could, like Hutchinson, write 
letters only for the sake of exhibiting them 
and passing them around to be read, though 
they were never sent and never intended to 
be sent, could hardly produce a journal 
with the solid weight and trustworthy 
character of Bradford’s or Winthrop’s. 


We do not intend, however, to discuss 
the journais, nor the new light, if any, they 
throw on the history of.the war. The case 
seems strong to the editor, mainly because 


he accepts the assumptions of the royalist — 


view of the case. 

If these journals are to be accepted, 
there was never any animosity against the 
colonies in England, and the dispute was 


incapable of pacific solution, for the reason 
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that nothing which the liberals under 
Chatham and Burke were ready to concede 
would have satisfied the colonies whose 
hearts were really set on independence. 
TLat Hutchinson did not himself really be- 
lieve this, his plans and intentions show. 
He never believed that the quarrel would 
result in separation. He expected to return, 
to end his days in a loyal America, and to 
rest among his fathers in a tomb he had 
planned for himself at Milton. 

But these journals do show that tae Eng- 
lish public, however feebly the Government 
pressed the war, were at no time indiffer- 
ent to the matter, and did not rate the 
interests involved too low. At last, when 
-peace on the basis of independence was 
proposed, the great Earl Chatham roused 
himself to the last dramatic effort, in which, 
with Hamlet, ‘‘there cracked a noble heart.” 
When independence was achieved George 
III, in announcing it to Parliament, was un- 
able to control the emotion he felt. And 
that these were but typical examples of 
the national feeling would make the mys- 
tery of the feeble prosecution of the war 
greater than ever, were it not for the evi- 
dence we have, and to which Governor 
Hutchinson, without recognizing it, con- 
tributes, that the British nation was para- 
lyzed by its own feeling of the unnatural- 
ness and unrighteousness of the war. 

The authentic publication of these jour- 
nals corrects, we are glad to see, some er- 
roneous impressions that have gained cre- 
dence on the basis of hasty reports—among 
them the extraordinary question attributed 
to George III, in a conversation with Goy- 
ernor Hutchinson, in which he is made to 
inquire whether the Massachusetts Hpisco- 
palians were not Presbyterians? In the 
text ot the journal he only expresses sur- 
prise that the Episcopalians in Boston were 
not all Presbyterians. 

Apart from the paramount political in- 
terest of these papers, their value as jour- 
nals is sufficient to insure them a perma. 
nent place in our literature. They are 
written in a free, easy, and attractive style, 
full of pictures of life and manners, and 
with nothing dead or artificial in them— 
unless, perhaps, we except the Governor's 
expositions of his American policy, where, 
we fear, he was apt to put on a mask. 

We shall await with interest the appear- 
ance of the parts that remain to be pub- 
lished. 
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Ir we are to judge from two theses re- 
cently published by graduates from the School 
of Political Science in Columbia College, that 
school is doing a large and good work for its stu- 
dents, One is An Outline of Anglo-Sazon Law, 
by Harry F. Barrell, A.M., Pb.B., which is well 
worth publication, on the intrinsic merit of the 
discussion, the value of its contents, and the 
general good to society at large that is to be an- 
ticipated from the development of the historic 
spirit, as applied to social and political inatitu- 
tions. Mr. Barrell’s treatise is an excellent in- 
troduction to the study of Anglo-Saxon law, in 
which the ground is thoroughly gone over, point 
by point, and a good bird’s eye view of the whole 
furnished in 88 octavo pages. Such studies are 
public services, and deserve to be encouraged. 
Books on the subject may be easily imported 
from England and Germany; but it denotes a 
better and healthier state of things here, when 
students come up in our own colleges who do 
such work and do it well. One special good to 
be gleaned from the treatise before us is the 
clear light in which it sets the simplest and low- 
est element in the social organization (the Mark, 
or as we have it in our modern translation, the 
town), a8 carrying in it the essential element of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Mr. Frederic A, Ban- 
croft, in the other Columbia College thesis be- 
fore us, makes a somewhat startling departure 
from the limits of libraries and literary 
themes, and gives us <A Sketch of 
The Negro in Politics, especially in South 
Carolina and Mississippi. So far aa we know, 
this is the first attempt to study this subject 
from a purely scientific point of view, and in 
the simple interest of the cold truth of facts. 
The result, however far it may be in tone, form, 
and subject from the conventional academic 
production, furnishes a new and broadened ba- 
sis for enlightened opinion to reston, Mr. Ban- 
croft has collected the materials for his opin- 
ions in original observations, on the ground, 
from conversations with representative men ia 
representative sections, as well as from the 
study and collation of documentary facts. His 
analytic method of presenting one topic ata 
time makes it necessary to read the whole to do 
justice to the argument and the final conclusion, 
which does not differ essentially from the lib- 
eral Republican opinion which has been slow! 





reached in the North. The opening statement 
of the facts developed in the early years of re- 
construction under the Negro domination, will 
excite some Republican protest, though it is 
only fair to the author to say that the plan of 
his treatise provides the appropriate modifica. 
tion in the following sections. The method pur- 
sued has the advantage of untangling the com- 
plicated web, and studying each element of con- 
fusion separately. The reactionary movements 
of the native white are not studied as carefully, 
nor presented with as much fullness as those on 
the other side. The Ku-Klux-Klan, for gxample, 
is treated as an accepted fact, correctly and suf- 
ficiently understood. But the general steps and 
methods ty which the whites of the South re- 
gained the control of their governments are laid 
down accurately, and with sufficient distinct- 
ness, in the proper place. The sociological 
forces that have been at work in the problem 
have never, #0 far as we remember, been 
presented as well as in this treatise, though it is 
not a complete survey of the whole Southern ques- 
tion, and though the elements of the case which 
are omitted are not such as to affect seriously the 
line of political policy. On the whole, the Southern 
Negro as a citizen, and what is to be expected of 
him as such in the South, has not been better 
studied nor more effectively presented than in 
this treatise. The academic character of the 
treatise is, on the whole, in ite favor, and keeps 
out of it a good deal of confusing and mislead- 
ing interest and prejudice. We should add that 
the vicious elements of Southern character are 
treated with pungent force and the mixed in- 
fluence they have had in the history is most 
intelligently described. The whole paper would 
be a guod one to put into popular circulation. 


....The Rev. Thomas Allin sends out over his 
name from the press of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, a very earnest but serious protest 
against the current doctrine of Eternal Punish- 
ment, under the title of The Question of Ques- 
tions: Is Christ Indeed the Saviour of the World? 
The question is discussed with force and brevity 
from the Restorationist point of view. The au- 
thor successfully vindicates his position from 
the charge of indifference to sin or of tending 
to immortality by weakening its penalty. He 
is less successful in adjusting his position to 
the eacrifice of Christ. Punishment in his view 
is simply disciplinary. Righteous retribution, 
or retributive justice, has no place in his theory. 
The annihilation theory stands, in this one 
respect, on stronger ground, as its penalty of 
absolute death cannot be regarded as remedial 
or disciplinary to the lost, but as simple retribu- 
tion. Mr. Allin repudiates the theory of anni- 
hilation on grounds which appear to us conclu- 
sive. The doctrine which remains in his hands 
ofan ultimate restoration of all souls by the 
redemptive agencies of the Gospel and by the 
sanctifying operation of faith, though it 
has been held, at least as a permissible hope, by 
great numbers of the best and noblest believers, 
and is by no means outside the comprehension 
of the Church, has never been held dogmatically, 
nor without a serious apprehension of the dif- 
ficulties that weigh onit. Itis difficult to see 
how the death of Christ can be justified or looked 
on in any other light than as intended to effect 
the believer's release from the retribution of his 
sins. It is wholly inexplicable, not to say re- 
volting, as an expedient to soften, shorten, or 
evade disciplinary penalties, The dogmatic as- 
sertion that Christ's work is destined to effect a 
universal restoration is an abandonment of free 
will and agency, upon which, on any theory we 
can construct, the sinner’s redemption by faith 
jn Christ must be conditioned. If his salvation 
is conditioned on the free acceptance of Christ 
by faith, that condition implies the actual possi- 
bility of eternal perdition, This possibility 
must be real, otherwise there would be no reality 
in the situation, except the reality of a farce. 
Canon Farrar admits this, and has been pressed 
by it to a serious modification of his earlier 
position, When all allowance is made for ori- 
ental imagery, the Bible cannot be forced to 
drop from the bigh, stern plain of retributive 
punishment to that of disciplinary dealings. 
Christ’s work and mission will not submit to 
such a rendering. The retribution doctrine is a 
hard one, but not, on that account, a bad one nor 
untrue, There is a hard side of all reality when 
one is brought up against it, The only way yet 
found of smoothing or easing the path of life is 
the difficult one of providence, intelligence, and 
wisdom in matters intellectual, and of obedience 
in things moral, As to hard things, we sball 
have to show ourselves men enough to face them, 
Eternal punishment is not a harder thing to 
face than the innocent suffering of which this 
world is full, vor the cruelty of an earthquake 
which swallows up 60,000 people. Law is not 
easy with people anywhere, and on the whole we 
shall not expect to see in society much of the 
virtue which resists temptation and is true to 
the trusts imposed on it until the mind of the 
age gets iron and steel enough into it not to 
shrink from the hard réalities of law and pen- 
aity. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) 





....Mr, Jacob Straub’s 
Science is an agreeable surprise. The author 
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modestly, and with full warrant, considering the 
nature and success of his work, speaks of it as 
“contributions from science to the hope of 
immortality.” It is an argument thoughtfully 
and modestly argued on the ground of modern 
scientific opinion, and from the standpoint of 
postulates, assumptions, and general facts. It 
keeps within the lines of Christian speculation 
and of sound sense. It makes no attempt to com- 
pete with Mr. Wm. R. Alger in the literary rich- 
ness or encyclopediac fullness of his work on the 
Future Life. On the scientific side it is not 
above criticism. But the author deals so gener- 
ously and gently, with his facts, on the one 
hand, as to reduce his errors of statement to a 
minimum, and on the other he is not allured 
into fantastic speculations by the glimmer of 
fantastic facts, His work imports that he is a 
believer, at least in the substantial verities of 
the Christian faith. The eternal life is to him 
an important element in the value of this 
life, and we should describe the motive of his 
book as practical, rather than intellectual or 
speculative, though both of the latter are pres- 
ent, and add both force and richness to his dis- 
cussion. He proceeds on the supreme assump- 
tion that faith in the life to come rests largely 
on a moral basis in man, and will rise and fall 
with the moral capacity to believe. We find, 
also, in his pages the pertinent sugges- 
tion that faith in God and immortality is 
built up not so much by reasoning about 
it in indolent indulgence as by self-sacrific- 
ing activity under its impulse. In general the 
author’s view of the tough problems involved 
in the subject—as, for example, the nature of 
the soul—has been worked out only far enough 
to answer certain practical questions, He ad- 
heres to the spiritual theory of human nature, and 
apparently inclines to some hypothesis of non- 
corporeal existence in which minds act on minds 
in transcendental directness, and without the 
necessity of any such incorporation as Newton 
teaches in the maxim that, without body, there 
can be no force. The possibility of such a being 
sustaining relations to others and to the worlds 
of sense is worked out in these pages with great 
moderation and soberness of thought, and 
brought to aconclusion which, whether we ac- 
cept it or not, is neither lame or impertinent, 
The same remark may be made of the view given 
of the locality of the spiritual world. The sim- 
plicity of style, the candor, the gentle tone and 
unassuming sincerity of the book commend it 
on every page. (Ihe Colgrove Book Co.: 
Chicago.) 


....Like most men of genius, John Burroughs 
finds his Fresh Fields in fields that are very old 
indeed, gojng to England and Scotland for 
them, and bringing home thence gleanings 
from the study of Nature and of men. His 
little volume opens with a chapter of first im- 
pressionson approaching the coast of Ireland, 
and eailing up the Clyde. It is as delicious us 
the one Irving has left us on the same subject, 
which it wonderfully resembles in style and con- 
ception, though with every mark on it of the 
author’s characteristic originality. There is a 
good deal of literary history and observation in 
the book, and of notes on Carlyle and Words- 
worth, all of which is exceptionally good. The 
best part of the volume is the notes on Eng- 
lish birds, and particularly of their song as 
compared with American singers. Mr. Bur- 
roughs is in the line of intellectual descent 
from Audubon, though his method and spirit 
are more those of Thoreau. There is a delightful 
freshness in his pages which traces back to their 
simplicity. His notes are scientifically exact, 
and come to the reader enriched with the 
superadded value that comes from the close and 
repeated observation implied in each one of 
them. We seldom meet a volume of notes on 
travel which we can commend 0 entirely, both 
for the purity of the style, the genuine 
sympathy with Nature, and the scientific value 
of its contents as these comparative studies of 
the singing birds of America and England. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Another excel- 
lent out-of-door book published by the same 
house is Talks Afleld About Plants and the 
Science of Plants, by L. H. Bailey, Jr. It con- 
tains much of the kind of elementary knowl- 
edge about plants and their growth which is 
contained in Professor Gray’s ‘‘ How the Plants 
Grow,” but in combination with more advanced 
observation and notes on special representa- 
tive plants. It is a useful book for young 
amateurs, for whom it is designed. The chapters 
on the names and naming of plants show what 
the author can do when required to draw on his 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 
In the same general line with the preced- 
ing is Mary Treat’s Home Studies in Nature 
(Harper & Brothers), a collection of papers by 
the author, brought together for the first time 
from the different magazines and journals in 
which they were published. Some of them have 
been noticedin our columns. They are based 
on personal studies and observations, and are 
well worth preserving in this permanent form. 


.... Titus Coan, A Memorial, by Mrs, Lydia 
Bingham Coan, the wife of the veteran mission- 








ary in his later years, herself born in the Ha- | 





waian Islands, and in the first dawn of its Chris- 
tian civilization. Dr. Coan was the ideal and 
embodiment of missionary genius. His person- 
al and spiritual endowments were great and 
many. Within three months of his landing he 
was preaching in the native language, and before 
the year closed the natives in crowds were hang- 
ing upon his words, and he was in the fatigues 
and responsibilities of a great revival. At the 
end of his first six years seven thousand con- 
verts had been gathered in under his preaching. 
When he died he was pastor of the largest 
church, we believe, in the world, unless one 
under the Baptist Mission in Burmah was larger. 
This memorial is not a life, still less is it a his- 
tory. It is simply a Memorial, and one to which 
the subject contributes from his own hearty and 
unstudied letters the greater part of the materi- 
al. As a portrait it is good to look on, and as a 
memorial of one of the greatest and noblest 
missionaries who ever went out from the Church, 
it will warm the heart and deepen the faith of 
all who readit. (Chicago: F. H. Revell.) 


....-Ram Chandra Bose is, we suppose, the 
most distinguished convert to Christianity in 
India from the ranks of the high-caste Hindus, 
He enjoys the confidence and respect of all 
branches of the Christian Church in India. He 
is a scholar of thorough culture and large learn- 
ing. His opinions are valuable on any subject 
he assumes to treat, and on such a matter as 
that handled by him in Hindu Philosophy Pop- 
ularly Explained. The Orthodox Systems, he 
has no rival. The volume to which we refer is 
composed of twelve chapters, whose titles we 
print as the best indication of the purpose and 
drift of the book: ‘* The Sources of Hindu Phi- 
losophy ; or, the Teaching of the Major and 
Minor Upanishads” ; ‘‘The Age of Hindu Phi- 
losopby”; ‘The Sankhya Pinlosophy, or, the 
Hindu Theory of Evolution”; ‘The Yoga Phi- 
losophy, or, Hindu Asceticism”; ** Nyaya Phi- 
losophy, or, Hindu Logic”; “Vaiseshika Phi- 
losopby, or, The Hiadu Atomic Theory” ; “The 
Purva Mimansa, or, Hindu Ritualism” ;“Utiara 
Mimanva, or, Hindu Pantheism” ; ‘* The Maya, 
or IUusion Theory’; ‘Hindu and Cbristian 
Philosophy Contrasted.” (Funk & Wagnalls.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 








A NEw novel, by the author of ‘Red 
Ryvington,” is in the press of Cassell & Co. 


....-Miss Jewett is said to have described 
Essex County, Mass., in the course of her novel, 
**A Marsh Island.” 


.... According to a writer in a Washington 
paper, the sale of Mr. Biaine’s book has no 
longer an active continuance. 


....We are sorry to heer that our contributor, 
Mrs, Helen Hunt Jackson, is again in ill-heaith, 
due to malarial disorders. She is at home on 
her Californian estate. 


...-The first volumes of the New York Shakes- 
peare Soviety’s publication will be printed in 
September, two studies, by Mr. Appleton Mor- 
ganand Mr. Edmund Guernsey. 


....*The Bar-Sinister” is the name of the 
new novel which Messrs. Cassell & Co. have in 
press, and concerning which this well-known 
firm prophesy great and smooth things, 


...-Miss Braddon is described by the corres- 
pondent of an exchange as a pleasant, matron- 
like woman, a little above medium Inght; a fine 
rider, the picture of physical and mental health, 
and with ersy, quiet manners. 


...-Miss Murfree (‘‘Charles Egbert Craddock’’) 
has taken quite an extended survey of the New 
England coast, visiting many of its pleasantest 
resorts, and expressi: g great delight with their 
many natural attractions, of a sort often so 
opposite to the scenery of her own pleasant 
state. 


..--The sale of the cheap issue of the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament, which Mesers. 
Harper & Bros. included in their “ Franklin 
Square Library” series, proved very consider- 
able, and distributed pretty evenly throughout 
the country. In typography it is excellent, 
although we noted one or two unimportant 
literal errors. 


....Charles Scribner’s Sons expect to publish 
very shortly an interesting and novel work of 
ref , the ‘ Dictionary of Islam,” compiled 
and edited by the Rev. Thomas P. Hughes, long 
a resident of Middle Asian regions. It will offer 
a complete encyclopedia of the Mohammedan 
faith. In London the book will be brought out 
by W. H. Allen & Co. 


...-1n a sprightly letter Mark ‘I'wain declares 
that his own children are well-bred, well-ruled, 
and the always welcomed companions of their 
father ; and gracefully takes no credit to himself 
for so delightful a result of home training, giv- 
ing all the praise to Mrs. Clemens therefor, 
who, he declares, ‘never breaks a promise about 
a whipping or a picnic.” 


.... A clever writer in a leading journal, who 
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is hiding himself behind a nom de plume, au- 
daciously addresses Mr. Henry James thus: 


* DEAR MR. JAMES: Don’t believe any one who 
tells you ‘ The Bostonians ’ is good, or even toler- 
able. Don’t believe any one who says he can read 
it. He is telling you an amiable fib. Do your hum- 
ble bee a favor, and whisper in strict confidence 
what makes you think a parody of your worst 
mannerisms can be liked or suffered by the readers 
whom your admirable early work won for you. 
You have taught people to delight in you at your 
best, and if you are determined to do ‘ space’ work 
for the mere profit of it, won’t you please take it 
‘ . where it will never be seen by any one who 
loves you? Pray put on the brakes! Put them on 
hard!” 


~— 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewtidertng variety recentiy tntro- 
ducea wnto the size ana form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4t0, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
gtve 0 little indication of size that we shal hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the neasures Of DoOkS in 
this list in tnehes and quarters. Ihe number first 
owen is the length.) 





By Philip Orne. 


Simply a Love Story. gues 

~y 337. Boston: Cupples, Upham &Co...... 1 25 
Silken Threade. A Detective Story. By Georwe : 

Afterem. 74x43, pp. 342. The same....... 1% 
A Little Upstart A Novel. By W ‘aan ‘B. Ride- 

ing. 744x434, pp. 244. Thesame................ 125 


Annabel and Other Poems. By Ellen P. ‘Alller- 
ton. 7x4, pp. 163, New York: John B. Al- 
GBR ccccccccqecocccccccccccrcccccccocecpeceseoseooss 07 
The Religions of the Ancient World. By George 
Rawlinson, -, author of “The Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World,” etc. 74x4%, pp. 180. The same...... 
h and Men in the Maine Islands. By W.H. 
- Bishop, author of “ Old Mexico and her Lost 
Provinces,” etc. Dllustrated. 7x4}, pp. 129. 
New York: Harper & Bros...........:+s0e0+008 0 25 
be Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicomte D. 
. ‘Hausson ville. Translated from the French 
by Henry | rollope. (Franklin Square 
brary.) lixs, pp. 77. he 6AME,.....++-+6+ 0 20 
Standard Classic Atlas for Schools and Gotienes. 
9%xe ew York and Chicago: 
Ivison. | A, Taylor & Co........00ce+ess 260 
Theory apd Seostias 1 Togckine. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Thrip 474 ADD. xix, 262, Cam- 
bridge: The’ Uiitvernty New York: 


Macanidlian & C0.......cccccccsccerseeces 09 cove 100 
Outline Study of Politic al poenomy, TRE 
M. Steele, LL.D. 74x4%, pp. xvi, 
York: Chautauqua Pr tb dnb0.0sn ce cdbectdodcn ces 
The Statue of Liberty Enlightenin the World, 
Described by the sculptor, Frederic Aguste 
Bartholdi. Published for the Benefit of the 
Pedestal Fund. 9x7, pp. 6. New York; 
North American Revi0ew.......ccceeecccvereceee 675 


Students’ Songs. Comprising the Newest and 
Most Popular College Songs. Compiled and 
Edited by William H. hille, Harvard Class 
of 1880, 104%x7%, pp. 6. Cambridge, Mass.: 
FID ME co gatewnaseroecqenpiqevecnnesess+diee 0 50 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY, 


RIVERSIDE PARALLEL BIBLE, 


Containing the Authorized Version and the 
Revised Version in parallel columns, 

Carefully printed from bourgeois type, two 
sizes larger than that used in the English 
Parallel Bibles. 

Admirably adapted for Pulpit use, for Clergy- 
men, Sunday-school Superintendents and Teach- 
ers and Families. 

Cloth, $6 ; Persian leather, $12 ; morroco, $12. 


*,.” For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt af price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston ; 


11 E. 17th Street, New York. 


CULTIVATING THE MEMORY. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTA, 
for June, July, August and September 


will each contain an article on “HOW TOSTRENGTH 
EN THE MEMORY,” written by different scientific 
men. The same numbers will contain very interesting 
lettere,giving graphic ac sounye of ~ ae a and work. 
ing habits of ex-U. 8. Treas. F. E Spi v. — 
Freeman Clarke, and Rev. ‘edward. 

















Sent post-paid, on 





matter. We will send these four numbers, or samp les, 
tor 30 cents, $1.0 a year; lv cents a number, 77e 
Seten ntific -A American says: “THe HERALD OF HEALTH 
contains more sensible articles than any other maga- 
zine that comes to our sanctum.” Address 


DK. M. L. HOLBROOK, 13 Laight Street, 
New York. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
AT A BARGAIN. 


69 vols and index, 6v yols. Years 1855—1883; all new- 
iy Rena with leather backs and corners, Fresh from 
nders. 


Reduced from $240.00 to only 89U.00. 


Correspondence solicited with persons desiring to 
purchase any odd numbers or volumes 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 
301—805 Washington Street, opp. Old South, Boston. 


COMPLETE, ORIGINAL, AU LHENTIC. 


LIFE OF GEN. U.S. GRANT. 


Conteining full account of his boyhood, antiiteey 
career, pres dential administration, tour he 
world, etc. and in — ra cloth, wilt ai side 


and back, price wf by mail, poet pa: ELLY 
(Publisher), 368 a $80 Broo Shrcet, Ni New York Cit 


ificent engraved portrait of Gen, Grant, #4 
oa ~ © on SD reorint of $1. 


ANDOVER REVIEW. 


For AUGUST is now ready containing an im 
tent 2 article by Dr. WooLsEy on * The Disciple w 
Jesus loved”; a striking paper on “ Com 
cation in Crime EREDITH, LL. D.; a note- 
worthy ed ditoris) on The di tonement, aud other valua- 
ble papers, 80cents; 84.00 a y 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 
11 &. 17th Street, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
IL 
Parts 4, 5 and 6 in One of 
Owen Meredith’s New Poem, 
completing the works. 


Glenaveril; or, the avery | 
phoses. 


A Poem in Six Books. By Lorp Lyrtron, 
Author of ** Lucile.” 12mo, paper. Price, 50 
cents. 


Fall of dramatic interest, the romance in verse 
“ Glenaveril” takes a very high rank. 


II. 


The Maurice Mystery. 


ANOVEL. By J. Esren Cooxz, author of 
“The Virginia Comedians,” etc. 12mo, 
paper. Price, 25 cents. 


The mysterious has always been one of the most 
attractive elements in fictitious literature. Mr. 
Esten Cooke has thrown his whole strength into de- 
veloping the singular mystery that overshadowe 
the Maurice family, from ‘ts origin to its final start- 
ling disclosure. 


III. 


Cattle-Raising on the Plains of 
North America. 


By Water Baron RicutHoren, 
102 pp. Cloth. Price, 75 cents, 


“ Having lived in Colorado for many years, and 
being engaged in raising stock, I have become fully 
acquainted with the cattle business. There being no 
book of which I have heard that treats of cattle-rais- 
ing in the West fully and systematically, I hope this 
publication may be of use to those of my readers 
who contemplate embarking in this great industry.” 
—Author's Note. 


12mo, 


IV. 


Elements of Modern Medicine: 


Including Principles of Pathology and The- 
rapeutics, with many Useful Memoranda 
and Valuable Tables for Reference. De- 
signed for the use of Students and Prac- 
titioners of Medicine. By R. Frencu 
Stone, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica, 
Therapeutics, and Clinical Medicine, in the 
Central College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Indianapolis, etc. 12mo, xiv, 369 
pages. Leather, with pockets and tuck. 
Price, 22.50. 

“It has been suggested thatan abridged work, pre- 
senting the more advanced views of leading authori- 
ties throuxhout the world, with reference to general 
pathology and therapeutics, idered in tion 
with certain other points of practical importance, if 
arranged for convenient and ready reference (and of 
suitable form to be carried in the pocket), might 
prove of infinitely more value to a busy practitioner 
than many larger and more cun brous volumes which 
fill the shelves of our libraries.”"—/rom the Preface, 





Scheol Edition of Hodgson’s Er- 
rors in the Use of English. 


A Class Book for use in Schools, Based on 
Hodgson’s “Errors in the Use of English.” 
Compiled and Edited by J. Douglas Christie, 
B.A., Master of Modern Languages, Collegiate 
Institute, St. Catharines, Ontario, 1 vol, 12mo, 
vii, 185 pages. Cloth. 

“ The subject-matter has been entirely rearranged, 
and by thorough subdivision has been made more 


readily serviceable for the uses of both teacher and 
pupil."—From Presatory Note 


Appletons’ Dictionary of New York 
and Vicinity, 1885. 


An alphabetically arranged Index to all 
Places, Societies, Institutions, Amusements, 
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Religions Jutelligence, 


THE POPE AND THE ULTRAMON- 
TANES, 


Tux action of the Pope in reprimanding 
Cardinal De Pitra for his letter reflecting 
on the papal policy, and in requiring the 
resignation of the editor of the Journal de 
Rome, has greatly surprised Europe, and 
carried dismay to the ranks of the Irrecon- 
cilables in the Church. The Journal de 
Rome, which has ceased publication, was 
in close relations with the Univers, of Paris, 
the chief organ of the Ultramontanes; and 
these two papers have been publishing ar- 
ticles the object of which seemed to be to 
laud the policy of Pius IX, and by infer- 
ence criticise and deprecate that of Leo 
XIII. The Pope, however, took no action 
until the imprudent letter of Cardinal De 
Pitra appeared. This letter, it seems, was 
first published in an obscure Dutch news- 
paper, and only thence transferred, either 
mischievously, as some think, or by pre- 
vious concert, as others suspect, to the 
columns of the Journal de Rome, and thus 
flung, as it were, in the Pope’s face. There 
seems to have been a good deal of Vatican 
intrigue at the bottom of all this. When the 
Pope determined to notice the letter, he 
did not do so directly, or to the offending 
prelate in person, but got the Archbishop 
of Paris, by the suggestion of Cardinal 
Lavigerie, it is said, to write him a letter 
lamenting these divergences of opinion, 
and especially the expression given to them 
by Cardinal De Pitra. In this letter the 
Pope castigates the Cardinal severely and 
enjoins, in the strongest language, submis- 
sion on all points to his sole authority in 
the guidance of the Church. 

Cardinal De Pitra has a high reputation 
for learning and ascetic virtues. He has 
had little to do with the active affairs of 
the Vatican, having little sympathy with 
the moderate policy of the Pope and with 
the thirty cardinals whom Leo has created. 
But, it is considered very strange that a 
man with such views as to Papal authority 
should have written such a letter. On re- 
ceiving the reprimand of the Pope through 
the Archbishop of Paris, he yielded the most 
abject submission, and it is suspected that 
he was induced to write the letter by some 
intrigue. But while he has submitted, and 
the Journal de Rome has ceased publication, 
others, it is said, hold out in stubborn 
defiance. A letter to the London 7'imes 
from Rome says the Cardinal’s associates 
in the Curia and the Press, who are more 
Papal than the Pope himself, and who em- 
ploy their efforts in eulogizing Pius 1X at 
the expense of Leo XIII, have met the 
Pope's letter by open attacks, clearly em- 
anating from clerical sources and published 
in the Parisian newspapers, accusing the 
Pope of having made a volte face toward 
Italy, of an intention to accept the annual 
dotation granted to the Pontiff by the Law 
of the Guaranties, to renounce the claims 
to tempor 31 power, and to prepare the way 
for a complete conciliation between the 
Church and State, and an alliance between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal. In proof of 
this the antecedents of the new Cardinals 
to be created at the approaching Consistory 
are cited. Monsignor Schiaffino is de- 
scribed as a fanatic for conciliation and 
Italian unity, Monsignor Battaglini as little 
else than a creature of King Humbert, and 
Monsignor Capecelatro’s claims are pro- 
nounced to be these—that he is the brother 
of the Italian Postmaster-General and was 
formerly Queen Margherita’s preceptor and 
confessor. 

In reply to these and other attacks, an 
official communication has been published 
in the Osservatore Romano as follows: 

**Since the publication of the recent letter of 
the holy father to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris, a part of the Liberal Press, giving itself 
up to fallacious opinions and fantastic com- 
ments, has thought fit tosee in it a symptom of 
approach toward the present order of things in 
Italy. No supposilion could be more false or 
more unfounded than this, and as such it would 
only merit silence and contempt but for the at- 
tempt to accredit and diffuse it in the foreign 
press, with the intention of misleading and fals- 
itying opinion, 

“The Holy Father's letter, from beginning to 
end, does nothing, in the circumstances which 
called it torth, but vindicate, in clear and grave 
Janguage, the ful] authority which belongs to 
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the Roman Pontiff in the government of the 
Church, and the rights attending it; inculcating, 
at the same time, the rigorous duty incumbent 
on all belonging to the Church to submit 
fully to that authority and to obey it with docil- 
ity. Whatever other significance may be at- 
tributed to the Pontifical document is entirely 
alien alike to ite spirit and its letter. But to 
draw from it a meaning favorable to an order of 
things which was established by the spoliation 
of the Pontiff constitutes a grave attewpt 
against the free exercise of the Supreme Power, 
and is in itself a manifest absurdity.” 


Notwithstanding this prudent reply, it is 
evident that the Pope has seized the occa- 
sion of the publication of the De Pitra let- 
ter to break away from the trammels of the 
Ultramontane faction. The Holy Father, 
it is said, is overjoyed to find that the gen- 
eral sentiment is one of unrestricted ap- 
proval of his action. 

It is significant that the organ of Cardina) 
Manning, the London 7ablet, interprets the 
Pope’s action as a warning to the Catholic 
press that he means to direct his policy by 
“light, right, and justice, but by no means 
only by precedent,” and that he does not 
want ‘‘ those journalistic suggestions which, 
volunteered in a spirit of quite misplaced self- 
confidence, mischievously anticipate, when 
they do not injuriously falsify, his projects.” 
The Tablet goes on to say that, while the 
Pope, ‘like an Oriental shepherd, walks 
before his sheep, there has been a constant 
attempt at shepherding from the rear—both 
shepherd and sheep.” As to the Liberal 
interpretation put upon the Pope’s action, 
the Tablet remarks, cautiously : 


“* We are forbidden to anticipate a change of 
policy which should be a change on one side 
only, We are forbidden to believe that the Pope 
intends to accept the Law of Guaranties, or any 
other dealings with the usurping powers as they 
now obtain. The late creation of Cardinals who 
are Italian in their love of Italy as well as Cath- 
olic in their loyalty to the Holy See, may give 
other hopes, and the great gentleness of the 
Pope’s speech to the Roman deputations, the 
other day, may raise other expectations; but 
they do not, and manifestly should not, give riee 
to an expectation or a hope that the Roman 
Pontiffs will reconcile themselves to the oppres- 
sion under which they have lived indignantly 
for fifteen years.” 

= Sasi e E a e oe 

Over against the comparative failure of the 
Gregory VII centenary on the part of the Catho- 
lics, especially those of Germany, the wide- 
spread interest taken by the Protestant Church, 
especially of Germany and Denmark, in the 
fourth centenary of Bugenhagen’s birth con- 
trasts most favorably, The Evangelical Church 
of Northern Europe has good reasons for keep- 
ing in sacred remembrance the name and works 
of this man. Next to Luther and Melanchthon 
he was beyond a doubt the most important per- 
son in the great work of the German reforma- 
tion. He was chiefly known as pastor of the 
city church in Wittenberg and as a church 
reorganizer throughout Northern Germany and 
in Denmark. In the latter country he spent five 
years introducing and establishiug the good 
work, and he is often called the “ Reformer of 
Denmark.” Attracted by Luther’s fame, he 
came to Wittenberg in 1520, and was soon ap- 
pointed both preacher and professor, His lec- 
tures were so good that Melanchthon frequently 
attended them; and, of his explanation of the 
Psalms, Luther says that ‘This Pomeranus [so 
called because he came from Pomerania] can be 
called the first among the interpreters of the 
Psalms.” His widest activity was exerted from 
1528-44, when he was the leader in reorganizing 
the churches of many German and Scandina- 
vian districts, and he was also one of Luther's 
chief assistants in translating the Bible into 
German. Throughout the Fatherland the deeds 
of this reformer are being commemorated by the 
religious press, sermons, addresses, special ser- 
vices for young and old, biographies, and the 
like. In America, also, the German papers and 
congregations are taking part in the commend- 
able work. 


...-The proceedings in the late Irish Presby- 
terian Assembly on the organ question were 
quite boisterous, insomuch that an American 
Presbyterian paper calls on American modera- 
tors to be grateful that they do not have to pre- 
side over an Isish Assembly. There were eighty- 
two memorials on the subject before the Assem- 
bly, cf which forty-eight were in favor of exolud- 
ing instrumental music, On inquiry it was 
ascertained that, under the action of the Assem- 
bly in 1883 and 1884, a number of organs or 
harmoniums bad been introduced into the 
chrrches ; but it was stated that they were stopped 
five minutes before regular services began, Dr. 
Petticrew, leader of the anti-instrumentalists, 
moved that the action of last year and the pre- 
ceding year be rescinded and prohibition be en- 
forced, After several speeches had been made, 
Dr. Petticrew attempted to speak on an amend- 
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ment refusing to disturb the deliverances of the 
last two years ; but the Assembly would not, amid 
cries of ‘Vote, Vote,” allow him to proceed, nor 
listen to the moderator, whereupon Dr. Petticrew 
and a number of others withdrew from the 
Assembly. At the next session a deputation was 
appointed to wait on the seceding brethren, 
who were induced to return, but peace and har- 
mony did not return with them, It was agreed 
tolet Dr. Petticrew’s motion remain on the books 
another year, leaving the question as the last 
Assembly left it. 


...-The archepiscopal see of Cologne, has at 
last been vacated by the Pope and filled by a 
new appointment, Mgr. Melchers, has not, on 
account of the May Lawa, been able personally 
to administer the see. In his farewell address 
he says: 

‘* What has been anticipated for several years is 
now an accomplished fact, by the recent decision of 
the Holy Father. He has decided, as is already 
known by means of the public papers, to call me 
away from the place of my exile, since all his efforts 
to obtain my return to the Archdiocese have been in 
vain, and since the absence of the pastor has long 
been a serious evil for the flock committed to him, 
and one the responsibility of which is no longer to 
be borne. As, twenty years ago, I was translated, 
against my willand desire, when Bishop of Osna- 
brack, by the then reigning Pope Pius IX, to Co- 
logne, so now also, the tie which bound me, asI 
thought forever, tothe Archdiocese of Cologne, has 
been severed by the force of circumstances and by 
the decision of the Supreme Pastor, Leo XIII 
brought about exclusively by these circumstances’ 
This separation from a flock that had become spe- 
cially dear to me is very painful, nor will it be with- 
out pain for the subjects of the Archdiocese, who, 
during the whole course of my administration, and 
most especially during the ten years of my exile, 
have given me so oft repeated and almost countless 
proofs of their loyal affection and close attach- 
ment.” 

The Archbishop has been in hiding in the Con- 
vent of the Franciscan Fathers in Maestricht, 
Holland, 


...-The Prussian State Church, as is well 
known, is the result of a union between the Re- 
formed and the Lutheran Churches, effected in 
1817, the third centenary of the Reformation, 
through the instrumentality of the pious King 
Frederick William III. In America this Church 
is represented by the United Church, organized 
as one large synodical body. In 22 states there 
are connected with it 482 pastors and 592 con- 
gregations. At Elmhurat, Ill., they have a 
Pro-Seminary with 93 students, and at 
St. Louis, a theological seminary with 95 stud- 
ents. The organ of this body is the “ Friedens- 
bote’”’; but they publish also a monthly maga- 
zine respectable in scholarship. At present the 
leading topic of discussion in their midst is the 
language question, large number of pastors 
and laymen appealing for English preachers, 
English instruction, and English publications, 
Hitherto the whole denomination and its work 
have been German, but the younger clement are 
fast becoming Americanized in speech and 
ways, and will be lost to the Church unless they 
can be supplied with the means of worshiping 
in the English language. 


...-The recent votes in the French Chambers 
on the Budget of Worship, indicate that the 
clerical party has gained somewhat, or that the 
approach of the general elections decided the ma- 
jority to await an expression of public opinion. 
The question whether the Concordat should be 
maintained or not was virtually, and by general 
assent, decided in the affirmative, by a majority 
of 830 to 182 (the largest ever yet attained), in 
favor of the retention of the entire personnel of 
the Ministry of Public Worship. And the 
Chamber, in spite of the unanimous opposition 
of its own Committee, headed by M. Jules 
Roche, reinstated the credit of 200,000f. in 
favor of Cardinal Lavigerie and his Algerian 
clergy by a vote of 240 to 215; and only rejected 
by a majority of one (208 to 207) a further 
proposition, supported by the Minister, to re- 
store the credit for the repairs of churches, and 
the ecclesiastical buildings attached to them. 

....We are informed that the report from 
which we made some statements as to the Epis- 
copal diocese of Pennsylvania a week or two 
ago was incorrect in many particulars, The 
Bishop, in correction of some statistics pre- 
sented, stated that he recognized ninety-six 
places (Episcopal) of worship in Philadelphia, 
and it was affirmed that nineteen churches and 
chapels had been added in ten years. This 
diocese, though small in territory, is yet the first 
in the Union—having given, according to the 
Journal of the General Convention of 1883, one 
million dollars more than any other diocese in 
the Church, 

.. +The new statistics of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church show a large increase in the 
number of churches, no fewer than 66 
having been added to the 1,998 reported a year 
ago. There are 18 synods, 69 presbyteries, a 
gain of 1, 1,072 ministers, a loss of 7, communi- 
cants 185,201, a gain of 3,948, The total of con- 
tributions is $1,847,763, showing a falling off, 
which was chiefly, however, in congregational 
and miscellaneous expenditures, and not s0 
much in benevolent collections, 





Missions. 


A pisaster has befallen the mission of the 
London Missionary Society in New Guinea. The 
Rev. 8. McFarlane writes that the teachers and 
their wives on Fly River have been compelled to 
flee, leaving almost everything behind them. 
We give his story: 


“It appears that the savages of that district were 
holding their annual sacred feast, for which purptse 
about three thousand people were assembled at 
Kiwai, the largest village in the Fly River, and the 
seat of the principal station. It is the custom on these 
occasions to sacrifice two or three wild pigs to their 
stone gods, of which the old men get the benefit, 
and, failing to catch wild pigs, they catch human 
beings instead, who are often more easily obtained. 
Twice the young men had returned unsuccessful 
from hunting the wild boar, and there were but two 
more days before the appointed time for their re- 
ligious ceremony and feast. Around the log fire 
in the cocoa-nut grove that night the question was 
seriously discussed whether they should again hunt 
the wild boar on the morrow, or cross the river and 
make a raid upon one of the villages of their 
enemies. 

“The chief, who is avery old man and a noted 
warrior, renowned for the number of people he has 
killed in his day with his own hand, and who has 
great influence with the whole tribe, got up, ond 
addressed the crowd: ‘Why,’cried he, ‘seek pigs 
in the bush or across the river, whilst we have some 
here with us? Don’t you see that we have had more 
sickness amongst us since these missionaries came 
with their God? hey are the proper pigs to kill for 
this feast.’ He paused to see the effect of his words 
There was a murmur of disapprobation among the 
young men, many of whom had already become at- 
tached to the teachers. ‘Cowards!’ the old man 
cried, ‘I will provide the pigs for this feast.’ And 
80, before the assembly broke up, the chief's advice 
was accepted, and the teachers were doomed. Mes- 
sengers were to be sent to Samari to kill the teachers 
there on the same day. 

“The proceedings of this meeting were fully 
reported in secret to one of the teachers by a faith- 
ful native, at the risk of his life, which Jed the 
teachers to keep their light burning and a watch all 
night. The natives, being afraid of the teacher's 
fowling-piece, had arranged to wait till the lights 
were extinguished and the teachers asleep before 
they made the attack. I need scarcely say that no 
one slept in the mission house that night. It was 
surrounded by a crowd of savages who were armed 
with bows, arrows, and spears, and in war costume. 

* As it was evident that, if the natives failed to 
kill them that night, an open attack would be 
made onthe following day, it was resolved to at- 
tempt to escape before daylight. Their boat, 
fortunately, was anchored conveniently opposite 
the mission house. When all was ready, about 
three o’clock in the morning, the house still 
being surrounded by a crowd of armed natives 
Wacene suddenly opened the front door, and fired 
his double-barreled gun in the air. The natives 
probably thinking that the teachers had opened fire 
on them, rushed behind the house into the bush, 
which was just the thing the teachers desired and 
expected, and before they had time to recover and 
find that nobody was wounded, the teachers had 
slipped out, under cover of the darkness, got into 
their boat, and were pulling down the river. No 
time was lost in reaching Samari, our mission 
station at the mouth of the river on the eastern side. 
There the other twoteachers were taken on board, 
and tie whole party crossed over to Parem, our 
nearest mission station on the western side of the 
river, where the first martyrs of the New Guinea 
Mission suffered, but where it is now perfectly safe. 

‘It is not long since I spent a few pleasant and 
interesting days at Kiwai. The old chief and all the 
people then appeared friendly, and expressed their 
pleasure at having the teachers amongst them. 
Why this sudden change? 

“* Doubtless because of indiscretion committed by 
a South Sea Island teacher at Kiwai, in the Fly 
River, about a month ago. The man who was 
turned out of the house belonged to Samari, another 
of our stations about twelve miles distant, He left 
the house very angry, and soon returned with a bum- 
ber of his friends, all armed with bows, arrows, and 
spears. The teacher had gone under the house 
which stands on posts six feet high, to feed a pig 
they had bought from the natives, and was there 
attacked. Wacene, hearing his cries for help 
rushed out with an unloaded gun, and succeeded in 
frightening the natives so as to make a way for his 
colleague’s escape into the house, : 

“ When the excitement subsided, they all became 
much afiaid of the consequences of their attack 
and, having heard of natives being punished by a 
man-of-war for killing teachers, and, fearing the 
wounded teacher would not recover, they decidea 
to prepare a retreat in the bush before the arrival 
of the ‘ big fighting canoe.’ 
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...The leading English Missionary Societies 
report in most cases a diminished income for the 
past year. The Church Missionary Society re- 
ceived $1,157,705—decrease $4,535; Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, $731,540—decrease $18,990 ; 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
$557,685—increase $9,825; London Missionary 
Society $506,515—decrease, $7,300; Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, $339,140—increase $40,240; 
Moravian Missions, $87,245—decrease, $11,395 ; 
English Presbyterian Missions, $77,625—de- 
crease $4,500 ; South American Missionary So- 
ciety $66,440—decrease $10,135. The Home 
Mission Societies report an increase in most 
cases, The receipts of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society were not less than $100,000 in ad- 
vance of the previous year. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 9TH. 


THE PROPHETS OF BAAL—I Kines xvi, 
19—29. 














Notes.—Let it be remembered that in these 
Notes we always use the Revised Version, as 
that is beyond question much better than the 
old one, and ought to be in the hands of every 
teacher. “Mount Carmel.”—The high 
mountain which jutted out into the sea in the 
northern part of the land of Israel. 
‘* Prophets of Baal.”—A guild of men who may 
not have served as priests, but who made it 
their business to propagate their religion. Baal 
was Jezebel’s ancestral god. “The Ashera.” 
—Not * groves,” as this was a wooden column 
set up to represent the divine presence, 
‘* Kat at Jezebel’s table,”— Not in her presence, 
but fed at her expense, and in part, at least, at- 
tached to her court. ** Halt ye between two 
opinions.” —Halt means not to stop, but to walk 
lame. They could walk straight if fully per- 
suaded to worship either Jehovah or Baal 
alone. But when they tried to follow both they 
went crooked and lame. “Tonly am left.” 
—He makes no account of the hundred prophets 
of the Lord hidden by Obadiah in a cave, 
They were still kept in concealment or 
had; been driven into Judah, or had been 
killed by Jezebel when she heard of them. 
“ Your god.” —Baal, the sun-god, who might be 
expected to answer by fire.———“* Leaped about 
the altar.”—They had worked up an excitement, 
like mad dervishes.———‘‘ Kither he is musing, 
or he is gone aside.”—He is in a reverie, or he 
has withdrawn to a private apartment,——— 
‘* Cut themselves.” —As is common to-day in the 
excitement of religious frenzy in the East.——— 
** Until the time of the evening oblation.”—That 
is, the meal offering (called in the Common Ver- 
sion “ meat offering”) which was accompanied 
by the daily burnt sacrifice at the principal 
altar inJerusalem. The time was an hour or 
two before sunset. 

Instruction.—Elijah wanted all the prophets 
brought. He wanted this to be a decisive cam- 
paign. Let evil bring on all its forces, and it can 
be conquered. 

It is the best thing to come to a conclusion 
and act accordingly. If we believe the Lord is 
God, then so be it; obey him, worship him. If 
there is not any God, then let us know it and 
act accordingly. 

An undecided, halting, limping attitude is 
very unpleasant. A man walks straight who 
believes in God and obeys him cheerfully. A 
man goes crookedly and painfully until he has 
decided definitely to accept God. 

They answered not a word, because they had 
not a word to say to justify them. Who can 
justify himself for not obeying God? 

Only a prophet, under special inspiration, 
could propose such a test as that. We cannot 
expect such miracles now. But we can expect, 
that, in the struggle between God and all evil, 
God will be victorious in the end. 

The people found their tongue when they 
said: ‘* It is well spoken.”” They were ready to 
see the duel. They were ready to take what 
should prove the stronger side. At present, 
Baal’s side seemed the strongest, and they would 
not side with Elijah. 

Ridicule and insult may very seldom have a 
place; but they do have a place when opposing 
dishonest charlatans and impostors, 

A god that muses or sleeps, or is absent on a 
journey, is according to the conception of 
heathenism, Even polite and cultured Greek 
heathenism war not shocked by such a concep- 
tion. Jupiter falls asleep, and his best friend 
suffers as a consequence. Neptune is off ona 
journey among the Ethiopians, and does not 
know what isgoingon. The difference between 
the pagan and the Jewish way of considering 
God was radical. 

An idol is nothing. An idol worsbiper is 
nothing. Four hundred and fifty nothings, 
and four hundred more nothings, make, all 
added together, only nothing. The one true 
man Elijah, worshiping the one true God Je- 
hovah, was everything. ‘I can do all things,” 
says Paul, “ through Christ which strengtheneth 
me,” : 


























Mews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue first enumeration of the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Indians since 1874 was com- 
pleted at Fort Reno on July 22d, under the di- 
rection of Inspector Armstrong. Last year 
Agent Dyer reported that there were 2,360 
Arapahoes and 3,905 Cheyennes, and supplies 
were issued upon that basis. The present 
enumeration shows that there are on the reser- 
vation to-day 1,300 Arapahoes and 2,169 
Cheyennes. The rations and supplies have, 
therefore, been issued during the past year to 
2,800 Indiaus having no existence. The cost of 
supplying this fictitious band with beef has 
been $89,337 annually; with flour, $15,000 an- 
nually, and with other supplies a large sum. 
Theenumeration shows that there are but 522 
Cheyenne warriors, Agent Dyer tendered his 
resignation. The object General Sheridan had 
in view primarily was to test the influence of 
the Government over the Indians. The 
Indians were required to come out 
of their teepees by bands. The name of 
the leader of each band was taken, 
and the balance were counted. General Sheri- 
dan will recommend that 100 of the Indians, in- 
cluding some of those who were most turbulent, 
be enlisted into the military, under the com- 
mand of some experienced officer. The Indians 
will receive the same pay as soldiers of the 
regular Army, and it is believed that employ- 
ment of this nature will divert their minds from 

ischief. The President has issued a procia- 
mation setting aside the leases of Jands held by 
cattlemen, and ordering ali but Indians to 
vacate them. In a talk with General Sheridan 
Little Medicine made an eloquent protest 
against the continuance of the leases. He said 
that, when he signed the leases, it was with the 
understanding that the cattlemen should erect 
fences and contine their herds to the inclosed 
land, But the cattlemen had violated their 
promises, and the Indians were excluded irom 
the homes to which they were entitled, 





. -Postmaster-General Vilas states that he 
has no intention of reconsidering his decision 
against distributing the $400,000 appropriated 
by Congress tor the transportation of mails in 
American steamships. In regard to the threat- 
ened termination of the Australian service, by 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, at the ex- 
piration of the contract term (October next), he 
said that, while he was disposed to favor Ameri- 
can steamship lines where he could consistently, 
the department would have no difficulty in for- 
warding the Australian mails on a schedule as 
tast as that now in use; and, moreover, the ser- 
vice would be more frequent and cheaper. At 
present, the Australian mails leave San Fran- 
cisco once a month, and letters written just 
after the departure of a steamer, lie in the Post- 
Office nearly a month. By the Suez service 
these letters could be sens at short intervals, 
and would reach their destination in less time 
than at present, 


. Bome time ago the Department of State de- 


manded the release of Santos, a naturalized 
American citizen who was imprisoned by the 
Kcuadvrian Government on the charge of being 
connected with a revolution in that country. No 
reply has as yet been received trom the Lresi- 
dent of Ecuador, and the representative of the 
United States in that country has been requested 
to acquaint the authorities here with the reason 
of the delay in acknowledging our Government's 
request, Santos bas been imprisoned for a num- 
ber of months, his property having been seized 
prior to his imprisonment, The authorities here 
asked thata trial be given him, ‘his was refused. 
A reques: for a release was also refused. Of late 
the Government of Ecuador has apparently ig- 
nored every request that has been made by the 
Government in relation to Santos, 


...In Camden, Burlington, and Atlantic 
counties, in New Jersey the forest fires have 
caused widespread devastation. On July 23d, 
the towns of Atco, Jackson, Sloantown, Water- 
ford, Pestietown, Winslow, Weekstown, Ham- 
monton, Atsion, and a number of other small 
places in Camden and Burlington counties, near 
the Camden and Atlantic Kailroad, were sur- 
rounded by brush and wood fires, and ali inhab- 
tants were out tighing the flames. The tire also 
crept close to Woollytiela, a German settlement 
three miles southwest of Hammonton, but was 
turned away voward Weymouth and May’s Land- 
ing. At Weekstown, Atiantic County, two dwell- 
ing-houses were burned, Near Waterford, large 
tracts of cedar timber were destroyed, and the 
fires spread to Brooklyn, six miles away. Not 
since 1838 has the country been so dry and fa- 
vorable for the spread of the flames. 


....Under date of July Ist, Admiral Jouett 
has sent to the Navy Departments, from Sava- 
nilla, a report of the condiwon of affaires in the 
United States of Columbia, He makes mention 
of a recent battle between the Government 
forces and the revolutionists, in which one 


. thousand men were said to have been killed, 


All reports from the Jsthmus of Paname indi- 





cate that political matters remain settled, and 
that peace and good order prevail there, There 
is, however, an alarming epidemic of yellow 
fever prevailing at Aspinwall, and all over the 
Isthmus. 


--Riel’s counsel has obtained an adjourn- 
ment of his trial until July 28th, to allow wit- 
nesses from Quebec and Montana to be pro- 
duced. The Quebec witnesses include two 
medical experts,who are to be examined to prove 
his insanity. When the plea of insanity was 
filed by Riel’s counsel, the prisoner sprang to 
his feet, and, with flashing eyes, surveyed his 
lawyer, evidently thunderstruck, He was pro- 
ceeding to protest against such an assumption 
when he was asked to desist by the court. 


... «The Mexican editors who have been mak 
ing a tour of the country were received by 
President Cleveland in the East Room of the 
White House on July 28d. The meeting was 
one merely of introduction, and no speeches 
were made, At the departments of State and of 
War speeches were made by Secretaries Bayard 
and Whitney favoring an increase of intimacy 
and commercial relations between the two coun- 
tries. 


FOREIGN. 


.-The Princess Beatrice was married to 
Prince Henry of Battenberg in the Church of 
St. Mildred at Whippingham, Isle of Wight, on 
July 23d. The Russians have advanced troops 
to positions in the Zulfikar Pass. Lord Salis- 
bury has renewed the proposal that Russia 
should withdraw her troops from the advanced 
positions in the Zulfikar Pass in order to avoid 
a possible conflict with the Afghans, Russia 
will agree to the proposal, on the condition that 
the Afghans be restrained from occupying the 
positions evacuated by the Russian troops, Such 
occupation will be the immediate signal for a 
Russian advance. An article in the Moscow 
Gazette, reported to have been inspired by the 
Czar, declares that Russia has reached the 
furthest limits to which she desired tu go, and 
that the Government considers its ventures in 
Central Asia at an end. Russia, the Gazette 
says, fears nothing 80 much as the condition 
and growth of an unwieldy territory. The 
Ozar is anxious to secure a solid frontier within 
which progressive works of civilization may be 
carried on, The Admiralty is maturing meas- 
ures for the defense and protection of commer- 
cial ports in the British Empire. The cruise of 
the evolutionary squadron of the British Navy 
continues to show the unseaworthiness of many 
of the war vessels. A letter from Askabad, 
dated July 4th, says: ‘*The garrison here con- 
sists of 4,000 foot and 1,000 horse, with ample 
ammunition and provisions, The Tekke-Turco- 
mans are unarmed, and appear to be dissatisfied 
with Russian rule.”’ The Government was de- 
feated in the House of Commons on July 28d by 
a vote of 180 to 180 on a clause of the Medical 
Relief bill. The Parnellites opposed the Govy- 
ernment, Onthe announcement of the result 
of the division, the Ministers held a hurried con- 
sultation, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach an- 
nounced that the Government relinquished re- 
sponsibility for the bill, Sir William Harcourt 
immediately accepted the responsibility, on be- 
half of the opposition, The dinner to Lord 
Spencer on July 25th was one of the most re- 
markable tributes ever offered to a public man, 
Nearly every eminent Liberal in the Kingdom 
was either present or expressed hearty concur- 
rence in the object of the banquet, Every im- 
portant Liberal journal testifies its approval of 
Lord Spencer’s rule as Viceroy. The warmest 
Liberal partisans of the Irish cause are Lord 
8 *s most emphatic eulogists, Mr. Bright 
declares that Lord ‘Spencer will stand to those 
who come after, as he stands to-day, one of the 
noblest and most honored statesmen of our time. 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has written an open 
letter, three columns long, to the Earl of Uar- 
narvon, the Lord-Lieutenant. The letter 1s 
one of congratulation to the Viceroy for his adop- 
tion of an admirable and upright policy toward 
the Queen’s subjects in Ireland, Sir Charlie, 
submits to the Lord-Lieutenant that, if the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury’s Cabinet undertake to restore 
ireland’s control of her own local interests, and 
to accord her the same kind of independence as 
that enjoyed by the British colonies, not a single 
Irish member in the next Parliament will refuse 
to support the program of his Government. The 
restoration of the Lrish Legisiature, Sir Cnaries 
deciares, 18 the only measure that will ever suc- 
ceed in rendering the Irish, at home and abread, 
content. A dispatch from Csiro says news has 
reached there from Kassala to the effect that a 
large force of rebels attacked that piace, and 
made several attempts to carry it by ussauit. 
They were finally repulsed, and the garrison at 
Kassala, following up their victory, captured the 
rebel camp, with 2,000 oxen and sheep and 700 
rifles. ‘the enemy lost 3,000 men killed and 
wounded, while the garrison’s casuaities were 
small, ‘I'he news of the attack was sent w Cairo 
by Major Uhermside, ‘i'he atuack wok piace on 
June i6th and i¢th. Kassala still hoids out, 
King John, of Abyssinia, it is understood, will 
relieve the Keports from various sources 
contirm the news of i. Manhdi’s death. He died 
from the smail-pox, not paying been vaccinated, 
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GENERAL GRANT. 


Genera Grant and Abraham Lincoln 
are the most American in our line of 
Presidents. 

For the work they had to do in conjunc- 
tion they were wonderfully matched. What 
Mr. Lincoln’s opinion was of his great gen- 
eral is well known. General Grant has 
published his mature opinion that Mr. Lin- 
coln was by far the greatest man he ever 
met. Other generals found language too 
poor to express their complaints; but Gen- 
eral Grant Jeaves behind him the assertion 
that, taking it all in all, a better govern- 
ment could not stand behind a commander 
in the field than that of Mr. Lincoln and 
his cabinet. 

Alike and unlike as the two men were, 
they were united by their differences as 
much as by their resemblances, both of 
which served to make them necessary to 
each other, and to connect them in their 
fame before the people. 

They both came from a lineage which, 
while it implied neither the embarrass- 
ments nor the assistance of patrician ex- 
traction, brought with it the blessing of an 
honest childhood, with good healthy in- 
fluences around it, which they were never 
ashamed to remember. General Grant 
honored his father with his confidence to 
the end; and Mr. Lincoln showed his view 
of the matter in his own humorous way, 
by laughing down a proposal that he 
should mount a coat-of-arms with the 
coupserproposel that the devise be s pair 








of shirt-sleeves. Yet both he and his Gen- 
eral had a true patent of nobility of the kind 
that Napoleon claimed when he remarked 
to a genealogical snob: ‘‘ Friend, my patent 
of nobility dates from Monte Notte,” his 
first victory in the Italian campaign. Lin- 
coln’s nobility runs in a silver stream back 
to his boyhood, though it was not recog- 
nized until his contest with Douglas. Gen- 
eral Grant was slower in coming to his 
crown. He wore so little outside mark of 
his lineage that the sharp eyes of his biog- 
raphers have discovered no sign of the man 
in the boy. The sharper eyes of bis mates 
at West Pvint saw nothing to dazzle them, 
and even Donelson and Shiloh did not 
write his name so large in the patent of no- 
bility as to save him General Halleck’s un- 
maonerly millitary snub the week following, 
and the mortification of having a little 
Brigadier follow him up from Port Gibson 
and order him back, when he had already 
won the battles of Jackson and Champion’s 
Hills, and driven Pemberton into Vicks~ 
burg. 

The make up of the man, which held him 
back at first, prepared him, when the time 
came, to rise high. He had little of Sheri- 
dan’s personal power over troops. He 
knew this himself, and lamented it. He 
was great in directing armies, in develop- 
ing their movements and guiding them to 
victory, but his limitations in direct com- 
mand of men in the field assign him to a 
class with Von Moltke, with whom, with 
many differences, he can be better com- 
pared than with any soldier of our times. 

But, though General Grant was slow in 
coming to the recognition of his genius, he 
was neither tardy nor inefficient in taking 
the steps which led to the development of 
it. Singularly indifferent to promotion, as 
he always was, he did unconsciously with 
all his might what was sure to bring it to 
him. 

His father had been a Whig. His own 
sympathies previous to the War had been 
with the Democrats; but the signal shot 
which, with some eye to dramatic effect, 
the venerable Edmund Ruffin was called 
out to fire in April, 1861, on Sumter 
from Stevens’s Battery, roused his nature 
and set him a-moving on that path which 
did not end until the Rebellion had run out, 
and until the same Edmund Ruffin, in dis- 
gust at its failure, had signalized its down- 
fall by the second remarkable shot, which 
ended his own life, June 20th, 1865. 

It is fortunate for the country that Grant, 
in his start, did not make the mistake which 
swamped so many of our generals, and 
press into great commands before he was 
ripe for them, or they were ripe for him. 
He refused to apply for such a place as his 
West Point training would insure, but en- 
listed and began at the bottom. 


The failure of a colonel to bring his regi- 
ment to order was his first chance. Refus- 
ing railway transportation, he marched the 
men on foot to Quincy, IIl., and by the 
time they arrived had them in exemplary 
condition of discipline and drill. At Cor- 
inth he gave himself to the details of mili- 
tary organization, with a devotion which 
recalls the training the Duke of Wellington 
had in Spuin. 

His genius displayed itself in a wonder- 
fully clear grasp of the whole situation, and 
in the adaptation of the means he head to 
work with tothe circumstances in which 
it was to be done. The impression he 
would be most likely to make was that of 
inflexible persistence and grip combined 
with caution; but, in fact, no man ever 
knew better than he did the importance 
of audacity in war, no eommander ever 
had a judgment that directed him more 
infallibly to the point against whieh to ex- 
pend his audacity and run his risks. 

Fort Donelson was an example. His 
own force was weaker than that within 
the works; but he kaew Pillow and Floyd, 
and took them into his account. How he 
succeeded against such a brave and de- 
termined enemy as Buckner remains some- 
thing of a puzzle to this day. 

The movement past Vicksburg to 
Port Gibson, and north to the rear of 
Vicksburg was of the same nature. Gen- 
eral Sherman, with all his strategic bold- 
ness, did not dare to approve it. General 
Grant did not venture to confer with the 
authorities at Washington. He assumed 


responsibility, and, acting on the reserve 


~ 





rights of a general in the field, set off, got 
beyond his communications, and, before he 
could be recalled, won three victories. 
When the officer overtook him with the 
recal], the fourth battle had already begun. 
General Grant’s humor never failed in de- 
scribing this little important Brigadier, 
rushing up out of breath, piping out his 
orders, and tilting himself up on to his tip- 
toes to give emphasis to his shrill com- 
mand to go back, while the signals were 
sounding around him for the charge that 
settled the question who was to hold the 
Mississippi. 

General Grant’s treatment of the military 
problem in this case affords the best possi- 
ble means of studying his genius as a com- 
mander. ‘It shows the largest freedom and 
boldness of mind, in union with an unerring 
military judgment as to the value of every 
element in the case. He knew better than 
apy one else what could be done, and 
neither overrated the means at his command 
nor underrated them. He acted on ahigher, 
bolder and truer science that his associ- 
ates; and for the reason that he vever 
failed to see how the ordinary rules of war 
were affected by the unique and exception- 
al circumstances in which he had to act, 
and by what the enemy could be expected 
to do quite as much 2s by what was possi- 
ble for his own force. 

His personal qualities had more to do 
with his success than is commonly sup- 
posed. No commander ever carried further 
the art of getting rid of incumbrances. He 
was himself capable of almost infinite en- 
durance. The cold ground was always 
good enough for his bed. He did not seem 
to reckon rain, cold, or hunger in the class 
of hardships; and those who study his per- 
sonal career will have frequent occasion to 
be reminded of the sayirg of the Italian 
master of the art of war that three things 
go tothe make up a great soldier—great 
physical health, great military talent, aud 
great good luck. General Grant enjoyed 
them all, and to a degree beyond any sol- 
dier who ever commanded an American 
army. 

His skill in the selection of assistants has 
often been remarked. What he owed to 
them has not been exuggerated; but it was 
his own genius that found the right man, 
and nothing less than genius that taught 
him the higher art of bringing men out by 
finding the right place for them and getting 
the best possible service from them 

Scant justice has been done to his organ- 
izing and administrative ability. It was as 
wide as the world, as systematic as clock- 
work, and so minute that, like Gustavus 
Adolphus, he never could rest without 
looking after everything with his own eyes. 
Under his command everything fell into 
order. The ability and devotion of other 
men who, in a bad system, had found their 
best ineffectual, became successful. Ar- 
mies no longer wandered around blind and 
inefficient. Results no longer required the 
expenditure of extravagant and dispropor- 
tionate means. Forces that were wanted 
in battle were no longer encamped idly 
just beyond the sound of the guns. Provis- 
ions, ammunition, military stores, were 
concentrated and available. The ominous 
creaking and croaking disappeare. from 
the hinges of the Washington Government. 
Everything moved silently. Distrust dis- 
appeared, and with it reproaches and re- 
criminations. Oommanders were occupied 
with their commands, and did not under- 
take to lecture the President, nor to en- 
lighten their superiors in the field. The 
one mind from which all this order came, 
and in which it centered, was General 
Grant’s. We owe him more for this than 
for his mastery at Donelson, Shiloh, or 
Vicksburg. 

While the military problem was supreme 
the services met the highest need of the 
nation. We are not sure that the verdict 
of history will rate them very much lower 
when tried by the different, more complex, 
and far more trying test of civil adminis- 
tration. In many respects General Grant 
was a civilian rather than a soldier. He 
never had that delight in battle, nor love of 
hard knocks without which the Duke of 
Wellington said no soldier could be great. 
The most that can be said of him in this 
respect is that no pounding was ever hard 
enough to take him off his feet, and no 

charge flerce or desperate enough to dis- 





turb the balance of his mind. His genius 
was of the administrative and strategic 
kind, and drew him naturally to the move- 
ments and affairs that lay outside the 
actual shock and stress of battle. He 
always took a lively interest in civil affairs, 
in public questions, in the intellectual and 
ethical aspect of political affairs; and we 
have heard it said, both in the way of praise 
and of criticism, that he was as keen 4 
politician as he was soldier. He hated war 
and loved peace. In all his great career 
there is nothing that will be remembered 
longer than the reason he gave after Appo- 
mattox for permitting the Confederates to 
go off with their horses. ‘‘ Let them have 
them. They will want them for the Spring 
plowing.” Here at the North he will be 
remembered for the victory he had won; 
but, among the generous recollections that 
his death has called out in the South, none 
is more touching than that he is remem- 
bered and honored there as the conqueror 
who, in the movement of their downfall, 
thought of the needs of the people ‘for 
the Spring plowing. 

This is not the place to review his civil 
administration. It is too early to do 
so yet. He came to the helm in a vexed 
time, when, do what he might, the water 
would remain muddy, and it was easy 
enough to wish that he had done something 
else. The American public have had 4 
great schooling in civil administration 
since he became President in 1868. They 
judge him now by a standatd that was 
known then to only a few, and which could 
only be realized by the slow process of 
popular enlightenment. On the whole, he 
was in advance of the loyal sentiment of 
the country, and bad no reason to dread 
the judgment of history. When Lee sut- 
rendered, he left Mr. Lincoln to etiter Riéh- 
mond alone, and, with a séveré simplicity 
which has no parallel in the annals of war, 
went straight to Washington, to begin at 
once the work of mustering out the army, 
and of cutting down expenses. 


This plain devotion to business was in- 
grained, and was both a weakness and 
a strength. But it was a virtuous fail- 
ing, and had its root in the plain honesty 
of his mind. He considered that he was 
put to unnatural uses on ornamental occa- 
sions. The doctor’s degree of Oxford, the 
doctor’s red gown, and the stately march 
up among stately men born to such things, 
were what he could not endure. It was 
for him a lighter thing to risk the anger of 
all England than to make the attempt. 

When the freedom of the city of Edin- 
burgh was given him, in the great hall of 
the Free Church he began his reply in the 
neatest terms possible. His manner was 
not at all that of the orator, but of the sol- 
dier; yet his words were clean-cut, few, 
fascinating, and uttered in a low, still tone. 
In two minutes he made a point which first 
delighted and then convulsed the quick- 
witted audience of the quickest-witted 
city in Europe. The tumultuous ap- 
plause upset the General. His speech van- 
ished, and, having nothing else to do, he 
wound up in afew commonplace sentences. 

Some of the most injurious slander that 
assailed bim was kept afloat by his embar- 
rassment on social occasions, and in meet- 
ing strangers. We know now the strict 
simplicity and temperance of bis habits; 
but the noble wife of a noble governor was 
ovce deceived by this embarrassment of 
manner, when she surprised him in a con- 
ference with Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
of the Sanitary Commission, and went 
away to spread baseless rumors of an in- 
toxicated commander, who could with dif- 
ficulty command his tongue. 

But if he was not glib with his tongue, 
neither was he profane with it, whether in 
private or in the stress of battle. Even 
those polite oaths which an English church- 
man said were so innocent in the Duke of 
Wellington that he had no heart to rebuke 
them, neither graced nor disgraced his 
speech. His speech was pure, up to the 
standard of maiden chastity, and there 
never have been two questions as to the 
genuine simplicity and practical consistency 
of his faith in God and in the verities and 
realities of the Christian religion. 

His simplicity of character cost him 
dear, as it has many men of his kind be- 
fore. War is so much a matter of hard 
realities that in the camp and the field he 
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escaped these peualties. But in civil life 
there were defects in his composition 
which left the joints of his armor open. 

There were points at which evidence 
acted slowly on his,mind. The ruptures 
with Mr. Sumner and with Mr. Bristow 
have never been put in a satisfactory light, 
and his capacity for confidence in friends 
brought on his administration the heaviest 
burdens it had to carry. 

The cruelest blow of all came through 
the same opening, and was the last. Much 
as it has cost others, and much as it has 
cost the nation in wounded feeling, it cost 
him more. There was more agony, and 
perhaps more deadly effect, in this than 
in his disease. 

In life, character and habits he was the 
simplest citizen in the Republic. On the 
whole he was the most notable man in the 
world, and leaves behind him a name 
which, by its simple greatness, has borne 
down that of every opponent and risen to 
its permanent place inthe zenith. We can 
see now as we never have seen how much 
he did for the Union. In the stern arbitra- 
ment of force his genius and stanch fidelity 
broke down the Rebcllion; but the gathering 
of the people together around his grave, 
the tributes of affection and reverence they 
bring with them, and their loyal eagerness 
each to claim a shate in his name and his 
fame, show what immeasurable power lies 
in one such man to bring a nation to- 
gether and to heal their differences in their 
common pride in their common possessions. 

We rejoice and exult in it as the triumph 
of the moral elements of union over the 
mechanical aud forcible. We especially re- 
joice that all this sorrow, all this hom- 
age, and all this gratitude are brought to 
the grave of aman whose heart was true, 
simple, and Christian, and who cared not 
where they made his grave, if only that it 
might be where his wife might lie beside 
him. 
CALS EE 


TENNY SON’S POEM. 


Tue Princess Beatrice was married on 
the day that General Grant died. Wedding 
and dying, joying and grieving fill alter- 
nate lines in each day’s page of history; 
and so we carry in our right hand the chap- 
let we will lay on the bier of our own great 
dead, and, in our left we take the bridal 
wreath woven by Britain’s laureate poet for 
Britain’s youngest princess. Our agent in 
London has cabled to us the following sweet 
and worthy lines: 








ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS 
BEATRICE. 





BY LORD ALFRED TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE, 


Two suns of Love make day of human life, 
Which else, with all its pains and griefs and deaths, 
Were utter darkness: one the sun of dawn 

That brightens through the mother’s tender eyes, 
And warms the child’s awakening world; and one 
‘The later rising sun of spousal love, 

Which from her household orbit draws the child 
To move in other spheres, The mother weeps 

At that white funeral of the single life, 

Her maiden daughter’s marriage ; and her tears 
Are half of pleasure, half of pain. The child 

Is happy ever in leaving her. But thou, 

True daughter, whose all faithful filial eyes 

Have seen the loneliness of earthly thrones, 

Wilt neither quit the widowed crown, nor let 
This later light of love have risen in vain, 

But, moving through the mother’s home, between 
The two that love thee, lead a Summer life, 
Swayed by each love, and swaying to each love 
Like some conjectured planet in mid heaven 
Between two suns, and drawing down from both 
The light and genial warmth of double day. 


CRITICISMS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT REVISION. 


We gave our opinion two weeks ago 
that, on one point of his contention against 
the Revised Version of the Oid Testament, 
Professor Briggs is substantially right; the 
revisers should have exercised considerably 
more liberty in emending the text in ac- 
cordance with the available evidence, in 
cases where the Massoretic text is evidently 
faulty. Since then there have appeared sev- 
eral notable discussions of the subject by 
competent scholars, whose conclusions are 
worth compafing with Professor Briggs’s. 

First we have the reply to Professor 
Briggs, in The Evangelist, by Protessor 
Green, Chairman of the American Old 
Testament revisers. The larger part of his 
four and a half columns is taken up with 
an answer to specific charges of mistrans- 

lation in particular passages; but he r 








‘sponds at some length to the charge tha 
they did not amend the Hebrew text. He 
admits that it is desirable to have such an 
amended text, but he says, as we have 
said, that the material for such a text is 
not now available, and that for this reason 
they have been compelled to cling to the 
Massoretic text. After telling of the labors 
now going on to give us a critical edition 
of this current text, he says: 


‘But if we are to get beyond the Massoretic 
text, we must have the aid of the versions, and 
a prime necessity is the pure original text of 
those versions. This we do not possess. It was 
the dream of Tischendorf’s life to attain this in 
the case of the Septuagint. Years of toil were 
spent in a series of skillfully planned approaches 
by means of fac similes of ancient texts, diligent 
collations and critical editions, but without 
reaching his own ideal. Much is hoped for 
from the edition that Lagarde is at length bring- 
ing out, Berliner has just published a revised 
text of the Targum of Onkelos. Heidenheim 
is at work upon the Samaritan version of the 
Pentateuch. Much remains to be done in per- 
fecting the text of Jerome’s version. And the 
Old Testament Peshitto lags yet farther behind. 

‘After these ancient critical authorities shall 
all be edited in a satisfactory manner, the real 
task of the Hebrew critic is yet tocome. The 
materials thus gathered are to be applied to the 
sacred text for the purpose of eliciting the most 
primitive form attainable. And this is a task 
of the utmost delicacy and difficulty. The work 
of the critic is sometimes flippantly conceived 
or spoken of, as though, with a body of various 
readings before him, and an unlimited amount 
of conjectures besides, he had nothing to do 
btit go in and slash away, like a woodman hew- 
ing his path through a thicket, Thenius has 
revised the text of Samuel on the basis of the 
Septuagint. Wetlhausen has done the same. 
They differ perpetually in their conelusions, 
and other critios differ from them both. Whom 
shall we follow? What deviations are due to 
the licetise of the translator? What to original 
diversity of text? The problem is immensely 
complicated. Critics not only disagree in their 
results; there is no unanimity in principles and 
methods. Order may some time be evolved 
from this chaos. But the time is not yet. And 
it is astounding that men who know what they 
are talking about, and who appreciate the situa- 
tion, should have demanded of the Old Testa- 
ment revisers the production of a corrected 
text, as in the case of the New Testament.” 

This answer scems to us not fully satie- 
factory. Wedonot understand that the 
New Testament revisers did produce a cor- 
rected text. If we are not mistaken, they 
took the published Tischendorf text, or the 
proof-sheets of Westcott and Hort’s text, 
and translated from that, in each case 
where the readivg was disputed deciding 
as they best could from the available evi- 
dence what the true reading was. Now 
nobody could ask the Old Testament revis- 
ers to prepare & new text; but they could 
be asked, wherever evidence does exist 
and is accessible that a reading is wrong, to 
be governed by that evidence, and not 
cling stubbornly to the Massoretic text. 
We do not understand Dr. Green to deny— 
we would like to know whether he does 
deny—that there isa number of cases in 
which there is evidence enough to make 
corrections which have not been made by 
tha revisers. The fact that Thenius dif- 
fers from Wellbaueen at times is just as 
relevant as that Tischendorf differs from 
Griesbach. The New Testament editors 
will never agree; even the New Testament 
revisers did not agree; it isa matter fora 
vote. 

Dr. Green says that ‘‘in this condition 
of affairs the American company felt that 
the best thing to do in relation to the text 
was to do nothing.” But in one or two 
cases the revisers actually did something; 
they did revise the text. They did in 
these one or two cases what they generally 
refuse to do, though on this point Dr. 
Green does not reply to Professor Briggs’s 
charge of inconsistency. We confess that 
we fail to see why they did not do it in 
quite a number of other cases. 

What the other cases are that require it 
may be judged from a review of the Revised 
Version in The Hapositor by two English 
scholars, the Rev. A. ©. Jennings and the 
Rev. W. H. Lowe. In Ps. lix, 9, the re- 
visers properly correct ‘‘ His strength” of 
the Hebrew, to “‘my strength,” on the 
basis of “‘some ancient authorities.” But 


is there not equal reason why Joshua ix, 1, 
“+ made as if they had been ambassadors,” 
should not have been amended to took pro- 





visione for themselves, as in verse 12, where 


the versions and the sense require the 
alteration of but the one letter most likely 
to be misread? Of other similar required, 
corrections they mention I Sam. xvii, 12, 
stricken in years, for ‘‘eame among men”; 
II Sam. vi, 5, with all their might, even with 
songs, as in I Chron. xiii, 8, instead of *‘on 
all manner of fir wood”; II Sam. viii, 13, 
Edomites for ‘‘ Syrians”; as in I Chron. 
xviii, 12; his table for ‘‘ my table”; etc. 
These writers ‘‘ absolutely resent the con- 
servatism of the revisers” in such cases as 
these. 

We only add that Pref. C. H. Toy, in an 
article in The Christian Register, while ad- 
mitting that the versions often preserve the 
correct reading, yet is not surprised that 
the revisers have not felt at liberty, in the 
present state of Old Testament criticism, 
to vary from the Massoretic text. He re- 
fers to I Sam. vi, 18 and xiii, 1, as passages 
in which they have amended the text, in 
the latter case beyond any warrant of evi- 
dence. 

We do not doubt that this week Pro- 
fessor Briggs will reply to Professor Green 
with great energy and at great length. But 
we trust that no one will forget the gentle- 
ness and gravity which ought to dignify 
the discussion of Hebrew lections. 


—_- 


LIBERALISM IN THE VATICAN. 


Tue breach between Leo XIII and the 
Ultramontanes appears to be a complete 
one; but it would be rash to predict that 
it will be lasting or that serious results 
must come from it. 

It is the settled policy of the Church of 
Rome not to allow the quarrels and dis- 
sensions of the camp to go beyond the 
picket lines, Its great purpose is to present 
an imposing and unbroken front to the 
world and give the impression that the 
Church is sublimely and supremely one, 
under its ove head, the successor of Peter 
and vicegerent of Christ. But no one who 
has studied the history and character of 
the Church,particularly during the reign of 
the preceding and present Pontiffs, and has 
observed the guarded expressions of the 
bolder representatives of the prelacy and 
press, can bave any doubt that in the Church 
of Rome,as iv all human organizations, as it 
was among the apostles even, not all is 
sweet concord, notall is smooth and peace- 
ful. 

And yet we do not know of a single 
Catholic journal of the many that come to 
us regularly, which has not sturdily denied 
that there is a Liberal party in the Church, 
and that there is another party opposed to 
the ideas of the Liberty party. They affect 
not to know what the terms mean. The 
Catholic Mirror, for example, one of the 
ablest and most candid Catholic papers in 
this country, intimates that it does not 
know what ‘‘ Liberal” stands for; if it 
stands for ‘free in giving, enlarged, can- 
did,” then it applies to the whole Church, 
But the Catholic Mirror, and others of its 
kind, know well enough that the fact which 
the non-Catholic press points to by the 
words ‘* Liberal,” ‘‘ Intransigeant,” and 
“‘Ultramontane,” is a fact, though they 
may deny it, and the comments of the Lon- 
don Z'ablet on the Pope’s recent maneuver, 
and even the language of the Pope himself, 
betray the knowledge of serious differences 
in the Church. The letter of the Archbishop 
of Paris to the Pope, regretting the course 
of Cardinal De Pitra, and certain Catholic 
journalists, speaks of the quieting of ‘‘la- 
mentable dissensions which have recently 
taken place,” but admits that ‘‘ there re- 
mains a certain seed of division and opposi- 
tion much to be deplored.” This ‘‘ division 
and opposition,” and the ‘‘ tendencies” 
which the Pope in his letter condemns, 
make up a case which, with the abundant 
light thrown upon it by undoubted facts, 
it is not difficult to interpret. 

The Cardinal's letter and the objection- 
able expressions which cansed the suppres- 
sion of the Journal de Rome and drew out 
the Pope’s admonition were aimed at the 
Pope’s course toward the Italian Govern- 
ment. By lavishing praise on the policy 
of Pius IX and ignoring Leo XIII, and de- 
precating the degree of friendliness lately 
manifested by the Vatican toward the 
Quirinal, these Ultramontanes, or “ In- 








even to the apprehension of the waylaring 


man, that they meant to condemn the 


/party or tendency in the Church, including 


the Pope, known to the non-Catholic press 
as the ‘‘ Liberal” Party. It is futile for any 
of the Catholic press to deny this. 

The Pope’s coup d'état has freed him for 
the moment from the restraint of the Ir- 
reconcilables; but whether it has really 
opened the way fully to the inauguration 
of a Liberal administration of the Holy See 
it is not possible to say certainly. It is 
said that the thirty odd cardinals whom 
Leo has appointed during his pontificate 
are all of the same tendency as himself; 
but our impression is that this is far from 
true. Perhaps half, or a majority of them, 
hold Liberal views; but Ultramontanism 
has hitherto been predominant in the Sacred 
College, and has hedged up the way of the 
Pope and given an anti-Liberal tone to 
many of his utterances. The chief signifi- 
cance of a change in the papal policy would 
be political in character, and it is in poll- 
tics that the Ultramontanes have their 
strongest ground. 

If the Pope can out-general them, and 
bring the Papacy into harmony with the 
European Governments, he will have ac- 
complished an incomparable service for the 
Church, and chiefly by adherence to the 
Ultramoutane doctrine respecting papal 
authority. The suppression of the Jour- 
nal de Rome and the warning to Catholic 
journalists generally are essentially illib- 
eral and Ultramontane, It was an Ultra- 
montane club which he swung over the Ul- 
tramontane head in behalf of Liberalism; 
and there is a certain poetic justice in it, 
though it so ill accords with Liberal ideas. 
But the inconsistency is not with the Pope 
alone, it is with the Ultramontanes also; 
for how could they reconcile it with their 
claim of, supreme and unquestioned papal 
authority and divine illumination to pre- 
sume to question and criticise his pontifical 
administration? 

The truth is, the Ultramontane papacy is 
a glaring and unalterable anachronism. 





GENERAL GRANT’S DISEASE. 


For the facts in relation to General 
Grant’s disease we are indebted to John 
Michels, M.D., New York correspoadent 
of the London Lancet, who writes us: 

Although the word ‘ Epithelioma” is 
now familiar to most people as the cause 
of General Grant’s death, probably few are 
really aware of the nature of the disease, 
except that it is a species of cancer. 

Let us begin at the beginning, and tell 
what isacancer. It is a remarkable fact, 
showing the imperfection of medical science, 
that, although the term cancer has been in 
use since the time of the ancient Greeks, it 
has no histological meaning, and was used 
to denote any kind of new growth or 
tumor. Quite recently, however, the Ger- 
man histologists discovered that there were 
two kinds of tumors, which had the broad 
distinction, that one was of an epithelial 
type and that the other involved the con- 
nective tissue. It was then decided in an 
arbitary manner to retain the word cancer 
for the more malignant or epithelial 
growths, and apply the equally meaning- 
less, but less formidable, word sarcoma 
to those tumors which have connective 
tissue for their type. 

With a short explanation as to the 
nature of “ epithelium,” the whole matter 
will become clear. It is a thin layer com- 
posed of flat cells which line the mucous 
membrane, first of the mouth, and thence 
pass along the entire tract of the body. 


ly detected with the microscope. Some 
are pear-shaped, others spindle-shaped, 
others irregular-shaped, and all have a nu- 
cleus. 


be clear that, in the case of some abnormal 
growth arising, if a microscopical examina- 
tion is made, and it is found that it is com- 
posed or built up of these epithelial cells, 
a diagnosis is at once suggested of cancer 
of a malignant kind. I say suggested ad- 
visedly; for, even here, many clinical facts 
have also to be considered, and even time 





transigeants,” made it sufficiently pla | 


allowed for the nature of the growth to be 
watched, before a final judgment can be 
passed, because there exist epithelial 
growths which are harmless (the common 
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They are too minute to be seen withthe « 
naked eye, and vary in shape, but ure easi- 


With the foregoing explanation, it will . 
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wart is of this character); but, when all 
facts are studied, the diagnosis is perfectly 
reliable. 

When, in General Grant’s case, the 
nature of the throat trouble was in doubt, 
it was found possible to detach a small por- 
tion from the edge of the sore, about the 
size of asmall pea. This was cut into very 
thin slices, stained, and then mounted per- 
manently, with Canada balsam, on glass 
slides, by Dr. George R, Elliott, and ex- 
amined under the microscope. 

The diagnosis was apparent in a mo- 
ment. Dr. Elliott is an expert histologist, 
as are also Dr. George F. Shrady, Dr. 
Douglas, and Dr. Sands. Indeed, at one 
time, Dr. Shrady taught the use of the mi- 
croscope. By permission of Dr. Elliott, 
who has possession of the ‘‘ Grant cabinet 
of slides,” I, on two occasions, spent nearly 
two hours with these interesting specimens, 
and, with the assistance of Dr. Elliott, was 
enabled to observe how decided and sure 
was the diagnosis. Wherever you looked, 
masses of epithelial cells, closely packed 
together, were seen, while here and there 
signs of their decay were apparent. Hav- 
ing myself pursued a course of microscop- 
ical research for the last twenty-five years, 
I was io a position to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity thus presented. 

Before this microscopical examination, 
all the indications clearly pointed to ‘* epi- 
thelioma”; after it, not a shadow of doubt 
could be raised. 

This form of cancer is of very slow 
growth. Many people thus suffering con- 
tinue to live for fifteen and twenty years, 
according to the part affected. The 
disease, in the case of General Grant, had 
not reached a stage to cause death di- 
rectly. In fact, during the last month 
of his life, there was ‘‘no marked local 
change”; although, doubtless, progress had 
been made by the disease, still it wus so 
slow as not to be perceptib!e during the 
month. It was merely mental and bodily 
increased wear and tear that produced 
the fatal exhaustion, which, after all, was 
unexpected at the moment, although the 
Lodications were apparent that he was 
**slowly” failing. 

These points will be apparent on reading 
the annexed letter from Dr. George F. 
Shrady, written within forty-cight hours of 
the General’s death, in which the exact 
local ravages of the disease are clearly 
pointed out, and the final ending faithfully 
indicated in his prognosis. 

The letter was sent to me by request, as 
a report for the London Lancet, and 
must be considered as an anticipated com- 
munication from that journal : 

** New York, July 21st, 1885, 

“Dear Sir: The local changes which have 
taken place in General Grant's throat have not 
been marked within the last month, A large 
portion of the right side of the velum has been 
ulcerated away. The deficiency in one part 
reaches almost to the margin of the hard palate. 
There is an ulceration (epitheliomatous) at the 
base of the right side of the tongue, which can 
be better felt with the finger than seen. The 
adjacont anterior pillar of the right fauces is 
entirely destroyed by the ulcerative process, the 
latter being continuous with the ulcer on the 
right side of the tongue, leaving a deep sulcus 
at the side of the fauces, This, together with 
the partial absence of the velum, occasions great 
difficulty in deglutition, attended with regurgi- 
tation through the nostrils, 

“From the inception of the disease the glands 
under the right angle of the lower jaw have 
been indurated and enlarged, This infiltrated 
condition has extended downward and forward 
along the line of the right side of the trachea 
and the lateral region of the right side of the 
neck in the course of the glands along the pos 
terior margin of the sterno-cleido-mastoid 
muscle. These glandular structures are evi- 
dently infiltrated with cancerous material and 
have the characteristic feel of malignancy. The 
medical gentlemen in attendance on the case 
have never doubted the original diagnosis and 
have been unanimous on that point, although, on 
general principles, a doubt has been in reference 
to carrying out an antiseptic treatment. This 
has been faithfully tried, without avail. The 
diagnosis was questioned by non-professional 
newspaper scrivblers only, who have now 
humbly retracted the presumption. 

“The General's strength is slowly failing, and 
fears are entertained of fatal exhaustion before 
the local disease shall have gained much more 
headway. Truly Youra, 

‘* Gzorae F, Surapy.” 

This was written on July the 2ist. On 
the day following, Dr. Shrady was syum- 





. moned to the bedside of the General, who 


expired on the 28d. 

The history of the case is complete if 
the reader will peruse the following bulle- 
tin, written immediately after the death of 
the patient. 

‘*Since our last bulletin was written, the final 
change has come to General Grant. He passed 
peacefully away at eight o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing. On the morning of the day previous Dr, 
Douglas summoned Drs. Sands and Shrady to 
meet bim in consultation at Mount McGregor, as 
General Grant was sinking, and death seemed im” 
minent, On their arrival, the patient was found 
in a very prostrated condition, with feeble and 
frequent pulse, rapid respiratiun and inability 
to swallow. He was suffering no pain, but 
by his listless manner was apparently conscious 
that death was near. It was decided to 
sustain his vital powers to the utmost, 
and make his approaching end as com- 
fortable as possible. The disposition to cough 
had ceased, and the respiration, although much 
accelerated, was not mechanicaliy impeded 
by accumulated mucous secretions, At the time 
of the consultation he was in his easy chair, oc- 
cupied so constautly by him day and night for 
the past five months. Toward evening, by his 
own request, he was transferred to his bed, 
where he rested quietly until his death. As was 
anticipated by the medical gentlemen in attend- 
ance, he continued to sink, despite the stimu- 
lants locally applied and hypodermically admin- 
istered. His fear of a painful and agonizing 
death was, happily for him and bis family, 
not realized. He simply passed away by a 
gradual and easy cessation of the heart's action, 
Thus he was spared much of the suffering 
which would have been inevitable bad hia gener- 
al strength allowed the throat disease to pro- 
gress in its usual way. For so much, at least, 
there is reason for thankfulness,” 

I may explain a few scientific terms men- 
tioned in Dr. Shrady’s letter. The velum 
is the curtain at the back of the mouth, 
which separates it from the entrance to the 
throat, and which carries the uvula. The 
Jauces is the posterior part of the mouth 
terminated by the pharynx. Sulcus means 
a groove or channel, The trachea is what 
is commonly called the windpipe, being the 
tube which conveys air to the lungs, 


WALKING WITH GOD. 


To walk with God is the highest spiritual 
attainment of the Christian. It means fel- 
lowship, intimacy, and communion, as we 
have before pointed out. Noah walked 
with God, and had this testimony, that 
‘*he pleased God.” No doubt there are 
many of us who would like to walk with 
God, or, at least, we think we would. If 
our Lord Jesus Christ should come down 
to the city or town in which we live, and 
select any one of us for his companion 
while on such a visit to the earth, to walk 
with him over the mountains, or through 
the streets of the city, what an honor we 
would esteem it. How peuple wou'd talk 
about it! Ifow many people would say: 
**I do wish the Lord had chosen me for 
his companion.” It would be known 
among all our frieads and neighbors. It 
would be known throughout all the 
Church; nay, we might say, throughout 
all the worlu. And yet this is the privilege 
of each one of us, not for an occasion, but 
for every day and for all time. 

One of the favorite hymns of the Church 
is: 





“Oh! for a closer walk with God”; 
and one of the chief complaints of the aver- 
age C iristian is that it is difficult to main- 
tain a close walk with God. There are 
misay of us who want the spiritual delight 
of walking with God, who fancy that such 
a walk would fill the soul with heavenly 
joy; and no doubt it does, albeit the men 
who have walked the closest with God 
have had to walk with him in the fire and 
through the flood, through the lion’s den 
and many afflictions. In walking with 
God, Abel met his death; Noah had to 
contend with the unbelieving antediluvians ; 
Abraham had to forsake country and kin- 
dred; Moses suffered afflictions with the 
people of God, choosing them rather than 
the pleasures of sin for a season; the 
prophets were despised and rejected of 
men. The most conspicuous example of 
all was that of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
never for even one small moment lost com- 
munion with God, or parted company with 
him, In one sense, he was the most lonely 


man who ever walked with this world, pe- 
cause of that unbroken walk with God, 
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Yet we would not fora moment leave 
the impression that a walk with God is of 
necessity one of sorrow and affliction only; 
for the highest expressions of joy of which 
we know anything are from those whose 
walks with God have been the closest. It 
is, indeed, only the Christian who walks 
with God who can sing in his sorrow and 
afflictions. 

But to come back to the question, ‘‘ Why 
is it so difficult to find and maintain a close 
walk with God?” We think the answer to 
this is found in the fact that it is not so 
much that we want to walk with God as it 
is that we want God to walk with us. We 
are fond of our own way, even when it is 
not pleasing toGod. We are not willing 
to give it up. But to walk in our own way, 
which, at the same time, is not God’s way, 
is to lose his company. But to lose com- 
panionship with God is to fill our souls 
with darkness and trouble. Our souls cry 
out for God, for the living God; but God 
will not walk with us when our way is not 
his way. If, therefore, we would resume 
our walk with God, we must abandon our 
way and go over to his way again. The 
whole trouble is in our indisposition to leave 
onr way and always walk in God’s way. 
‘* This is to fear the Lord, to walk in his 
way.” It is not that wod ever parts 
company with us, but that we part com- 
pany with him. I+ is not said that God 
walked with Enoch, but that ‘‘ Enoch 
walked with God.” God has his walk in 
this world; it is open and plain to any one 
who chooses to walk init. ‘‘ He is not far 
from any one of us.”” Whosoever will may 
come and walk with him. ‘ Master, where 
dwellest thou?” was asked by two of the 
disciples of Jesus. His answer was: ‘‘Come 
and see.” When he was on earth, he was 
always easily found. In the highway; in 
the temple; by the well; in the house of the 
Pharisees; eating with publicans and sin- 
ners; by the seasliore; everywhere where 
the need of man called him. If we have 
never found him, he is within hearing of 
our call. If we already know him, and are 
walking with him in the way of his com- 
mandments, he is with us; for to such he 
says: ‘Lo, I am with you always”; ‘If 
any man will be my disciple, let him take 
up his cross, and come after me.” This is 
the way to walk with God. But to do this 
we must deny ourselves; and this is where 
the pinch comes. We would all be glad to 
have God walk with usin our way, and so 
indorse and sanctify it, but are not anxious 
to walk in his way, even for the sake of 
walking with him. 

It must not be supposed that walking 
with God will make ascetics of men. This 
was the mistake of some of the earlier 
Christians who fled to the desert and the 
mountains, thinking that, in this way only, 
could they maintain a walk with God. But 
his delights are with the sons of men, not 
apart from them. To mingle with men for 
their good, to leave with them a testimony 
for God, is the Christiaa’s high calling. To 
mingle with men, leaving God out of com- 
panionship, is the sure way of becoming 
corrupt. So jealous was Moses for the 
presence of God with him, that he prayed 
that, if God went not up with him into the 
promised land, he might not be sent. 
And again, we find him praying: ‘‘ Show 
me thy way.” A close walk with God is 
easy and practical to those who want God’s 
way rather than theirown. If in all our 
ways we will acknowledge 4im, he will 
direct our paths, and thus we shall ‘‘ walk 
with God.” 


A LONG CAMPAIGN, 


Tue struggle in Utah is not likely to be 
‘‘short, sharp and decisive.” The Mormon 
works will scarcely be carried by assault. 
Though some Sumter outrage may precipi- 
tate collision and catastrophe, it is more 
reasonable to expect, and wiser to prepare 
for, asiege, or a campaign, with possible 
repulses, or even serious defeats before the 
end comes. And so it will be every way 
profitable to look candidly and carefully at 
the difficulties which beset the situation. 

First, the evil is chronic in Mormonism, 
is well nigh congenital with the system. 
Though not owned and defended for near- 
ly twenty-five years, yet the “revelation” 
dates ten years further back, and the be- 


gingings af the practice can be traced tp 








Kirtland and to 1831, when the Church had 
been founded but a year. Soon after 
Smith’s death, in 1844, several ‘‘ false 
prophets” arose and led off each a band of 
the faithful; but, whatever else they re- 
jected, as a rule they held to polygamy. In 
1863 arose Morris, a seer rival to Brig- 
ham, and he too, married many wives. 
And so the seeds of polygamy appear to be 
in the latter-day blood. 

Then, too, since 1853, “plurality” has 
been the staple of teaching in the set- 
tlements. For a third of a century the 
doctrine and practice have been proclaimed 
unceasingly as gbligatory and essential to 
salvation; and so a generation has grown 
up with reason and conscience deformed 
and debauched. To thousands, to more wo- 
men thaa men, to give up polygamy would 
be a mortal sin. The recent convictions 
have furnished abundant evidence. Men 
go to prison with calmness, and with a sort 
of exultation. 

The institution, besides, has grown to 
monster proportions. Some 15,000 are 
found obedient to the ‘‘ celestial law”; and 
of these 4,000 are men, and so subject to 
prosecution. And, hence, here are law- 
breakers by the wholesale; and where shal) 
prisons be found for so many? At the rate 
of one conviction a day, the supply would 
last for more than twelve years. And back 
of them isa large population in full sym- 
pathy, and ready to aid and abet, eager to 
put every hindrance in the way of the ex- 
ecution of an obnoxious law. 

To reach this horde of criminals, and bring 
them to justice, only one prosecuting at- 
torney is provided for, with one assistant, 
and one marshal with a handful of depu- 
ties. And what are these among so many? 
Funds necessary for travel and other ex- 
penses are ridiculously meager and alto- 
gether inadequate. The utmost of care 
and ingenuity are required to accomplish 
even alittle. And all the more because 
the Mormon settlements extend along a 
line not less than 500 miles in length. 
Money and men should be increased ten- 
fold and at once. Instead of three judges, 
there ought to be five or six. ; 

As embarrassment and peril of another 
sort, it should be remembered that the ex- 
ecution of the law ia Utah is of the most 
thankless sort, on account of the lack of 
sympathy from which the officials are sure 
to suffer, and the downright opposition in 
word and deed. Almost the entire popula. 
tion is leagued against them. The press 
and the pulpit overflow with the severest, 
and sometimes the vilest, epithets hurled 
at their heads. And it is when most active 
and earnest in the performance of duty 
that curses are loudest. It is scarcely in 
human nature long to endure such terrible 
stress. The officers must be of heroic 
mold, or their faith and zeal will flag at 
length. 

And finally, there is great and constant 
peril from the strife of political parties. 
In Utah, if nowhere else, civil service rules 
should bear sway, and the distinction be- 
tween Democrat and Republican should be 
unknown. Men like Murray, Dickson, 
Zane, Ireland, so hard to find, should be let 
alone, and receive constant cheer from 
Washington. Nochange is likely to be for 
the better, and any removals are almost 
certain to do harm. But the other day 
Judge Morgan, of Suuthern Idaho, who 
has been a stalwart in the anti-Mormon 
campaign, was summarily beheaded, 
though he hai a year to serve, and not the 
least objection could be urged against him. 
And any day the ax may fall with saddest 
results in the region of Salt Lake. 

The fight on hand then, is no mere show 
affair; no matter of making faces at the 
foe, and so compelling them to flee ina Bull 
Run stampede. It is more than probable 
that we have as yet had but the first slight 
skirmish of a long and stubbornly-fought 
war. Too much must not be expected of 
the officials upon the ground. Nor can 
anything solid and enduring be reasonably 
looked for as the fruit of a few months’ 
endeavor? There is need that the nation 
at large shall supply steady and abundant 
backing of encouragement to the handful 
whose lot it is to bear the brunt of the 
fight, the heat and burden of the day. The 
pres3 and pulpit of the East cannot speak 
too often or too earnestly. And when 
Congress yweets, from the walla of the 
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Capitol must go forth a [further note of 
warning, a statement of fixed and solemn 
purpose, which shall smite the souls of the 
Mormon theocracy with dire despair. 
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REMOVALS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


WE observe that the newspapers are be- 
ginning to discuss the probable policy of 
the Senate, when Congress shall meet 
again, in respect to certain removals and 
appointments made by President Cleve- 
land. Take, for example, the case of Col- 
lector Bean, in the Milwaukee District, 
whose term had not expired, aad who, on 
all hands, is conceded to have been an 
efficient and excellent officer, and for whose 
removal there was really no just occasion, 
but who has been removed from office that 
a Democrat might be put in his place. 
Other substantially similar cases have oc- 
curred. What will the Senate do with 
these cases, and, perhaps, some other re- 
movals and appointments made by the 
President? This is the question; and we 
do not understand that the Republican 
members of the Senate, who constitute the 
majority, have, as yet, in caucus or other- 
wise, taken any action that indicates how 
this question will be answered. 

The Senate is certainly a co-ordinate 
branch of the appointing power; and its 
right to give its advice and consent, or with- 
hold the same, is as clear as that of the 
President to make appointments. The 
Constitution expressly says that the Presi- 
cent ‘‘shall nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be es- 
tablished by law,” and that ‘‘ Congress may 
by law vest the appointment of such in- 
ferior officers, as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments.” This gives the 
Senate a share in the exercise of the ap- 
pointing power. The question has been 
much discussed, and differently answered, 
whether, if the Senate participates with 
the President in making appointments, it 
also participates with him in the power of 
removal, or whether the power of removal 
is solely in the President. 

Section 1767 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides that ‘‘ every 
person holding any civil office to which he 
has been or hereafter may be appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall have become duly 
qualified to act therein, shall be entitled to 
hold such office during the term for which 
he was appointed, unless sooner removed 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, or by the appointment, with the 
like advice and consent, of a successor in 
his place, except as herein otherwise speci- 
fied.” This statute makes removals from 
office, in the cases stated, as really depend- 
ent on the consent of the Senate as appoint- 
ments thereto. 

The next section of these statutes author- 
izes the President, during any recess of 
the Senate, to suspend any civil officer of 
the United States, except judges of courts, 
appointed by consent of the Senate, and 
temporarily, to fill the vacancy by the desig- 
nation of some other person to discharge 
the duties of the office thus made vacant. 
The section, however, provides that ‘ the 
President shall, within thirty days after 
the commencement of cach session of the 
Senate, except for any office which in his 
opinion ought not to be filled, nominate 
persons to fill all vacancies in office which 
existed at the meeting of the Senate, 
whether temporarily filled or not, and also 
in place of all officers suspended”; and 
the same section furthez provides that, ‘ if 
the Senate during such session shall refuse. 
to advise and consent to an appointment 
in the place of any suspended officer, then, 
and not otherwise, the President shall nom- 
inate another person as soon as practica- 
ble to the same session of the Senate for 
the office.” 

These statutory provisions limit the 
power of the President to make removals 
from office in the cases specified, except by 
the consent of the Senate, Persons ap- 
pointed with the consent of the Senate for 
6 term of years, arg entitied to hold their 











offices during that term, unless sooner re- 
moved with the consent of the Senate ; and so 
vacancies made by temporary suspensions 
from office during the recess of the Senate, 
are to be filled by appointments, subject to 
the approval of the Senate. Moreover, any 
person who accepts an appointment to 
office, or attempts to exercise its powers, 
in violation of these provisions, is, by sec- 
tion 1771 of the Revised Statutes, guilty 
of a misdemeanor, for which he may be im- 
prisoned not more than five years or fined 
not more than ten thousand dnilars, or 
both. 

There is, then, no want of power in the 
Senate tu take action in respect to remov- 
als and appointments made by the Presi- 
dent that come within the limits specified 
by statute. It is for the Senate, as well as 
for the President, to say whether certain 
removals and certain appointments shall 
be made; and it is the auty of the Presi- 
dent in all these cases to submit his action 
to its consideration. We cannot suppose 
that the President will disregard this duty. 
‘The Senate should examine that action 
with the utmost candor, and sustain or re- 
ject it according to the facts as they shall 
appear upon such examination. If the 
President, during the recess of the Senate, 
has exercised the power of temporary sus- 
pension and appointment simply for parti- 
san reasons, then he ought not to have the 
support of the Senate in so doing; and if, 
on the other hand, he has done so for good 
reasons, then he ought to be sustained. 
This we regard as a good and wholesome 
rule for the Senate to apply in dealing with 
the action of the President. 


Etlitorial Botes, 


In making up a just estimate of the charac- 
ter of our nation’s great hero, no one could de- 
sire more admirable helps than the articles by 
the Hon, Hamilton Fish and the Hon, Ed- 
wards Pierrepont, which we print this week. 
Mr. Fish, as President Grant’s Secretary of 
State, was closely associated with him during 
both terms of his administration, and knows, 
as few others can know, his elements of strength 
and weakness, Mr. Pierrepont, as Attorney- 
General in his first Cabinet, and then as Minis- 
ter to England, had rare opportunities to stady 
the great but simple-minded man. The story 
which he has told so admirably, of the ex- 
President's reception at the British Court, of 
his simple, modest bearing, of the deep impres- 
sion he made on the soldiers and statesmen of 
England is more than interesting, it is fascinat- 
ing, and no one will be likely to miss a word of 
it. The view which Mr. Fish gives of the sol- 
dier as President, of his friendliness toward the 
South, of his qualities as a ruler, happily con- 
firms what was certainly known by only a few 
comparatively ; and his account of how the 
famous veto of the Inflation Bill was written, 
ought to set at rest forever those derogatory 
reports to which a malicious press gave wide 
currency at the time. It is only proper to state 
that the articles of Mr. Fish and Mr. Pierre- 
pont were dictated to our stenographer in re- 
ply to questions prepared by the editor, and 
obtained in April ‘ast, when the General was 
thought to be near his end, The articles by Dr. 
J. P. Newman, Senator Brown, of Georgia, 
Senator Dawes, of Masvachusetts, and Senator 
Logan, were received by telegraph, after the 
death of the illustrious soldier, 











WueEre should General Grant’s body be buried? 
New York seems to think New York is the 
place, and so it seems to be decided. But West 
Point, and Ohio, and Illinois, and Washington 
all support their claims with reasons more or 
less valid. And it is proposed that over his 
body a magnificent monument be placed, in the 
Central Park, to compare with the Albert Me- 
morial in the Kensington Gardens. It may be 
thought disloyal in us, as New Yorkers, wo ex- 
press an opinion not in favor of our own city; 
but itappears to us that Washington is a more 
suitable place than New York for his grave, 
New York is the commercial capital of America ; 
but Grant was not a commercial man; he was a 
national man. It was with the United States 
as one whole, undivided country that his mem- 
ory is connected. New York is not the political 
center of America, nor evn of New York. It 
does not standon the mi’ « line between North 
and South. It is nota psc. of pilgrimage for 
men at leisure to honor their native Jand, Itis 
not the sacred Mecca for the visits of patri- 
otism. More people may come to New York; 
but we very much doubt whether more people 
who would wish to see Grant’s tomb would come 
to New York than to Washington, We would 
put Grant’s body with his wife’s in some acces- 
sible spot as near as may be to the Ospital, and 
put oyer it a modest, unpretentious monument, 


Let, then, the citizens of New York, if they will, 
put up in Central Park as magnificent a monu, 
ment as they please. Let it rival the proudest 
and costliest memorial that Napoleon has erected 
to the glury of France, or England to the honor 
of her dead heroes or priuces. Let it celebrate 
Lincoln and Grant and the soldiers and statesmen 
of the great War of our Union. Let no skill or 
expense be spared to make it monumentally 
worthy of its subject. Let it tell the pictured 
story of the great struggle. Let it be sur- 
rounded by heroic statues of those who led in 
battles and in counsel, and let North and South 
be figured, at last, meeting about one flag and 
supporting one Union. But Grant’s body be- 
longs to the country, and the country’s center 
is Washington. 





One of the ways in which Mormon polygam- 
ists seek to evade the application of the Ed- 
munds* law consists in practicing concealment 
as to the fact of one or both of the marriages 
involved in an indictment for bigamy. There 
must be at least two marriages, in order to sus- 
tain the indictment, and this fact must be 
proved. The Supreme Court of Utah, in the case 
of the United States against Simpson, has just 
rendered a decision on this subject, in which the 
court held as follows: ‘In a prosecution for 
polygamy, in order to prove the first marriage, 
it is not necessary to produce eye-witnesses of 
the ceremony, nor a marriage certificate or 
other record evidence. Such fact may be 
proved by the declarations and admissions of 
the accused, and such declarations are proper 
to be considered by the jury as tending to prove 
an actual marriage. If such declarations con- 
vince the jury beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the parties are married, that is all that is re- 
quired.” There is no special statute in Utah 
requiring any marriage ceremony, or the pres- 
ence of eye-witnesses, or any marriage certifi- 
ficate. Hence, the rule of the common law is 
applied, and, according to this rule, it is suffi- 
cient if the parties, being competent to contract 
a marriage, actually agree to live together as 
husband and wife, whether any ceremony has 
been performed or not, And, on the question 
of fact whether such an agreement has been 
made or not, the court held that the subsequent 
conduct and declarations of the parties might 
be presented to the jury as evidence. If these 
show a marriage beyond a reasunable doubt, 
that is enough for conviction on the charge of 
bigamy. This ruling, which is according to the 
common law, will defeat one of the dodges by 
which Mormon polygamists seck to evade the 
pursuit of justice. 





Tue law recently passed by the legislature of 
Michigan on the subject of libel by newspapers, 
provides as follows : 

“ SECTION 1.—In any suit brought for the publica- 
tion of a libel in any newspaper in this state, the 
plaintiff shall recover only actual damages if it shall 
appear that the publication was made in good faith 
and did not involve a criminal charge; that its 
falsity was due to mistake or misapprehension of 
the facts, and that in the next regular issue of such 
newspaper, after such mistake or misapprehension 
was brought to the knowjedge of the publisher or 
publishers, whether before or after suit brought, a 
correction was published in as conspicuous a place 
in said newspaper as that occupied by the article 
sued on as libelous, 

** Sec. 2.—In any action or suit for the publication 
of a libel in any newspaper in this state, the pluintiff 
shall not be entitled to recover, in addition to actual 
damages, any greater sum than $5,000, 

“Sec. 8.—The words ‘ actual] damages’ in the fore- 
going section shall be construed to include al! 
damages the plaintiff may show he has suffered in 
respect to his property, business, trade, profession, 
or occupation, and no other damages,” 

The first section of this act limite the right of 
recovery in a libel suit against the publisher of 
anewspaper to ‘actual damages” in a case in 
which it shall appear ‘* that the publication was 
made in good faith, and did not involve a crim- 
inal charge,” and that tbe publisher has, in the 
way specified, made due correction of any mis- 
takes or misapprehensions of facts in such pub- 
lication. The third section limits the damages 
to be recovered in such a case to those that 
‘the plaintiff may show he has suffered in re- 
spect to bis property, business, trade, profession, 
or avocation,” This abolishes the system of 
vindictive or punitive damages in the cases thus 
provided for, and so far changos the rule of the 
common law in regard to libels. The second 
section provides that, in cases in which punitive 
damages may be recovered, in addition to actual 
damages, such damages shall not be greater 
than the sum of five thousand dollars. We re- 
gard these sections, taken together, as an im- 
portant step in the right direction, with respect 
to newspaper libels, While they do not relieve 
the publishers of such papers from a just re- 
sponsibility for what they publish, they do mod- 
ify the severity of the common law on this sub- 
ject, and come much nearer to the idea of real 
justice, If a newspaper has by mistake made a 
false statement not involving ‘a criminal 
eharge,” and has corrected the mistake as pub- 
Jicly as it made it, there is no reason in common 
pense or in justice why the publisher should be 





required to pay any Jarger damages then prp 





‘shown to have been caused by such statement. 


This is enough in the way of satisfaction, and 
ought to be so regarded by the law. 





Txose that use the lessons in the Sunday 
School Times—and no teacher can do better— 
will get the impression that the Revised Version 
is considerably less terse and compact than the 
Common Version. That paper always publishes 
the lesson for the day according to the two ver- 
sions in parallel columns, and the new one always 
overruns the other, if we are not mistaken, by a 
considerable amount, and that, teo, although the 
old one loses considerable space by the division 
into verses, by putting the numbers into the 
lines instead of outside them, and by the hy- 
phens and accents in the proper names. Taking, 
however, the lesson for August 9th, we find by 
actual examination that the number of letters 
in the eleven verses is precisely the same, 
although the column containing the Revised 
Version overruns the other by more than three 
lines. The difference is cansed by the fact thet 
while the two narrow columns are of the same 
width, the Common Version takes up the whole 
width of its column, while in the other column 
a space nearly two ems wide is reserved at the 
left, unoccupied except by the verse numbers; 
and the column being so much narrowed, it is 
more difficult for the printer to compress the 
matter into the space. 








Tue ‘“Now-Yorker” correspondent of the 
Chicago Inter- Ocean showed more invention than 
veracity in an interview he claims to have had 
with Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward about the purposes 
of the late Wolfe Expedition to Chaldea, As 
this portion of his letter is having quite a circu- 
lation in other papers, it may be worth while 
for us to say that no such interview took place 
as is reported, and especially that the story that 
the expedition had its origin in an eccentric ~ 
passion on the part of Miss Wolfe to discover 
the site of the Garden of Eden, for which she 
was willing to spend an indefinite amount of 
money, is utterly devoid of foundation. Ifshe 
has been, as is stated by this imaginative writer, 
expecting that ‘‘ by excavating on the spot, 
something or other would be dug up to settle 
all doubts of the Adam and Eve story,” we had 
never heard of it, and We think it would not 
have been a secret from those in charge of the 
Expedition, Oecertainly neither the generous 
patron of the Expedition nor those who con- 
ducted it are ‘‘ Eden cranks.” When we say that 
the correspondent has been so unscrupulous as 
to have evolved out of his own consciousness all 
he did not get from a genuine interview in The 
Herald, we have no doubt that he will consider 
himself to have been complimented, 





Tue organ of the Free Church of France, 
L’ Eglise Libre, published in Nice, does Tux INg 
DEPENDENT the honor to translate a large part 
of our review of Paul Sabatier’s work on the 
“Teaching of the Apostles.” The same issue 
contains a bright letter from the delegate of the 
Free Church of France who attended the meet- 
ing of the General Aseombly in Cincinnati, 
Not our Presbyterian readers alone will be in- 
terested to hear how he was struck by the 
authority with which the Moderator, Dr. Craven, 
presided. He says: 


“ What strikes us most is the authority conceded 
to the moderator, and exercised by him. He has no 
robe, no short clothes, no lace rufie no special 
room, like the Moderator of the Free Church of 
Scotland. He is not even seated ona sofa, But he 
has in his hand a little wooden hammer, and before 
him a marble-topped table. If any one wanders 
from the question or talks too long, the little ham- 
mer gives a sharp rap on the marble, and silence! 
Jf any one undertakes a discussion with the Moder- 
ator on a question of order, again the litle sharp 
rap, and silence! If any private conversation is 
going on the little hammer stops it as by enchant- 
ment. Or if the Moderator finds that the applause 
is somewhat compromising the dignity of the As- 
sembly, the littie hammer strikes the marble and 
hands cease clapping. Ab! little hammer, you 
prove to us that liberty is not license, and that a 
people truly free is a people which knows how to 
recognize authority and submit to it. Ah! little 
nammer, if you could make only a journey in 
France, and especially in our Churches of the 
South!” 





Tue question whether Chinamen shall be oat 


mitted into British Columbia, or be subject to 
restrictions, has for some years excited the at- 
tention of the people. The census of that prov- 
ince, taken four years ago, showed a popula- 
tion of $50,000 in round numbers, of which 
18,000 are now estimated to be Chinamenre 
Victoria, the capital of the province, num# 
bers about 18,000 inhabitants, of whom 
8,000 are Chinamen. The commissioners 
appointed by the Governor-General of the Do- 
minion last year to investigate the Chinese ques- 
tion in Columbia, and consisting of the Secre- 
tary of State for Canada, and Judge Gray, of 
British Columbia, in separate reports given by 
each, are agreed as to the facts, The Chinese, 
according to both reports, have largely con- 
tributed to the development and growth of the 
province, and have in an eminent degree evinced 
the qualities of sobriety, industry, and frugality, 
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And yet, as in California, so in British Colum- 
bia, there is an antipathy among the whites 
against them, and a general desire that their 
immigration to the provinse should be placed 
under some degree of legal restriction. The 
Commissioners suggest restriction of a moder- 
ate type, as compared with our anti-Chinese 
law, embracing regulations relating to cleanli- 
ness and the preservation of health, What the 
Dominion Parliament will do with the question 
remains to be seen; but, judging from present 
indications, we see no probability that it will 
adopt the barbarous exclusion policy of the Con- 
gress of the United States. The time, we hope, 
will at last come when race-prejudices will have 
nothing to do with the policy of governments, 
Then there will be no race-questions to be legally 
settled. 





We doubt whether the jelly fish washed on 
the beach is more completely crushed when Be- 
hemoth treads on it than is the New York Times 
correspondent, ‘ Justice,” by the reply of Pres, 
Andrew D, White. Cornell University has suf- 
fered, though not much, from persistent malig- 
nant abuse of people who could not understand 
how Ezra Uornell could give so much money, 
unselfishly, for such an vbject; and when he 
died they transferred their malice to the trus- 
tees, and charged them with misappropriating 
the funds. This ‘ Justice” has repeated these 
stale charges, which President White takes up 
in turn, showing how utterly false each one in 
turn is, and showing that no institution ever 
had a more generous and faithful board of 
trustees, To strengthen industrial education, 
Mr. Cornell’s old friend, Hiram Sibley, has 
given $100,000; to strengthen scientific educa- 
tion his old friend, John McGraw, gave over 
$140,000 ; and w carry out his views regarding 
the education of women his old friend, Henry 
W. Sage, has given over $300,000. This does 
not exhaust, by some hundreds of thousands, 
the sum given to the University by its trustees. 
To charge it with not being a college for the 
poor, or to make complaint of favoritism or 
nepotism in the appointment of officers, is the 
act of personal spite. We have no doubt that, 
in his administration, President Adams will 
worthily carry on the work of President White, 





The Catholic Reviéw says “Tue InpEPEND- 
ENT is the most essuntialy Protestant paper 
published in the United States,” which, we 
suppose, means that it is essentially wrong. It 
compliments us, however, when it says we are 
“one of the few Protestant weekly papers that 
dv not habitually insult Catholics by using 
the nickname *‘ Romanist.” We are glad to see 
that it has observed that the words Romanist 
and Romish we never use editorially. We can- 
not always, however, keep our correspondents 
from using such terms, The Oatholic Re- 
view brings « correct charge against a cor- 
réspoudent, the author of a story, * The 
Romance of a Priest’s Life,” in our issue 
of July 2c, of having quite mistaken the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church on the subject of 
marriage. The hero of the story, a priest, says: 

“You, perhaps, know that our Holy Mother 

Church regards marriage as something more than 
a@ mere contract ; as a sacrament which can only be 
annulled by special dispensation, and forbids the 
voluntary separation of the parties under any ciroum- 
stances.” 
This is quite aside from the fact in both its 
statements. The doctrine of the Catholic 
Church is that marriage is a sacrament which, 
once validly received, can be annulled by no 
dispensation of bishop or Pope. The other 
statement is also wrong ; for separation from bed 
and board is allowed for various causes. The 
doctrine of the Church was clearly given by 
Professor Starbuck in our issue of May,7th. The 
fact is that, while the marriage, if once sacra- 
mentally celebrated, cannot be aunulled, the 
Pope can yet declare, against all evidence, as in 
the case of Napoleon and Josephine, that the 
marriage was never sacramentally celebrated, 
Bome marriages, like that of Munister Keiley 
and his unbaptized Jewish wife, are unsacra- 
mental, and may be annulled. The only way 
to annul the marriage is not to annul the sacra- 
ment, but to declare that the marriage was not 
sacramental, 





. Professor Green says, in The Evangelist : 
“I must confess that, in one passage (Gen. il, 4, 
6), Dr. Briggs has caught the Revisers napping. I 
am as mach at a joss as he to understand how it 
came tw be overlooked. I did not credit it unti) I 
turned to the passage, and saw it with my owa eyes. 
I believe, as I stated in print more than twenty 
years ago, that a new sentence begins in the middle 
of verse 4, and is continued through verse 5, from 
ich the initial ‘And’ should be dropped.” 
This certainly is a most remarkable oversight. 
Perhaps the Secretary, Dr, Ohambers, who had 
charge of the successive “revises” can give us 
some light. The passage should read : 
“These are the generations of the heaven and 
the earth when they were created. 
**In the day that the Lord God made earth and 


heaven no plant of the field was yet in the earth,” 
etc. 


-.--Jn biblical criticism, as in some other 
things, their theological laxity makes thjngs 





easier for Catholics than for Protestants. We 
have difficulty sometimes in explaining how the 
inspired New Testament writer cau build an 
argument on a quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment, using a reading or an exegesis which the 
origina) does not seem to bear. St. James, says 
the London Tablet, in Acts xv, 16, 17, quotes a 
passage from Amos, and builds bis argument 
upon it. But St. Jerome, translating from 
what he calls ‘‘ the Hebrew truth,” sets aside the 
translation given in the Acts, and so alters the 
point on which 8t. James insists. And it is 
needless to eay that St. Jerome’s translation was 
solemnly sanctioned by the Council of Trent. 


...-Now that the trustees of Vassar College 
have taken so long a vacation before electing a 
president, we suggest that they take into careful 
consideration the propriety of electing a 
woman. The success of Wellesley under a 
feminine president may encourage them. We 
suppose there is a sort of imagined obligation 
to elect a Baptist. Why not, then, elect Miss 
Fielde, the learned missionary, who is now re- 
lieving her labors as a Chinese lexicographer 
with the investigation of problems in biology? 
Sbe is a woman of remarkable learning, dignity, 
force and cleverness, and we believe it would 
be difficult to find the man that would not be 
her inferior in the position. 


.. The Restitution tells the pretty story that, 
after Queen Victoria took the throne,a present was 
sent to her from Jerusalem of an olive tree. It 
was shipped to Beirdt, kept on deck and up- 
peared to die on the passage. In that state it 
was entrusted to the gardener. On the day of 
her Majesty’s coronation, this olive tree put 
forth twelve blossoms, From this incident, it 
is thought, the twelve tribes of Israel will be 
gathered in Victoria's reign. For there ia in 
this country and in England a knot of people 
whose religion consists in parceling out the 
twelve tribes, and in looking for their restitution 
and hunting up signs and probecies of it. 


.. The Hebrew Journal is giving us all les- 
sons in charity. It says, in a recent issue: 

“It is, after al), not our human conception of 
God, nor the manner in which we worship him, but 
the consciousness that there is a God, and that we 
depend on his guidance and providence, that con- 
stitutes the essenve of religion; and herein every 
worshiper of Divinity is alike, no matter as to the 
form of worship, ‘* Have not we all one Father? 
Has not one God created us?’” 

Some of us Ubristians carry ourselves toward 
our fellowmen as though we had a differentand 
better God to worship than they. 

. Russia, says an inspired editorial in the 
Moscow Gazette, has reached the furthest limit 
of territory she desires in Central Asia, and fears 
nothing #0 much as the growth of an unwieldy 
territory. We do not believe a word of it. 
That Russia wants Afghanistan and Persia both 
it needs only the denial to make certain. 

..“* The taunt that can afflict the Protestant 
Christian hurts the Catholic and grieves the 
Jew,” nobly says the Hebrew Journal. We 
thank our contemporary for that sentence, 
Would that Christian and Jew might treasure it 
as a golden truth ! 

..“"There are some things worse than 
death,” said General Grant during his sickness, 
The rascality of Ward and Fish not only em- 
bittered his last days, but shortened his life. 
He never recovered from the blow which that 
failure gave him. 

.... The bye-elections in England make it look 
very doubtful whetber the Liberals will, after 
all, control the next Parliament. ‘There is a 
good deal of quiet dissatisfaction that makes its 
appearance at the polls. 

.-General Grant abhorred profanity and 
obscenity, This shows that he had a noble na- 
ture. Would that every young man might take 
him for a mode) in this respect. 

...-General Grant did not, it is stated, re- 
ceive a dollar from the Government as a soldier 
after he became President. The nation must 
not let bis widow suffer. 

....The South will ever have a warm place in 
her heart for General Grant, because he was so 
magnanimous to her in the bitter hour of her 
defeat. 

..-- Death can unite as well as separate. I, 
has knit North and South together in the grief 
for Garfield and Grant. 

..- There are now only two living ex-Presi- 
dents, Mr, Hayes and Mr. Arthur, 

-Shelley wrote : ‘‘ Hell is a place very much 
like London.” 


READING NOTICES, 


SoorHine anD HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No Eemety known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 
phar for a person to viet Niagara 
mite i'that the State Raven ork 
fand u pon. the bank of the 
high the best vi a obtai 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ALTSOUGH this is one of the oldest and stanchest 
life institutions, with a record unsurpassed for liberal, 
upright and honorable dealing, it does not depend for 
popularity and preference on the past, but on the 
superior advantages it offers atthe present time. It 
has the credit of being the first to redeem lifc insur- 


ance and its contracts from the imputation of being 
more favorable to the Company than to the policy- 
holder. It has practically recognized the principle 
that life insurance was designed not for the profit of 
corporations, but for the benefit of the people. Planted 
on this basis, it has divested its policy of all aumbigu- 
ities, tecnnicalities and hindrances to a clear and 
perfect comprehension of ite terms and of all that 
can in any way conflict with the interests of the 
assured or lead to misapprehension or disappoint- 
went, so that the holder of its policy ventures on no 
quicksand and is liable to no unpleasant surprises, but 
stands on even, solid, immutable ground, which can- 
not fail ic realize his hopes and fully justify his con- 
fidence and trust. 

In the first place, bis policy becomes, after three 
annus) payments, absolutely incontestiblie, without 
reservation for any cause or reason whatever. Its 
promises are as inevitably met and as little liable to 
litigation or dispute as those of a national bank-note. 
Such assurance is the crowning excelience of a life 
policy, 

In the second place, a policy in the United States 
Life involves no hope deferred. As seon as the fact 
of the death of the insured is estavlished, his beirs, 
without being subjected to an hour’s postponement, 
or the payment of any discount, receive the amount 
of the policy in full, Thus are the relief and benefit 
designed for the widow and orphan doubled by their 
im mediate bestowal, and the anxiety, embarrassment 
aud euffering which delay would entail are altogether 
avoided, 

Lastly, itis only just to state that the features we 
have mentioned are characteristic of the entire sys- 
tem and practice of the United States Life. Even 
those whose misfortunes oblige them to discontinue 
their premium payments, find a true friend in the 
Company, and are accorded all the benefits to which 
they can, by previous payments, be possibly entitled, 
In the same broad and a ocommodating spirit the 
Company offers applicants every safe and advan- 
tageous form of life insurance, including tontine and 
semi-tontine policies, on the most equitable, attrac- 
tive and profitable plan. 

The wisdom, skill and care with which the United 
States Life has been managed is made manifest by 
the fact that, although it has been engaged in an ex- 
tensive business forso many years, it has only come 
into the possession of real estate by foreclosure tO 
to the amount of $95,000,and not one dollar of inter- 
est on its mortgages and other securities and invest. 
ments was due and unpaid on the 3ist of December, 
1884. Its policyholders have, therefore, the most re_ 
liable and satisfactory guaranty that their wives and 
children have the protection of a model life insur- 
ance company, with thirty-five years’ record without 
a flaw or blemish, whose plans and practice are just 
and liberal, and whose assets are unequaled for solid 
excellence and constant produstiveness. 





y OnE who wishes to make an easy, quiet, and 
iearant pt Sousmey. between New York and Boston, will 
take he train leaving either city at 3 P. M., and ar- 
4 be Boston or New Youk at 9 Pp. M., ‘a journey of 
only six hours. The trains only make four stops the 
entire distance. Dining and Buffet Parlor Cars are 
attached to all trains. «ular travelers between the 
two cities prefer these trains to steamboat traveling, 


8 in JaAMEs Paget, President British Medical As- 
sociation, “aye that’ A 000 deaths are annually cansed 
by nervous diseases i Bagiend ; and that there i no 
more powerful and effectu 
Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic is evidenced by ‘the Ree 
testimony of we: post em nent 4 2 we ipe- 





MANHATTAN IEE. INSU! INSURANCE COM- 


Tue thirt;7-fifth annual statement of this prosper- 
ous institution is creditable to its managers one 
srofitable to its policyholders, showing, as it does. 

on some increase over last year, Its cots ene ace 
$11,046.052.70 securely invested, and re pagent low 
market values, Its surplus is $2,293, 67 During 
the year & pees, for premiuma, ao ete. 


n ite progress and AL, Its able 
ab cpnaervelive management during all these years 
has steadily strengthened and increased our confi- 
dence in this institution, and we most heartily com- 
mend it —_ mee toour readers, as we have often done 
before, as wi rehy of their patronage and good words 
in widely exten nee ite wes ulness. 

Its ofBooen are; a 724 Prones, President; J. L. Hal- 
om First “K ce-President; H, B. Stokes, Second Vice,- 
H. Y. Wemple, Secretary; 8. N. Stebbins 





A VACATION TRIP. 


po LY are afforded for all. A Bovelly, this 
n wil he an nnual meet of the Can 

takes | place at the Thousand Islands in  Kasust when 
New York, On of ave ayndses canoes will be 
oO an estern Kailway Company 


ice, through from New York to the st. Lawrence. 
Jeeving her New Fork jeseen at station, at the 
of Jay Street, the 
Sy is along the weet Hank ott Hudson over 





< e at Cape Vincent on the St. Lawrence 
River, with the fine ) stenmer St, Lawrence for all 
points down the river. 





Puatt’s Chlorides is is a liquid disinfectant, entirely 
odorless, yet very powerful and economical. It mixes 








is fuse | about yous own premises and your ne ighbors'; 
oo 
-...- Siete for Business Use- 
Pernars the best recorded Purinese of the prac- 


-_- -_-— -—— 


THE paoome of the Brush Swan Mostsie Light Co, of 
in our last 


qe: Cc, ey, Sest., and Robt. W. ell Gent. Treas. 
Tintion is called to the Po AS, of this com- 
pany elsewhere. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE SMITH & SHAW 


CLOSED CELL 


POCKET BATTERY, 


Combining improvements ot so radical - 
tureastomake It THE POCKET. na 
BATT RY of the age. 

It is capable of int at acurrent of great ‘ 
a is ‘adapted to’ people of any calling, and cpeeialis, 
PHYSICIANS’ USE. 

Prices within the reach of every one who prizes 

— above wealth. 
TTT 5 
2 MEE GED vcnccecnccecacess wis {5 38 


an cells are ent rely acid-tight, and the Batte: 
tand portable while charged. ied 
end for full descriptive circular. 


THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO., 


168 West 34th Strect, New York, 
Mention THe INDEPENDENT 








Any person having «a copy of THE INDE- 
PENDENT of May 8&tb, 1884, and wishing to dispose 
of the same, can find a purchaser by addressing Mrs. 
Lucy C. Lillie, L London, Ontario, ¢ Canada. 


CARMEL SOAP, 
MADE OF PURE OLIVE OIL, 


BY A MISSION SOCIETY IN PALESTINE, 


An elegant toilet requisite. It is superior to all 
other soaps for the Nursery, Teeth and Iluair. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, Sole Agent, 62 Cedar S8t., New York 








BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 


John King & Son’s Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors, Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price Jists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 3-6 inch wide. 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a largescale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measu1 ement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 
wi ehmenship by any goods in on copatry. 2, lowest class goods are superior. in every respect to ell 


of ers & the same riee. Those who desi: ec 
lets, which will 21 tormiath 


ote and shoes should send for my /ree illustiatcd - 
Il give price- ‘ist and all information that is required, It will pay you tom na iorthe pamphlets. 


weataprene rve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


use my Seal Polish Blacking. 


cC i. Inventor * Manutac 4 
Laster ies ust Tonth att treet. New Vork. Mon tion {gu INDEPENDENT. PE Oe ae Aue 





FASMON PUBLISHING 00, 
18 Jacob St. P.O.Box, 3491, 
“ New York. 





BERICHS FASHION QUARTERLY, 


A Magazine published at the beginning of 
each season, containing a variety of interesting 
reading matter, and a complete Illustrated Price- 
list of the latest fashions—being a compendium 
of shopping in all its branches, by the aid of 
which any lady, at any point, however distant, 
can do her shopping in the New York Market 
The Fall Number will be issued on September ist. 
Subscription price, 


FIFTY CENTS Per Year. 
Address, THE FASHION PUBLISHING 60, 


P. 0, Box 3491, 


18 Jacob St., N, » 
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GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION. 


Tue following abstract, taken from one 
of the daily papers of this city, gives the 
substance of Mr. Burchard’s special annual 
report in respect to the production of gold 
and silver in the United States for the cal- 
endar year 1884: 


‘‘Mr, Burchard, the Director of the Mint, in 
his special annual report on the production of 
gold and silver in the United States for the calen- 
dar year 1884, estimates the production to have 
been: Gold, $30,800,000; silver, computed at 
the silver dollar coining rate, $48,800,000 ; total, 
$79,600,000. This shows an increase over the 
yield of the previous year of about $800,000 in 
gold and $2,400,600 in silver. The total deposits 
of gold at the Mints during the year amounted 
to $50,518,179, of which $30,807,200 was reported 
as domestic. The exports of gold bullion, ex- 
clusive of bars, amounted to only $115,000. To 
the amount deposited at the Mints, and the small 
amouat exported, might properly be add: d $600,- 
000 worth of gold contained in silver bullion ex- 
ported, and also, possibly, $700,000 as undepos- 
ited'gold in the form of nuggets, grains, etc., used 
in ornamentation, aad $200,000 worth in bars in 
private refineries used for similar purposes, 
which would make in all an addition of about 
$1,500,000. But of the gold received from Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Northern States of Mexico, 
amounting to about $1,100,000, only $100,000 
was deposited at the San Francisco Mint 
as foreign, and the statements furnished 
by refiners show that it was refined 
by them and included in refined bullion 
deposited at that Mint under the head of do- 
mestic. Deducting this would still leave over 
$500,000 to add to the amount of gold deposited 
at the Mints, so that it is safe to assume that the 
gold production of the mines of the United 
States for 1884 would be understated rather than 
overestimated by taking the amount deposited 
at the Mints and Assay Offices as domestic bul- 
lion. 

‘The total deposits of silver bullion, exclusive 
of redeposits at the Mints and Assay offices, was 
$36,670,731, of which $32,305,036 was entered 
as domestic. The exports of domestic silver 
were $17,097,067, of which $2,144,578 were 
United States bars and $700,000 Hawaiian coin 
manufactured of domestic silver, which would 
leave the export of domestic undeposited sil ver, 
as entered at the Custom House at its commer- 
cial value, $14,848,479. The exports of silver 
were $3,256,938, of which $2,296,218 came to the 
Mints, leaving nearly $1,000,000 exported as 
domestic. Deducting this leaves $13,887,000 as 
the commercial value of the net export of unde- 
posited domestic silver, which, at its coining 
rate, equals $16,400,000. It is estimated that 
about $100,000 worth of domestic silver bullion 
was farnished by private refiners to jewelers 
and others. Adding to the amounts of domestic 
silver deposited at the Mints the net exports of 
undeposited and the amount of undeposited used 
in the arts would make the silver production of 
the country about $48,800,000, or, at its commer- 
cial value, about $42,000,000, which is about 
$1,500,000 less than Mr. Valentine’s estimate. 
The product of the year and disposition may ap- 
proximately be stated as follows: 


Gold. Silver. 





Ra 00 ccoescaccensncensace $30,800,000 $48,800,000 
Disposition : 

Deposited, less foreign. . 80,000,000 82,300,000 

Undeposited exports............. 116,000 16,400,000 

Undeposited, used in the arts.. _ 684,000 100,000 
Fre desusdsncedatiescnnssnced $30,800,000 $45,800,000 


‘* Fifty-three incorporated companies, working 
gold and silver mines, paid during the year, in 
227 dividends, $7,567,698. During the same 
period 206 assessments were levied on 117 mines, 
on which it is estimated that over $4,000,000 has 
been paid.” 


These figures place the production of 
gold for 1884 at $30,800,000, and that of 
silver, computed according to the coining 
rate for the silver dollar, at $48,800,000, 
making a total of $79,600,000. The coin- 
age rate of the silver dollar is obviously too 
high a valuation. The real or commercial 
value of the silver product of the United 
States in 1884 was about $42,000,000, or 
some twelve millions greater than the pro- 
duct of gold for the same period. The 
amount of domestic silver exported was 
only $116,000, while that of gold was 
$16,400,000. The Government purchase 
of silver for the purpose of coinage into 
silver dollars amounted to about $24,000,- 
000, which is equal to fifty-seven per cent. 
of the total product. 

The owners of silver mines, of course, 
like the idea of having the Government 
furnish them with so large a market for 
the sale of their silver product; and this 
is the reason why they all so strenuously 
oppose the repeal of the silver law. The 


owners of copper mines or lead mines 
would probably reason in the same way, 
if Congress had directed the Secretary of 
the Treasury to buy in each and every year 
at least $24,000,000 worth of copper or 
lead. They would, no doubt, oppose the 
repeal of the law simply from their own 
selfishness. The people generally would 
not be likely to fancy such an argument 
for the Government purchase of copper or 
lead; and yet it would be just as good as 
that of the silver miners for the Govern- 


ment purchase of silver. 
se SM a ath 


IMMENSE DEPOSITS. 


Tne banks in this city now command 
public confidence to a greater extent than 
ever before in their history. Their im- 
mense deposits show this most conclu- 
sively. Last week we gave, in these col- 
umns, the ‘‘ book value” of all the National 
Banks doing business in New York. Week 
by week we publish the official statement 
of all these institutions, made up by the 
able managers of the Clearing-house in this 
city. We invite special attention to the 
statement herewith given. It will be seen 
that seven of these institutions hold on de- 
posit over $15,000.000 each, the exact fig- 
ures being as follows: 








Importers’ and Traders’............ $24,272,900 

ee eee 792, 
ee a. EE Ae RD 22,145,100 
ER cadvvvaccdndvsnsesucsce’s 19,515,800 
Ns. cate cepelpenbaanens 18,447,500 
3 UU eae 18,104,000 
DGticoris aaheccveeawes kadaon 17,482,400 
Wi iicsnsetensaetewelenvue $143, 760,200 200 





CHEAP STOCKS. 


Tue whole stock market wears a more 
cheerful look now than for some time past. 
It is evident that those who have money 
to invest believe that a good time is coming, 
and is not far distant. We do not advise 
either the purchuse or sale of stocks on 
speculation: for there are so many things 
to be considered that it is not safe or wise 
for any one to give advice on that subject. 
lf people have money lying idle, and can 
pay cash for what they buy, one would 
think that it is a safe time now to buy— 
with discrimination, Those who hold 
speculative stocks are far more hopeful, 
we find, than they have been. Things 
have changed very much within a few 
days. Buyers seem to be very largely in 
the majority, and the number of sellers 
growing less daily. These are simply 
facts, admitted to be so by most people. 
How long this state of things will last is 
quite another matter, and one which the 


most sagacious financier is not able to fore- 
tell. 





——______.g— 


CHEMICAL BANK. 


TWENTY shares of the capital stock of 
the Chemical National Bank, of New York, 
sold at auction, on Wednesday of last 
week, at the enormous price of T’wenty- 
five hundred and twenty dollars for each 
share. The aggregate amount paid for the 
twenty shares was $50,400. The original 
price paid for the same—at the organiza- 
tion of the bank—was only $2,000. We 
have no doubt whatever that the whole 
capital stock of this bank, if offered at 
public sale, would bring even more than 
the price paid last week. It is really worth, 
as shown by conservative figures on the 
books of the bank, $2,800 per share; and, 
if the bank was to be wound up within 
thirty days, it would undoubtedly pay to 
every shareholder near “ew quite $3,000 
for every share held. bank in the 
world, so far as we eat, can begin to 
make such ashowing of good management 
as the Chemical. Wecommend the facts 
and figures now presented to the thought- 
ful consideration of a)l similar corporations 
here and elsewhere, and particularly to 
the late managers of the defunct ‘* Metro- 
politan” and ‘‘ Marine” banks of this 
city. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne week has closed with but little 
change in the general condition of the fi. 
navcial situation, in so far as the accumu- 
lation of money in the banks is concerned. 
There is, however, a better feeling of con. 
fidence manifested by capitalists, and a dis- 
position shown to bring into use some of 
the idle funds of the moneyed institutions, 
There has been an improved demand for 
money upon the market throughout the 
week; but, owing to the large surplus on 








hand, rates were not hardened as would be 





expected. Everything has the appearance 
of a prosperous future, anda very hopeful 
feeling seems to permeate financial circles. 
Reports from Western financial centers in- 
dicate a better demand for money, with a 
slight advance in rates. The Southern 
section of the country is buoyant and 
sanguine, and not without reason; for it is 
a long time since the commercial prospects 
of that locality have been so generally fa- 
vorable as they are at presént. A cotton 
crop that has never before been equaled, 
with respect to the abundance of the pros- 
pective yield, means a great deal for the 
future prosperity of the Southern States; 
but, in addition to this, the condition of the 
corn, wheat, and sugar crops are equally 
promising, while the industrial enterprise 
of this section has been making substantial 
progress within the past year, notwithstand- 
ing the neutralizing influences of general 
trade depression with which it has had to 
contend. The active speculation in stocks 
in the local market during the past . week 
has assisted to increase the demand for 
loanable funds; but the demand had no 
material effect upon the rates, The rates 
of domestic exchange still rule in 
favor of this center, indicating a 
natural flow of currency hither, and 
that the interior has had no occasion to 
draw upon our accumulated resources, 
and the genera] temper of the money mar- 
ket has been easy. Foreign Exchange is a 
shade higher, but the advance is due 
wholly to temporary causes which are 
without significance. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange have ruled steady at 1@14 
per cent, and commercial paper has been 
in good demand, with a further slight in- 
crease in the offerings. Firat class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty to ninety days to 
run, have been negotiable at 24@38} per cent. 
discount, four months at 34@4}4, and 
good single named paper at4@5} per cent. 

Srooxk Marxet.—The experience of the 
past week on the stock market has been a 
surprise to many of the old operators. The 
continued upward movement in certain 
stocks,and the sympathy of some of the 
weaker ones with them, has been an enigma 
to many of the knowing ones, as to the 
cause. Whatever may be the controlling 
force, it appears to have been almost irre- 
sistible; for even the laggards have yielded 
to the influence, and moved upward. The 
belief is no doubt gaining ground that the 
railroad situation is on the eve of substan- 
tial improvement, but the investing public 
has scarcely yet gained sufficient confidence 
in the outlook to account for this steadily 
growing market, and,accordingly, the move- 
ment creates surprise and naturally be- 
gins to attract mutual attention. About 
allthat can be said in support of the ad- 
vance is that it is evidently backed by au 
unusually strong control, and has some 
foundation in the more favorable outlook 
that is beginning to develop, but the reali- 
zation of which is at best still weeks, and 
perhaps months, ahead. Buying in expec- 
tation of an early settlement of trunk line 
complications is discounting a future that 
is hazardously uncertain; for it may not be 
realized, or, if secured, may be so long de- 
ferred as to neutralize its profitableness. The 
advance has been dangerously rapid and 
violent, and, while some reaction will be 
both healthy and natural, a collapse must 
result if the movement rests upon nothing 
better than manipulation. 

Bank Statement.— The ‘weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing House 
on Saturday showed that the surplus 
reserve had decreased by $230,800. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $485,500, a decrease in specie 
of $612,800, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$321,900, a decrease in deposits of $2,817, 
600, and a decrease in circulation of $36,- 
700. The surplus reserve is now $64,348,_ 
175. The following statement gives figures 
in detail: 








Legal Net. 
a Po on Specte. Tenders. Depostis, 
lew York 5,000 86,970,000 $1,917,000. $14,546,000 
Manh'n Co. 8,612,000 2,860,000 708,000 10,078, yg0 
Merchants’. 7,411,600 2,637,500 8,192,800 +—‘11,908,800 
Mechanics’. 7,240,000 4,468,000 1,456,000 10,188,000 
Union...... 4,045,500 651,400 995,800 «= 8,417,800 
10,682,800 4,899,800 987,000 12,664,800 

%,005,000 698,009 
City... 1600 anaes! “aeamioo “Ynaantan 
Tradesm’n's 2,167,400 on 98,800 1,980,900 
Fulton...... 1,461 171,800 ~©—‘1,707,900 
Chemical... 16,183,900 9,600;000 1,211,200 28,145,100 
1,606,600 7G,l0u = 84,5001, 801,500 


pie fait aod Gchaeet nab ions 


M'chs.&Tra. 1,259,000 57,000 177,000 1,844,000 
Greenwich.. 1,002,900 116,600 124,800 1,001,408 
Lea. Manuf. (2,985,600 504,00 684,74 9,686,000. 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,171,400 382,000 186,400" 1,279,900 
St'teof N.Y. 3,008,900 1,406,100 439,900 4,080,100 
Am. Ex.,..., 11,096,000 7,008,000 9,263,000 14,486,000 
Commerce... 18,176,200 7,915,400 1,408,200 19,515,800 
Broadway... 6,302,600 1,142,200 627,700 «= 6,184,240 
Mercantile.. 6,144,800 1,610,500 921,700 «7,687,800 
Pacific...... 2,500,800 2 700 470,700 3,214,500 
Republic.... 5,640,400 1,689,900 323,500 5,801,200 
Chatham.... 3,047,100 818,440 718,200 = 4,272,900 
People's..... 1,445,700 91,6uu 290,900 1,726,400 
N. America. 3,382,200 779,700 700,000 4,314,000 
Hanover... 7,868,600 8,489,500 450,400 1,058,600 
Irving...... 2,479,000 934,600 499,900 8,176,000 
Citizene’... 2,348, 503,100 919,900 8,876,100 
Nassau..... 2,479,400 287,990 259,100 «= 2,820,800 
Market... . 9,758,400 . 446,60 621,200 2,589,400 
St. Nicholas 1,856,600 852,400 106,000 1,782,200 
Bhoe & Lea. 2,816,000 706 ,0u0 596, v00 8,511,000 
Corp Exen. (5,108,000 719,000 496,000 4,599,000 
Continent'l. 4,606,400 = 1,993,600 348,000 6,290,000 
«see 1,829,100 227,000 874,C00 1,907,200 
Imp. & Tra. 18,040,900 7,118,100 2,171,600 24,972,900 
Park........ 17,900,700 5,555,700 1,818,900 98,798,500 
North River 1,574,0u0 187,000 258,000 1,996,000 
East River.. 1,080,0u0 2u2,000 141,900 946,200 
Fourth: Nat. 14,187,900 4,726,600 9,884,600 18,104,000 
Central Nat, 7,747,u00 2,044,000 488.y00 9,687 ,.y00 
Second Nat. 2,877,000 887,000 8,918,000 
Ninth Nat. 1,814) 
First Nat'l. 16, 3,456, 1 500 
Third Nat, 4,164,900 1,963,6u0 743,600 5,043,600 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,165.2 249,500 261,700 1,189,800 
Bowery...., 1,078,600 476.800 188,000 2,28 | 
N.¥.County 1,860,700 857,700 2,511,800 
Ger.-Amer.., 2,530,000 628,90) 297.100 2,687,900 
Chase...... 2481ow 936,500 607,100 8,664,400 
Fifth Ave.. 2,882,000 687.000 834,400 3,289,300 
German£x. 1,908,000 160,000 peed 2,616, 200 
Germania... 1,803,800 871,700 196 2,239,890 
U. 8. Natl.. 2,719,400 1,086,100 165,800 8,194,800 
Lincoln N'l 2.578, 469,400 30,6) 8,197, 400 
Garfield Nat 1,312. 184,000 126,800 1,261,200 
Fifth Nat.., 1,160,800 198,700 140,600 1,258,000 
Bk Metrup, 8,060.50) 938,000 488,lu0 4,180,400 
Weat Bide.. 1,471,700 177,100 460,000 1,869,300 
Beaboard,,. 1,496,100 402,900 105,400 1,687,200 
Sixth Nat'l, 4,268,100 _ tata: Inabindl 1,895,800 


Total.. . « 808,118,200 115,783,400 844,876,000, 8886,085,700 
Ine, Dee, Deo, Dee, 
Comparisons 485.500 861280 321.900 @2.417.600 
Clearings for the weex ending July 18th, , . 571,848 820 6 
do. do, do, July Wth.... 648,434.046 54 
Balances for the week ending July i8th,,.. 25,601,028 81 
do. do. do. July Mth ..., 24,864,831 79 


Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 
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U. 8. Boxps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was without special feature, 
though the tendencies pointed in the direc- 
tion of an advance. The demand was fair 
for investment, and the closing prices were 
as follows: 

















RaitzoaD Bonps were less active and 
lower, owing to the change in the stock 
market. West Shore Firsts sold at 42)@ 
43§. Erie New Seconds fell off 1§ per 
cent, to 584; Nickle Plate Firsts }, to 88); 
Den. & Rio Grande Western Firsts 4, to 
464; Met. Elevated Seconds 4, to 108); 
N. J. Cent. Debentures 14, to 63}; do, Con- 
sols }, to 108; St. Paul O. & P. W. 5s #, to 
994@90}, and Texas Pacific Incomes §, to 
89%. East Tenn. Consols declined }, to 51, 
and reacted to 519, while do. Incomes sold 
down from 18} to 12}, and rallied to 18, 
Gulf. Col. & Santa Fe Firsts rose 1 to 1084; 
Met. Elevated Firsts }, to 218§; St. Paul 
Terminals $, to 944; Oregon Short Line 68 
4, to 984; Richmond & Alleghany Firsts 
14, to 544, and Manitoba Seconds }, to 
111}. 

Forzign Exonaner.—The tone of the 
Foreign Exchange market was strong. 
The posted rates for Sterling were ad- 
vanced $ cent on the pound Tuesday, and 
again on Thursday. On Saturday the rates 
were $4.86 for 60-day bills, and $4.87} for 
demand. Actual business was done at 
$4.85@ $4.85} for banker's bills, $4.864@ 
$4.86} for demand, $4, +h for cable 
erp and $4.833@#4.88} for commer- 

cial bills. In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at @5:20}@%5.00 tor 60-day bills 
and $0.18}@5.17} for checks; Reichmarks 
for long, 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Arrention is directed to the advertise- 
ment, in another column, of Messrs. A. W. 
Beasle xy & Co., of 25 Nassau Street, who 
are now offering a large line of desirable 
nvestment securities. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York, with a capital stock of 
$250,000, has on deposit with the Insur- 
ance Department at Albany $200,000 

During the past six ani it has gained 
in assets $65,000; in surplus to policy- 
holders $26,000; increase in reserve $26,- 
000, and in premiums $45,000. 

It strikes us that this is a very creditable 
showing, taking into consideration the con- 
dition of business during the past six 
months. 

It hag an excellent board of directors, 
and is ably officered by Wm. M. Richards, 
President, John M. Crane, Secretary, and 
Robert J. Hillas, Assistant Secretary. 

Divipenp.—The Exchange Fire Insur- 
ance Company has declared a dividend of 
three and one-half per cent., payable Au- 
gust 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Great Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 





WANTED, $25,000 


Young man, warried preferred, to act as secretary 
and treasurer, with capt 
factory with an established 
Minsisatppi ir in a city of forty thousand popula- 











nea, Rr! ot needed usd cannery se February 
let, 1886. ence exchanged 
STOVE 5 °/NE Sone INDEPENDENT. 
7 3 to 
6 times loan, 
INTEREST 
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D. 1 2OHNS n #808, 
PS SPA one a Pav 1. M INN. 


A. S. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BON DS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bougit and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


We offer a line of bonds, good, safe, and reliable, for 
investments, on desirable terms to buyers. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


25 Nassau St., New York. — 
est isthe © en 
mun SRUSR-SWAN BLECHIE'L 
. BrRona, President. A. "Ligier vig 
bp RA, Gd. PP. Wirney, Psecruiary, k. W. 
Anogn, Treasurer, Joun B, pomee Manager. 


Removed to oe. SU. 10 Eliza: 
be . New ork, 


re Electric - us for all the various modes 
ot mie Beings and transmitting of Power are in opera- 
tion. ‘Ne other system is as economical in Ivustaila 
tion and maintenance. 
Ne other s)stem is as durable, The first ma. 
chines made are still in daily operation on 
The system comprines arc lights of various 
sizes,arc and snoanaeeo ent lights from one dynamo 
and cireuit, incandescent lights of various sizes 
from apecial dynamo for ce pirel station lighting. 
Coast of A Opazetes Gireatly Reduced. 
surveys and Estimates by Experts, 


FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS, 


Netting Lender 6 and 7 per Cent. 
ON 


CHICAGO Improved REAL ESTATE, 


Negotiaced by JAMES & NORWOOD, 
178 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
_Write for a circular and references, etc, 


TO INVESTORS. 
Theunde ramned will 
negotiate Loans for 
ai viata nM jort- 


teal Katate wh inne- 
fpolia 0 or , oe dA Minn 
| Spemoustal Y the} oan aiid eh i 
eo jon guaran 
i4y caret busines in thiscity First-class 
‘Send d for circular, M 


ention this paper. 
SAL BAK Kits Loan Ag't., Minneapolis, Mina 














THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


y 6 eee KANSAS. 


First 5 ¥°e Farm Loans. Prompt pay- 
ments in SSnge. nterest dat ofrom de- 
posits. athe rear Guarantee Large X- 


perieuc *. Send for circalae refer. 
ences and sam Ne. rma, 
. ing, F. {L. H. Perkins. 

T Warne, V.-Pres. Amaitor,” TAA idiot rena 

. ¥. Office. iAi Bi way. Hine & Ron. inte. 





A soLip 


Perannum, first mort 
Heal Estate. Loans approved by Taco. 
ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN. 
CES EAST AND West. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


e ent, ee mner votive Inves 
fn ise age Farm pnvoctments 
" a, or 7 per cent., with prin. 
and interest f sgarantecd, at op- 
mortgagee =. G obey 4 
onds. Betabt ined ve jd 4p cash 
capital, ®t $56 5600.000 oaned 
without a si ti ~1 Ry sand warrants for 
sale. Send for © beak jar. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, ren 
References; Hon. E, H, Rollins, Dover, N. H.; 

. French, Mexico, N Y.; Guaranty Savings pose: 
ianchester, N : second Nation . Nashy 
8 ; Rey. G. nx ‘Bryant, East Tilton, N. Hi; vN 
Carey, 5096 Christian Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Publisher of THE INDEPENDENT. 


RRIFLE R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


gages on productive 


1022" 





J, H, MeRRiriecp, Prest. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net, 
Correspondence solicited, 

















Preferences. 
Yormont National Bank... ... Brattleboro’, Vt. 
People’s National Bank,..... . ° 
Windham lo, Savings Ba: «Newfane, - 
vermont Life Ins. Co......... on a 
oberts & hoberts, attorneys.......... 
hey. -- Mons 
4 ¥F.W sis. tase. 
B. baron, Cons. 


htand sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 
Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





IOWA FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


CORNING, IOWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 


Poyehie at Chemical National Bank of New York 
City. Correspondence solicited. New York 
and New England reference. 


—— Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER, President _ 


hee a charming, healihful 

COLO RADO climate. We make purchases and 

ipvestments for non-residents, 

Money loaned. Bonds bought and sold. Farming 

facili jee qncurnaceed. Farais for sale. Information 
and Circulars neu fe 

AAdrons CARM in’ MALCOLM. Denver, Col. 


SOLID SIX PER CENT. 


Tue Iowa Loan and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, cal] the attention of careful, conservative in- 
vestors to oe Sotlewing statement of ite condition, 


June Sth, 1 
RESOURCES, 
Loans secured by real estate................ $2,750,162 64 
473, 





Loans on collateral 







bbenedennsexeersecmrecnmnnie 698 OO 
School bonds, ete.. 12,400 vo 
Accrued interest .. 76,615 72 
Sundry accounts.... 8,041 62 
Furniture and fixtures 1,000 00 
Company's office property. 000 00 
TIOGE CBRROD, oc ccccccccccceceese ovevcoscccceseoce 87,214 92 
Jaah....... 123.046 #7 
le vv cnsence: onseneanes ceseseeeeee es ee M§3,101,573 67 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital. $Obsdserd Kdcenoerdusiennsenucenoreeatons 
Surplu 








Sundry accounts 14,883 80 
Debenture coupons, due but uncaljled for,. 20,490 50 
Int, on debentures, etc., accrued but not 
GUE... 00+ cccscecccececcececsccccceces coccccee 26,600 00 00 
Otal...0.... it 872 87 
Subscribed aud sworn to. by H. A. COFFIN, before 


me, the yyy dd, a Notar Bisbite in and I for Polk 
County, Iowa, this 3d day of July, 1886, 
L. 8. E, O. Burt, 
A Notary Public for Polk Co. 
Reference, the President and Cashier of the Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York, 
For particulars, sddress Cc. KE. FULLER, 
H. A. Corvin, Treasurer, President, 








DIVIDENDS. 


XCHANGE FIRE THSURANCE ComPany, 41 





HALF PER CENT. bay 


fer books will bec clone tre m au a to ee _ 


W. MONTGO. 


PARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY. 





Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street. 
New York, July léth, 1985, 
mPueE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 
Five Per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, 
Secretary. 





Stan Fine JNsuRANCE COMPANY. 
Orrick, No. 535 Pink STREET 
New York, July 16th, 1685, | 


380TH DIVIDEN D. 


and after 


ugust let, up which date ranefer 
books will 


eclored. JAS, M. HODGES, Seoretary. 
OFr¥ice OF THE MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, } 
15] BROADWAY, NEXT TO N. W. Con, Lipenrry 87,, } 
New Yorn,J ily |: 
NHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR PER 








CENT., payable on and after July wth, 
ISAAC 8. METTLER, Secretary. 





SEVEN PER CENT. 


rmx OU ARAN TEED as 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 


Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated 


corporations, 


Sao! OO. 


y ial Ba ik, New York, 
pnt nang ational ba Kansas City, Mo. 
Before investing, investigate. 


REFERENCES, 


Send for full information, 


sghanicg Savings bane Meaboy XH 


Cut this out; you may not see it again, 


Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cor. 6tb and Delaware Sts., Kansas City. Mo, 





Commercial 


TIMBER THIEVES. 


Tue people of the United States, in their 
political and organized capacity, are the 
owners of a large amount of public lands, 
some of which have been surveyed and 
are in the market for sale, while still other 
portions are unsurveyed. These lands, 
for the most part, lie in the newer states of 
the West and Southwest, and in the terri- 
tories of the United States. For their pro- 
tection against invasion and plunder Con- 
gress has enacted a series of laws, enforc- 
ing the same by penalties; and yet, not- 
withstanding these laws and penalties, 
there is and for years has been, an organ- 
ized industry in this country, zonducted 
and managed by a syndicate of thieves, 
whose business has been to steal timber on 
the public lands, cutting it and carrying it 
to the market for sale, and making large 
profits out of this systematic thievery. 
The law, either by defects in its provisions, 
or in the manner of its execution, has sad- 
ly failed to protect the public lanis against 
the robbery perpetrated by the timber 
thieves. 

The State of Minnesota has, in a special 
manner, furnished the great plunder field 
upon which these thieves have operated, 
and from which have reaped great profits. 
The public pine lands in this state have 
by them been robbed of millions of dollars 
worth of timber. If all the facts of this 
robbery were told as they have existed for 
years, the people, though not unfamiliar 
with the details of crime and fraud, would 
be astonished at their magnitude and 
enormity, and wonder how such facts could 
exist undera government of laws. When the 
thieves, some years ago, were prosecuted, 
and were about to be brought to justice, 
Congress had the folly to pass a law where- 
by they were allowed to escape on condi- 
tion that they would pay to the Govern- 
ment one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre for the lands they had already stripped 
of their timber. The lands, on account 
of their timber before being thus stripped, 
were really worth five times as much; and 
the effect of the act of Congress was to en- 
courage these thieves in further stealing 
the timber of the Government. 

The only pine timber now left in Minne- 
sota for the thieves to steal is found in the 
Indian reservations of the state; and this is 
officially estimated at $20,000,000. A mixed 
syndicate of thieves, composed of Republi- 
cans and Democrats, which has been in ex- 
istence for ten years, has already com- 
menced operations in the Leech Lake res- 
ervation; and unless the authorities at 
Washington interpose their influence and 
enforce the law, it will not be many years 
before the whole State of Minnesota, includ- 
ing all its Indian reservations, will be swept 
clear and clean of all its pine timber. The 
same fate, from the same cause, awaits the 
public lands in other states. The thieves 
find this sort of stealing a profitable busi- 


ness, especially when they can pursue it 
with impunity, so far as the execution of 
the law against them is concerned, because 
the officers cf Jaw, though cognizant 
of their crimes, virtually wink at them, if 
they do rot actually participate in them by 
getting a share of the profits. 

We call the attention of President Cleve- 
land to this subject, and suggest that, in 
his appointments in the land offices, it would 
be well for him to keep a sharp lookout for 
the timber thieves, and put men in oftice 
who will watch these thieves and see to it 
that the law is executed against them. 


SE ——E 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue excessively hot weather of the past 
week has not interfered materially with the 
business of the dry goods market. The 
same good feeling prevails, and a satisfac- 
tory volume of goods have been disposed 
of, considering all the surroundings. A 
steady increase in business is reported by 
commission houses, and the market is well 
supplied with buyers from the various 
parts of the country. The dealings, how- 
ever, have been controlled by the same 
conservative influences that have governed 
the market for some time past, though 
there is a strong inclination tending toward 
a liberal feeling in placing orders for Fall 
goods. The cause of this is attributed to 
the brightening prospects as regards the 
crops, as well as the growing desire on the 








part of capitalists to assume a little risk in 
their investments. Stocks of manufactured 
goods are by no means excessive, as a rule; 
in fact, the supply of prints, ginghams, 
hosiery, desirable makes of dress goods, 
and men’s-wear woolens, is much smaller 
than at the same time last year, while con- 
sumption is rapidly overtaking the produc- 
tion of staple cotton goods, owing to the 
lessened output by the mills. A very 
favorable feature of the situation is that 
retailers throughout the country are carry- 
ing very small stocks, their purchases hav- 
ing been made on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for many months past. Under these con- 
ditions, a reasonably good Fall trade may 
be expected, and is evidently anticipated 
even by the most cautious merchants, who 
are not apt to take a too sanguine view of 
the situation. The principal business done — 
by the commission houses was in special- 
ties adapted to the coming season, as dress 
goods, prints, ginghams, skirts, hosiery, 
fancy knit woolens, knit underwear, no- 
tions, etc.; but there was also a fair move- 
ment in staple cotton goods. Collections 
are reported good by the commission 
houses, and jobbers state that the majority 
of retailers are meeting their obligations 
promptly. 

Owing to the large demand for deco- 
rative purposes, there was u large business 
done in black and white cambrics, black 
prints, etc., which has entirely absorbed 
stocks of such goods in some lines. 

Corron Goops.—There was only a mod- 
erate demand for staple cotton goods at 
first hands, and the jobbing trade was 
light and irregular. Brown sheetings and 
drills ruled quiet and steady, and bleached 
goods were in light request, uside from low- 
grade 3-4 makes, fair quantities of which 
were taken. Wide sheetings and colored 
cottons were mostly quiet, and there was 
a moderate business in cotton flannels, 
while black and white glove-finish cambrics 
were in unabated demand by jobbers and 
retailers, agents’ stocks having been de- 
pleted in order to supply the wants of the 
trade. 

Print Cirotas were quiet in demand; 
but prices are unchanged at 3c. less 1 per 
cent. for 64x64s, and 2 9-16c. less § per 
cent. for 56x60s. Fall River manufacturers 
are taking steps to curtail production in 
August and September by agreeing toa 
four weeks’ stoppage. Should this inten- 
tion be carried out, as it probably will, the 
market will be relieved to some extent; 
but prints are not likely to be as largely 
used as in former seasons, and cloth manu- 
facturers will probably consult their best 
interests by stopping production for a 
longer period than at present contemplated. 

Prints were in moderate demand by 
package buyers; but selections are being 
made with considerable caution, and with 
less liberality than usual at the opening of 
the season. Choice dark fancies and sat- 
eens were taken in relatively small parcels 
to a fair amount, and there was a moderate 
business in indigo b!ues, shirtings, robes, 
and furnitures, while plain black prints 
were freely distributed by agents and job- 
bers alike. 

GinagHams were moderately active in 
agents’ hands, dark dress ginghams and 
staple checks having been distributed in 
moderate sized parcels to an important 
aggregate amount. Crinkled scersuckers 
were in unabated demand for future deliv- 
ery, and leading makes are largely under 
the control of orders. 

Dress Goops continued fairly active in 
some quarters; but the general market was 
rather quiet than otherwise, owing in a 
measure to the warmth of the weather. 
Soft-wool fabrics are doing very well, and 
certain makes have already been sold to 
the extent of the season’s production. Body 
and all-wool cashmeres continue in steady 
request, and printed Tycoon reps are in 
good demand. Brocades, armures, plaids, 
and other cotton fabrics are moving with 
considerable freedom from agent’s hands. 

Woo en Goups.—The general feeling in 
the department of woolen goods is very 
satisfactory, though the principal business 
has been in the movement of previous 
orders. Heavy Jerseys and stockinettes 
were in better request and orders for la- 
dies’ woolen dress goods, tricots, plaids, 

twills, vicunas, etc., were fairly liberal. 

Wool shawls are now generally opened for 
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the season, displaying an attractive variety 
of style and material, and a considerable 
number of orders, larger, on the average, 
than last year, were placed with leading 
agents. In blankets and flannels there was 
again a fair degree of activity, the principal 
manufacturers of the former being in re- 
ceipt of orders which will occupy them for 
some months to come. 

Hosiery, Kyrr Unperwear, Ero.—In 
spite of the hot weather, there was a fair 
business in plain and ribbed wool hosiery, 
and agents continued to make liberal de- 
liveries of wool, merino and cotton hose 
and half-hose in execution of back orders. 
Knit underwear continued in moderate re- 
quest, with most relative activity in medi- 
um and fine grades of scarlet and fancy 
shirts and drawers. Fancy knit woolens 
ruled quiet, owing to unfavorable weather 
conditions, but there was a steady call for 
knit Jerseys. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


The demand in the foreign geet depart- 
ment was of a somewhat discriminating 
character. of general activity there 
was a conspicuous lack; but in cer- 
tain departments of trade a fair 
amount of business was done. The 
aggregate sales of black dress silks showed 
a considerable movement—almost entirely 
confined, however, to the better grades. 
In dress goods, on the other hand, inquiry 
ran chiefly on cheap qualities of woolen 
and worsted stuffs, though exception must 
be made in favor of high-class novelties, 
which were eagerly sought after and reudi- 
ly purchased, though only in small lots. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week, 1885. 1884. 
Entered at the port....... ... $2,361,254 $2,108,675 
Thrown on the market....... 2,388,001 1,965,824 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 68,744,842 66,421,725 
Thrown on the market....... 65,468,498 64,845,977 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVEKY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, July 27th, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Agawam, F.. .36 5 |Laconia.,..... 9-4 17 
Atlantic, A.....36 7 “ --- 10-4 19 
e Bind & —- 114 22 
“HL... .36 6% |Lyman, B...... 40 9 
“ P... 136 53¢|/Massachusetts 
o LL...86 4% ‘“ «CBB... .38 5% 
“ V....81 6% C.....80 5 
Appleton, A....36 Th Stand. 36 6% 
“6 XX ..36 54|Mystic River...36 5% 
“ R....36 6%|Nashua, fine 0.30 6 
Augusta....... 36 58% o  B....86 64 
“ w—weum: “ E,...40 7% 
“ A... 4g “ 6W....46 11 
Broadway..... 36 6 (Newmarket, B,..86 434 
Bedford, B.....30 48 “ 36 4% 
Boott, C....7.34 5 . 36 5 
© Bi eases 36 644 ° 36 6g 
“ M,fam.36 634|Pacitic, Extra..36 6% 
, 7. 1% » ” . 6464 
Continental, C. 6% Pepperell. ....7-4 13 
“ D400 (785 ve 84 15 
Conestoga, D..28 5 ” 94 17 
ad --.90 56% 6 ee O49 
« 8...3838 64¢ " eee e114 22 
« +36 6 (Pepperell Efine,36 6% 
Dwight, X......80 5 “ 8B. OY 
Bseied 38 BK ‘ 0....88 6% 
© 3...a0 9 i .- 36 Bg 
Exeter, A...... 86 534|Pepuot,A .....86 7 
a ae 33 “ --40 8 
Ellerton, ....104 — as --- 5-4 12 
First Prize..... 86 64¢(/Pittefield,A....836 — 
Great Fails, EK. 86 7 |Pocasset, O....36 6 
Hill’sS’mp.[d’m36 634 * Cece § 
Indian Head...36 7 - E....40 7 
“4.80 =~ [Btark, AA...... 86 7 
a - . eaee 36 — 
“ ,,,48 123%] “ heavy....40 — 
Indian Orchard ; ese wad 48 13 
»  DW..40 8 aT eae eal 58 15 
wae SS O-  r 78 21 
*s)6 6 E...08 5g] =O d. 0B BIE 
Lawrence LE. Bs] 18 a8 
66 XX..36 6% wane 719 30 
“ 40 7% —* 89 823¢ 
Langley, A..... 86 6% TT. 2 
me Ng 546 ee 9 ae 108 40 
6 44e--8-8 436 /Wachusett 36 6% 
Laconia .....84 15 ft 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Anaroscoggin: Langdon GB...36 9 
“ L..36 73<|Lenadale.......36 73 
ee 1334 “ Cambric 36 103¢ 
Allendale.. ..6-4 12}4/Masonville..... 8% ke 
(6 peeeeT-4 1646|Nashua, E.....86 83% 
Saeed 84 1644 “ «+042 1046 
Avondale ...... 36 6% 66 W....45 1134 
Ballou &Son...36 6)4|Newmarket, F..36 634 
“ --33 = -536|N. Y. Mills..... 36 10 
Bay Mills...... 86 84) 1“ Wt'r'Twist 36 103¢ 
Be Falls..36 9 ys o+eeB4 13% 
Blackstone, AA.36 7 o ----64 15 
8, Boi cceed 27 4%) “ -+--84 20 
ae eC 86 — |Pepperell ....64 13 
“ Btandard3é — * oeeeT—4 15 
Cabot...... «7-8 5% - -- 84 17 
pd Tce 44 64 ” -- 94 19 
© eghcdoond 9-8 94 “ --10-4 22 
wm . paneoogea 5-4 10% - --ll4 24 
Canoe......... 27064 Pequot -«eb-4 18 
Dauntless...... ss 8% ae ei 4 
t, Anchor Tuscarora, 
Gin o-ouaen -8@ 6)¢/Utica.......... - 
Fruit of the Loom : “ ex, heavy.36 — 
i A ee 64 13 
‘ ae I Be PURE 64 15 
ol “ 42 ll © setstces 84 21 
Forestdale.....86 8 ©. shvires 94 23 
Green G,..... .36 1 seveeeeelO4 25 
Gold Medal... .36 +100 273 
cer 202-38 ad 200098 1036 








A ‘tta : 

“ M..32 634 “  OXX.36 10 

« A..32 6% * cambric.36 ins 
Hill's Semp. — “~ ta be 
“6 186 7 Was 100886 1034 
—wateere SS cotton— 10 
de. Ee, Se nene 36 «C9 
Highland..... 866 C8 * cambric...— 10 
bitcasereee 86 68{/Whitinsville...86 6% 

“ 38 «6 

“« 6ppws C— 3 
Langdon, 76....36 8 A136 9 
TIORINGS, 


Amoskeag, ACA.. 124¢\Methuen, AA.... 12 
« “44 17 |New England.... 
Palmer 








* ieeca 10 
- % vos 96 
¥ Botcee 844 
Cordis, AAA...82 1114 
“ " ACE...82 1234 
“No, 1..82 1234 
Hamilton, a ue 
Lewiston, A...86 143 
CORSET 
Amory ........ —@ 6% 
Androscoggin 
a —@7 
Canoe River...—@ 51g 
Clarendon..... —@ 
Imported....—@ 6 Rockport ieaead —@ 6% 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 73¢|Nubian....... —@ 8 
Bateiis nc cccccd 7 “Ee —-@ v 
Berkshire,.....—@ 63¢ |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 7 staple........— 
ogeved White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 6%; Indigo Blue...—@— 
OENIMS, 
Am —@18 Otis, OC....... —@w 
ene Otis, BB....... ll 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@123¢ 
dine ahaa —@124¢|York blue......—@138 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@12 
TOWD....... —@ 94 “  BB....—@I1l1 
: CHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX .—@10}¢ (Park Mills, No. 
” X.. —@10 _ eee —@i11 
Economy...... —@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron 9 _, ree = 
Otis furniture..—@ 93¢/York, I........ —@ 84 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 8¢,Hamilton — @10% 
Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
“ fancy.— @ 91¢|Thorndike,A.— @ 914 
Boston...... — @ 6% é — @9 
Columbian.. — @ 7%|Whittenton.. 8 @l1I 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @7 Mass, D..... — @ 6% 
Augusta.... .— @6 |Mass., G — @ b% 
Boott......... — @b% Ne a —- @1 
Laconia..... — @7 |Pelzer..... 30— @ 6% 
Langley, A...— @— |Piedmont — @ 6% 
’ -— @63¢\Stark, A....— @7 
PRINTS, 
Albion.........—@ 53¢:Manchester....—@ 6 
American, ..... —@ 534|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 53¢|Mallory........ —@ 6 
Arnoid’s..... «.—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy. 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s blues.. 7 eee —@ 6 
Gloucester..... 534 |Steel Kiver, fncy--@ 514 
Hartel..... ... 6 |Slater’ssolids —@ 5 
Hamilton...... —@6 |outhbridge 


Harmony,fancy—@ 44| Staples......—@ 5 
Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 


R, H.MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEASONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOBE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


Mackerel, No. 3 Mass 
Herring 


FISH. 
new), per qtl. .€— — @ 





Fu’ 


Fine..... 





FLOUR, MEAL, Bro, 


teen ween eeeeee eee 





0 
Ss; “Sarees 
Western 8 if Wheat, ext’s 
ng ea atents”. 
Good to Ohoiee Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 
Ex. Am Ind., Ohio, and 
Piidiesdcaskatcentees 
O. Round 


Hoop Ex, (ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex, (Oe tnd.) 
Missouri and III., choice... 
“ 


a ar 


Genessee, Extra Brands.... 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 15 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 30 
a ~~ BLOUB: 


UR : 
Sour Extras and Patents. S = 


4 60 


8 75 
4 26 
4 50 
5 00 
4 35 
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Weekly Barbet Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 
[For the Week ending Friday, July 24th, 1896.) 








George's Cod ( 4 

Grand Ban. a Cod..........-00 —-—@ 350 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 18 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 10 00 @ 18 00 


GENERAL MARKET. 


Cor AOBoOMnTes wo cmMEAD Coe 
SES STERSSES GF SHRSS SEE 


aD OD OHH HDHTADDD OH HDDDD HF 


iinceteten eiaieinin inaiaieihio 4 70 
Family...... nrisaneeei 5 0 
WUE ocibovee vibe cssebed - 410 
Ryz Fiour 
a ee nner vs 2 50 2 76 
WNEIED. oc cccccccse eoccee © OD 4 30 
Corn : 
iis wncdindakd davene 2 90 8 20 
Brandywine..............- 3 30 3 36 
ree +» 830 @— — 
GRAIN, 
Wear : 
SS eae #— 9614 @— 97% 
"Mss cercetrcces —984@— 99 
7 Rees @- — 
BN : 
Ms BPD Boosccscce scene — 5144@— 52 
nd bnb00660600000 se00 — 5i}¢@— 55 
We inticectpeseeens — 56 @— 6x 
Oats: 





Modiums................. . 140 @145 
oe nd edebedne 150 @i % 
rcsecdeenres Secccee + 135 @140 
Green, prime, ® bush....... 123 @— — 
PROVISIONS, 
Ordinary Mess.........., 11 26 @ 11 25 
ie isis, cits Sebnse ge 2h bs 
‘amily Mess, City....... 
Prime Mess, Western... 1050 @ — — 
D. 8., Long Clears...........006- — @6 
Bae Weeds Chet. am $ es 
. 8., Bhoulders..........ssec00s 5K @ 544 
TS: 
Smoked Hams........... — 11X@ — 11% 
cocseeee™ 6 @—— 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
Bran, 40lbs..........:....8 — 77}4@8 — 80 
Shorts, 60 Ibs............. — 11@ — 80 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs —80 @ 10 
Sharps, fine............. lou @ 1W 
Bye Feed ........0+s00- —8 @ — w 
Of aa re ‘tons oreecece — 60 4 33 
IP gg 8 
Cottonseed ‘Meal, per ton 2325 @ 44 00 
Hay, No. 1 due par sole 8. 10 @81 
0. 1, pi per 15 
ay, No.2, good, “ “ ....~95 @ 105 
Hay, No.8,medium“ “ ...—85 @ — 90 
Hay, Shipping ee) a 
Hay, Clover OO cee Owe 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ 6 see —716 @ — BO 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ ..,, —95 @ 100 
Straw, No,2 ye “ eee —65 @ — 16 
Straw Ost “oe —0 @ — 60 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
Creamer y. See tose. PPTTrTity re 
™ eee 18 
State, -firkin tups...... ++ 11@17 
** Welsh tubs .......... 10@16 
Western imitation -- 11@15 
is et AOE eee 






+ FODCY.. .. cece eeeeeees 
, i 4 pr 


bh ooksbtnccidcccebacdtbed sc’ %@ 8 
State factory, skims, fair to good,.... 7 7 
Ohio flat, prime to choice............ oe ys 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good........... 4 @6 

ims, Penn., fair to choice..........— 

EGG. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... — @18 
Western, fresh-laid................. @ — 
CamNO ik viiss vialta's thsn a Aces ED el @— 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —-10 @— U 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib...-25 @— 20 
Chickens, State and Western....—17 @— 22 






















ASHES.— We quote 4@4}¢ cents for Pot 
54¢@6 tor Pearl.” d mat 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA 
P. O. Box a9. £1 and 88 Veary St. New York 


PIRSTCLASS PRIVTERS MATERULS 
"See 








a 


\ 


Sy denned binkeannandceatinniniel - 9 @— 14 
Sy 65> 40402:00000%heeeee -16 @— 18 
VEGH TABLES. 

Potatoes, new..........00+6 100 @ 2 00 
Onions, per bbl........... 2 50 @ 2 75 
White Squash oer bbl sm — @— 50 
Cucumbers, per crate..........— — @— 50 
String Beans, per 2 bush bag... — — @— 40 
Tomatoes, per crate........ ... — 75 @ 1.00 
Cabbage,L. I.,and Jersey per 100 2 00 @ 4 00 
Green Peas, per two bush. bag.. 1 26 @ 1 50 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, 
Apples, per bbl........6.6ceeee 126 w@ 3 00 
Currants, per Ib.........+00+++ — 4 @— 7 
Peaches, Southern, 1¢ bu. crate-- 75 @ 2 50 
Pears,per bb]........... -. 250 @ 400 
Watermelons, per 100 . -++16 00 @25 00 
Huckleberrier, per box. -— 50 @155 
Blackberries, per qt.. w- 4 @ 9 
Raspberries, per qt..... —-4 @ 6 
Peunuts, Va., hand-picked, 
ROW, DEF ID.» . 0 0c cceec sees — 4 @ 5 
Pecans, Per 1D...04.ceccee ee eee — 5@— 64 
DOMESTIO DRIED "RUT. 
BE os 5ucccnadeosabhwudeds — %@— 7 
Peaches, Peeled...............68 = — @—— 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — @—— 
Peaches, Evaporated............ — @-—— 
Se RPE eA PAAR — @— 
CONTIN «ss'vis 3 ot 15-405 cheese teu — 8 @—10 
DRADRTIUNG s «0 0's 066. adidas b0e dks —17 @—2 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medi mnwashed.......... 28 
sd _ WE) eta mad 26 on 
“ Coarse and quarter blood... .20 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
2 PE Sper eds, ode 85 @40 
N. Y., Mich, and Ind., No. 1.. @45 
“ “ “ "No. @40 
ba “ “ common,... 28 @83 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va, X and XX...40 @43 
“ “ “ xxx 48 @45 
“ “ “ 
“ “ “ e416 
“ iti “ 
Burry at value, 
ae SE Ee ee METS PE 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... #38 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 2% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib. . , 3% 
Sulphate of Potash............. ov 
Muriate of Potash............. 46 00 
RE ee ey te ed 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone,............ 38 00 
- J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 00 
Wheat me TW, hetise ee ti 47 60 
Cabbage ‘ p dts cls dans 46 60 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ ‘ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer... ..... 82 50 
h & ny Specialties : 
obacco Fertilizer........ .. 30 35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, wy? 
SD oe). Rr @35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 lbs............. 25 00 
Economica] Fertilizer for Po- 
WIGS oases sacs cdockss 30 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
eng neg} Paes ° 00@383 00 
ne, per ibs... 00@28 00 
— Bros. ee ; 
tandard Superphosphate,... 87 00@40 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone....., 82 00@85 
U.8. Phosphate.............. 29 00@381 00 
Ground Bone............... 81 00@88 50 
Cresent Bone.......csscere 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Dobesss. i. .écivébsian.s 7 00@50 00 
Buswhent ..cccsccsene 32 WW@35 v0 
Mapes F, and P, G, Co.'s Specialties : 
Potato Manure...............4. 48 00 
Corn ER Sadbee dalle a 46 00 
VOOOIIEE ” « occnacds ove Cette e 50 00 
Complete “‘A” Brand.......... 40 00 
Mishiges: Carbon Works’ Special- 
Homstead Su) hosphate. . 40 00 
Homstead Tobaceo Grower.. 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Fiour....., 45 00 
A, L, Sardy’s Specialties ; 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano..., 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, 82 00 
Witeme, Clark & Co,'s Special- 
Americus Superphosphate.... 88 00 
Royal Bone Phosphate, ...., 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer, . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... . 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 88 00 
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Insurance, 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE NOW. 


Tue members of the New Hampshire 
legislature, being in session when they 
ought to be athome getting in the hay crop, 
and being, of course, uncomfortable in the 
heat, have been illustrating the weakness 
of human nature by trying to extend dis- 
comfort to others. A bill has been rushed 
through one branch providing that any out- 
side insuraace company which shall attempt 
to remove to any federal court any suit to 
which it is a party, ‘‘or shall enter into 
any compact or combination with other in- 
surance agents or companies for the pur- 
pose of governing or controlling the rates 
charged for fire insurance on any property 
within this state,” shall have its license re- 
voked, and no renewal shall be granted for 
three years. This is an old piece of 
folly. The objection to the federal courts 
is that claimants who sue insurance com- 
panies want trial as near home as possible, 
and do not feel sure of a favorable preju- 
dice outside of state courts. The notion 
that ‘‘ compacts” make rates high, and keep 
them so, is another bit of imbecility; the 
rates agreed on are never quite adhered to 
very long, and nothing is more certain than 
the impossibility of constructing an insur- 
ance monopoly. Section two of this bill is 
the familiar valued-policy scheme over 
again, with a specially sharp turn, since, in 
any suit brought on a policy, * the amount 
of damage shall be the amount expressed 
in the contract as the sum insured, and no 
evidence shall be admitted on trial as to the 
value of property insured or damaged.” 
Some months ago, on trial of a suit in this’ 
city for alleged loss upon a stock of essences 
and essential oils, experts showed conclu- 
sively, by actual experiments in the court- 
room, that, if the articles alleged to have 
been destroyed had been on the premises, 
there would have been pungent odors, 
which were lacking; the claimant had pre- 
pared for the fire with a lot of empty bot- 
tles and other shams, and his suit ended in 
a manner much less pleasant for him than 
he expected. Such # law would have com- 
pelled the court to keep the experts off the 
stand and prevent their experiments; for 
the provision is that no evidence as to the 
value shall be admitted, and evidence as to 
whether any property at all was exposed 
(and, if any, what and how much) must be 
considered as evidence as to the value. 
The bil) does not quite say that evidence to 
show incendiarism may not be offered; it 
only says that, if a man has a policy for 
$1,000, he shall collect $1,000. Under such 
a law, it is literally true that, ifa man who 
has a $10,000 policy succeeds in getting 





"his waste-paper basket oo fire and scorch- 


ing his office chair, his policy becomes a 
claim for its face—provided, perhaps, the 
company cannot prove that he set the fire 
himself. What is a fire? Dropping a 
lighted match on the carpet is a ‘‘ loss”: is 
it not? And inquiry as to the extent of the 
loss is expressly prohibited. To meet any 
incredulity, we give the section in full, and 
are unable to see any escape from the con- 
clusion, under its wording, that it is only 
necessary for an insured man to have a 
fire, little or big: 

Sec, 2. In any suit that may be brought in 
this state to recover loss sustained by fire or other 
casualty, the t of d ge shall be the 
amount expressed in the contract as the sum in- 
sured, and no evidence shall be admitted on trial 
as to the value of property insured or damaged.” 

The remaining section provides for a 
standard form of policy for property insur- 
ance, and absolutely prohibits any business 
except upon this form, which the insur- 
ance commissioner is required to furnish. 

It is hard to treat with patience such 
monkeying as this with an important in- 
terest. The word may need apology; but 
there is no other so picturesquely appro- 
priate. How anyhody with sense enough 
to avoid filling his eyes with sand can se- 
riously propose such a measure is a puzzle ; 
for the same legal purport and practical re- 
sult could be reached by a more brief and 
simple law that every policy shall be a 
judgment for the amount expressed on its 
face, 48 soon as it is signed. If a man 
should sue another upon a written agree- 
ment to pay a sum of money for the com- 
mission of murder or arson, the deed having 








been done, it is notorious that such con- 
tract would be non-enforceable, as contrary 
to good morals. If, then, the law does not 
permit a man to be rewarded for breaking 
the law, why should not a law which offers 
a reward for breaking the law against ar- 
son be itself declared void, as being con- 
trary to good morals and the public peace? 
If the majority of us were murderers, or 
thieves, or liars, or incendiaries, or cheat- 
ers, even in disposition, the downfall of the 
social order would inevitably follow, unless 
we repented. Should a state, ora nation, 
be permitted to corrupt its citizens by of- 
fering prizes in money for crime? And is 
it not an ominous condition of public 
opinion which permits even the offering of 
such propositions without indignantly 
crushing their authors? 

Nearly all of the fifty-eight companies 
doing business in New Hampshire have 
signed an agreement to leave the state if 
this measure goes through. Their agree- 
ment is proper, and may be effective, but it 
would be ultimately unnecessary; for they 
would leave without agreement. There is 
no way of coercing a whole people. All 
law rests on public opinion; and, if public 
opinion is to continue so flabby in its virtue 
and common sense that this corrupting prop- 
vsition must have its reappearances, we 
would like to see it tried fully in every 
state which dallies with it. Let communi- 
ties which imagine insurance capital 
can be seized and _ plundered ' by 
statute undertake to do it. These co- 
ercive and restricting measures should come 
to a head in an attempt to dictate both 
terms and rates. If the disease is really in 
the blood of the general public, let it be 
nourished to full development. When we 
have once ‘‘ had” it, and have given it its 
run to ripeness, the result will be a 
wholesome gtiaranty against recurrence of 
it for the present generation. 


—_ <a 


NOT SATISFIED WITH IT. 


Some of the younger members of the 
Produce Exchange complain very ener- 
getically at what they allege to be the in- 
equitable workings of the Gratuity Fund— 
the life insurance system of the Exchange. 
As one of them said yesterday, it is a pic- 
nic for the old men, but it is rather hard on 
the young fellows. There seems to be a 
growing discontent at the result of the life 
insurance experiment, and many of the 
junior members of the Exchange say that 
the Exchange made a mistake when it 
went into the life insurance scheme, and 
that it should leave that branch of the 
business to the regular insurance com- 
panies. 

The young men say that the cost of the 
insurance is burdensome and more expen- 
sive than in the regular companies, and 
that, no matter how old a man may be when 
he buys a membership in the Exchange, or 
what his state of health may be, his as- 
sessments for the life insurance are no 
higher than young and healthy men are 
obliged to pay. Leaving out the question 
of the health of the members, the taxing 
of old and young alike is, it is claimed, 
unjust, and is never done by the regular 
insurance companies. 

‘The death rate in the Produce Ex- 
change,” said a young broker yesterday, 
‘tis remarkably heavy. During one week 
last Winter we had six death assessments, 
or one every day, and the average rate is 
about forty deaths a year, which is in 
rather startling contrast to the Cotton Ex- 
change, where they have had, I under- 
stand, only six deaths in three years, and 
the amount of insurance is $4,650, while 
ours is only $5,000. The frequency with 
which we are assessed in our Exchange 
makes the young fellows tired. Policy- 
holders in the regular companies have the 
choice of becoming possessed, in time, of 
a paid-up policy, or that the return of 
dividends will take care of it. But with 
us the assessments go on at an increasing 
rate. During the year ending May Ist, 
1885, according to the statement of ex- 
President Herrick, there were forty-four 
deaths. 

‘* Here is an interesting and instructive 
little table, giving a comparison of the cost 
of insurance in the different Exchanges 
during the last year. The Stock Exchange 
with 1,100 members, gives $10,000 life in’ 





surance at a cost of about $50 a year. The 
Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Ex- 
change, with about 2,500 members, gives 
$8,000 insurance for about $80 a year. The 
Cotton Exchange, 465 members, Oe 
$4,650 insurance at a «ost of less than : 
but the Produce Exchange, with its 3,000 
members, gives $5,000 insurance—less than 
any but the Cotton Exchange—at a cost of 
$132 during the year ending May 1st. This 
is nearly five times as much as the Cotton 
Exchange for only $350 more insurance. 
Why, our flag on the tower is at half-mast 
about three days out of six. Oh! it’s an un- 
healthy place down here, sure. There must 
be a malaria in the grain, or perhaps it’s a 
sort of epidemic of hog cholera. Seriously, 
though, something has got to be done. 
The clause in the charter making partici- 
pation in the gratuity life insurance system 
compulsory ought to be abolished. Young 
and old should not be compelled to come 
in on the same footing, whether they want 
toornot. There is talk among the young 
men of organizing a movement for the re- 
peal of the compulsory insurance clause. 
It has also been proposed to unite the mem- 
bers of several Exchanges in an insurance 
company, and to separate the business of 
life insurance entirely from the Exchanges, 
where it has no place.”—W. Y. Herald. 





INSURANCE. 


FIRE INSURANGE 
For Summer Tourists. 


Before you leave town for the 
Summer insure the wearing ap- 
parel, jewelry, luggage and 
other personal property which 
you take with you under one of 
our floating policies, covering 
against loss by fire in any hotel 
or boarding house, or on any 
train or boat, or wherever it may 
be in the United States. 

Policies issued for $500 and 
upward atlow rates. 


PELL, WALLACK & CO., 


55 Liberty Street, or 
1218 Broadway, cor. 80th St., N. Y. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvany HTH, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of tls 
affairs on the Slat December, 184. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1864, to Sist December, 1884...... 83,958,189 44 


Total Marine Premiums. ......0.0.++++++05 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1884, to Slat December, 1884 








The Company has the following Assets, 


United States State of New York 
Stock, City, Stocks., 88,77 v0 
ferent Gea tema. “AES 


timaa’ Dneaeanndiineehdecnsoanncencse 440,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bilis Recelvabie..., 1,454.90 78 

jash in Sendococccocccacgccccccoccccoce 44 65 
BERODBB. 5 dec ccccoscvecccnesscccccees 812,938,289 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo, 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Sst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


3 PB. Te ge RR 


LES H.MARS 


BOO D] 
' ROO” 








1861. THE 1885. 


Massachnsetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. - 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W- BOND, President. 


MM. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


THE MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 





Was organized in 1850. and bas accu- 

mulated Assets of over $11.000,000, with a 

Net Surplus over ail abilities of 32,300,000, 

by the valuation of the New York Insurance 
Department. 


Points for a Insurer to Consider, 


AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE Policy 
provides an estate for your dependents after y r 
death, free from tne claims of creditors. 

AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY 
provides for death, and also for one’s advancing 
years, but at a heavy outlay. 


THE MANMATTAN’S NEW PLAN 
offers both advantages combined in one, and at a 
very much reducec cost. 

This new policy is superior to ordinary Life Insur- 
ance, because you need not “ die to win.” 

Superior to ordinary endowment insurance, because 
much less expensive, 

Superior to “ Tontine " Insurance: 

Ist. Because the results are not estimated, but fixed 
in a positive contract. 

2d, Because, atter three years, there is no for/eit- 
ure of payments on discontinuance of the policy, a 
cash or paid-up value being guaranteed, by the New 
York Law. Business men appreciate the advan tages 
of this new form of insurancs, and are largely invest. 
ing in it, because— 

The annual deposit is practically saved, while it 
secures the needed insurance during a designated 
period. 


POSITIVE RESULTS 
OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 
ON THE NEW PLAN. 


Age, 80; amount of Policy, $10,000; 
term, 20 years. 
The Aunual Premium will be...... 8301 80 


At the end of that time the Com- 
pany will return to the! holder in 


Thus the $10,000 Insurance will 
have been secured at the net 
cost for 20 years of only.......... 


81.68 per year tor $1,000 in- 

surance, or, if the cash be not 

drawn, the policy will be- 

come paid up.................-.....6 810,050 00 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed in 
Positive Contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while being payable in the event of the death of the as- 
sured. There is no forfeiture of payments on discon- 
tinuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by the 
Terms of the New York Law. 


For examplesof other ages, and also on the 10 and 
16 years’ plans, write, or apply at the office. 

NOTE. -The Manhattan's isthe simplest form of 
policy in exist and in testible after five years, 
this feature having been originated and adopted by 
this Company over 21 years ago, 


The Maahalian Life lauraae Ct,, 


156 and 158 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


JACOB L. HALSEY, ist Vice-President. 
HENRY B. STOKES, 24 Vice-President. 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Secretary, 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
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July 30, 1885. | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(989) 25 








SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 








Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


‘© Endowments............ 873,408 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... ’ $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets... ..ccccccee $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


| errr $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,731,721. 


Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889, 


1881, 2,018,203. 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1883, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,267,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,183,984, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 60,900,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 65,642,902. 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916, 
Jan. 1, 1682, 151,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1888, 171,416,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Is THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorxk Lirr 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 





2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary polieies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D. 





The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st. 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Batenes, ae based hewn 2 bean ims ¢ ac- 





- 850,492,249 73 
INCOME, 
Premium oe 1201 ae B 
Interest and MG... ccsnvutece 2,972,149 83 15,003,480 06 
865,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


Cietms by Death and Matused Endow- 

Dividewdi, Surrender Values, r 
eB 

Discounted Endowments. . 


a i Paid fre — 
Divide 
a Sesuritios cha: 
Commissions, rasngmes 
Exchan, oe eeccccrerrccccccceseccccces coos ° 
genera; 









Total Disbursements. 
Balance, Bee. Bist, 1884, t 


anata 12 





ROU DOSSWEG 0cccccecccccecconecs 55.537,720 66 
naLance SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mo! _ bapoccgonapesnoces cscs 16,494,726 72 
New York Re; tate, including the 
Equitable Sanarns and purchases up- 
Oe BI, neon nnnantcoqsnanante+tness 6,676,096 11 
United ! State @ Stocks, tate Stocks, City 
—y-} - Stocks pathoriged bi y thi 
laws oi the 8! of New Yor 18,400,407 Oo 
Loans secu y Bonds and Stocks 
(market value, 8 en 07.0) poco coapeasese 6,319,641 08 
Real Kstate outside the State of p La 
York, tnclading, purchases under 
Society's Buildings in other 
e os. 4,016,146 56 


Cash in wash wat a ‘Trust Gompanies, ‘at 
interest; and in transit = 2 received 


and inves’ eseceseses 6,078,051 86 








). 
Commuted Commissions 210,872 29 
— jem Agents on account ss 
p00 getevece sone cccoesneoscccceoansocese 112,083 67 
Interest aud Rents due and accrued...... 404,580 35 
remiums due and in process of collec- 
an nad aap = = _ advance 900,791 
cesses Ou 
peferred | Premiums... 1,071,294 00 





Total Aasete, | December Sist 
1884.. ..858,1 61,925 54 


LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
icies at 4 MB ..00 seecvee 847,549,728 44 


— e by death ( (proefa not 


128,680 UU $47,678,308 44 


rolus, December 31, 1884. $10,483,617 10 
ich the proportion ‘contribu ted 
py uted) by Policies in genase’ class is 84,074,766 10 
Ot which the proportion contribu 
computed) by Policies in Tontine - A is 6,408,861 60 


10. 

Upon the New York State Standard Bye 510,483,617 10 od 
cent. interest, the Surplusis..... 4730,332 713 
ew. Assurance written i $84,877,057 0U 

Total “Outstanding “Insur- 

htlineanienspebebedterbieactnaeld $300,409,171 00 


Inounaae OF 1884 OVER 1883. 


Score ts 


Contested “Claims. ees onal 

From the undivided surplus, contributed by. 
cies in tLe Genera) class, reversionary dividends w will 
be declared, available on settlement of next annual 
premium. 0 to ordinary particip patina policies. rom 

he undivided surplus contributed by policies in the 
Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies ma- 
turing within the current year will be declared as 
their Peapective annual Ermigwme become due. 

HILLIPS, 
G. VAN Oise {| Actuaries, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 












yo Daniel D, Lord 

oan Wy. lexander, James M. Halated, 

Louis Fit orace Porter, 

Henry A. nrlbut, George De F. L Day, 

Henry G. rquand, Asbbel Green, 

William A. Wheelock, Parker Handy, 

Henry Day Jobn A, 8) 

Marcellus Hartley, John D. Jones, 

John Sloane, Robert Lenox esas 

Henry M. Alexander, Eugene Kelly, 
hauncey M. Depew, Cc crnelive N. ‘Bliss, 
hurles G, Landon, George C, Magoun 
enry 8. Terbell, William B. Rendall, 

Thomas 8. Young, mue rTO' 

B. Williamson 


m., Alexander, i - Bliss. 
Stephen H. Philli iPM, pert award W. Scott 
88, 


OLIVER AMES, EUSTACE ©. FITZ, Bi 
THOM BIDDLE Hhladely H. YB UART, 


T DE B wiry OULLER, Pi On iphia 
HENRY R. 
Hower J PALHOHILD Manchester E 
JT ane: le 
GUSTAV 4? POHL, Hamburg. ~ 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M, GrBBENs, Sec, 
--817,005,567 10 
. 14,700,116 37 


++ 82,395,460 73 


The antics of J public is called to the New 
Featur < im Lite Ip urance adopted by this 
pany, of issuing ndowment Policies m for Drecively A. 

'Ol- 

” These policies partici is ke ame al di 
Bution ot su — ana on fubject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
1 —~ filets ext fenatary of the New Feature may be 

a x 

had On application at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 


Americ’ 





Ansets.......++. 
Liabilities... 
Total ial: 











Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMERT, e 
aie RF siancs insdbosted tases 840,000 

_, a r * ——vampyersinbaarst aor 61 


eeeee shee 





For the year endi 


| STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 











Bist, 1884. 
















































































ABBEETG. ccc ceccccccccccccccescoccccccegecccocsscccccccesescosscoscccesccscocs $108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann. 
No. Payments. No. Payments. 
Annuities in fo Jan. Annuities 9 9 Jan. 
hoe OP $23,194 31 WB. 61 $23,061 63 
Premium ; —~ jm 3,674 96 Pretatum Annuities. . 2,994 
Annuities Issued bs 5 1,756 70 uities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. No Amount. 
Policies in fo Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
Ist, 1884...... —_ shuns 110,990 $342,946,032 SE SL ab coarae4.rete 114,804 $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed.... .....} 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated.......| 7, 25,882,’ 
122,184 $877,622,021 122,184 $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance from last account.... $94, 108 86 || B id Death Claims....... .. .- $5,226,820 
“ Premiums received............ nt, 13/860'208 43 ay Pet Matured Endowments... 2,490,454 0 
“ Interest and Rents...... iecada 6,245,059 98 { Total claims— t 
« © je 7.717, 275 B82 26,996 08 
.s Divide mds rn reer 2,141,164 12 
: urren — olicies an 
dditions.. ..... .. 3,087,696 17 
Total al paid id Policy hold) 
* ma. a (payment 
of rrent iE xtin- 
— pecment of Suture). 907,846 19 
urities Purchased 1,181,172 88 
. a Taxes and Assessmen 228,169 ot 
“ © Balance to New Account 97,009,918 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
a 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
* Claims by coe 5 Rot yet Sas... 862,387 00 Es anal since 20h $46,978,527 96 
“ Premiums a'Uont advan —.-- a 27,477 36 e 9 nited States and other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
“ Surplus = oaages « 10an8 0 =  - eeupnange 0 supepatia 6,898,387 50 
antee Fund..... Seececccccccse 4,748,771 15 S Peed PBBED. ..cc0e cccce seccese 10,282,693 04 
“ Cash 12 eo Trust Com- apsens 06 
“ Inte rUed..... se, ROR AIB 64 
“ Premiums ns deferred, quarterly 
MNOME.», + 00.0050 ,108,115 88 
* Promfums in [Sane , principally wen.rie'et 
“ suspense A Account: yt ae 87,314 14 
“ Agents’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
' $108,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 











is over $12.000,000. 
From the Surp lus, as ap 
ticipating Policy which s 


New York, January 21, 1885. 


Hermann C, von Post, 
Grorce C. RicHarpson 
ALEexanper H. Rick, 
WiiuiaM F, Bascock, 
F. Ratcurorp Starr, 
Frepericx H. Cossirt, 
Lewis May, 

Oxtvar HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Smitu, 


Samust E, Sproutts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samus D, Bascock, 
Gerorcs S. Cos, 
ae E, Deve.in, 
seymour L. Hustep, 
Ricnarp A, McCurpy, 
Jamas C, Hotpay, 


BOARD OF 


Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Gaorcs F, Baker, 
Benj. B, SHERMAN, 





NOTE —If fe New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be us used, the § Surplus 


pare in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
in force at its anniversary in 1885. 


© eveeeees ++ +» $108,876,178.51 





TRUSTEES. 
oun H, SuHerwoop, 
jez0rGe H, ANDREWS, 


utien T. Davigs, 

OBERT SEWELL, 
S. Van Renssecagr Crucar 
Cuarces R, Henperson, 
Georce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecknam, 
Wa. P. Dixon, 
J. Hopart Harnicn, 


os. THOMPSON, 
upiey OLcorr, 


Freperic Cromwai, 





MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
The Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be 18 
At the end of A) e twenty ay years the Company - 
1 return to $570 00 


will return to the holder in cash..,............ 
While the v0 iinurence will have been 
scogses 0 ears at Ge — cost of 
or $1.68 for ‘81 000 w innurence per par. Or. if the policy 
be not surren nme end of th the 20 Ri 
comes @ paid- sup P poltey of 8 },006. Any other amount 
will be in the roporti 
These results are are ot eatin rated, but are fixed in a 
positive con eeact, the full face ofthe Poli — mean 
wane ile being pave le in the event of the deat. the 
is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
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Old and Young. 


TO CERTAIN YANKEE POETS. 
BY N. A. LINDSEY. 


Way sing you all of lilies 
And yellow daffodillies— 
Of primroses and daisies and foxgloves freshly 
blown? 
"Tis true we know and love them 
And their English skies above them ; 
But we have some pretty posies of our own. 


We've many a fine and gay flower ; 
We've trilliam and May-flower ; 
We've saxifrage and columbine and shy ane- 
mone ; 
And the little children straying 
Through New England fields a-Maying 
Find flowers as fair as any over sea. 


Why always sing the linnet 
And throstle?—stop a minute— 
The biackbird and the cuckoo, the lark anf 
nightingale? 
Since we needs must do without them, 
Prythee why so much about them, 
Or any bird that sings in English dale? 


As for me, I never knew bird 
Surpass our matchless blue-bird, 
Or warble more ecstatical than happy bobolink ; 
And there’s chickadee, the cheery, 
And oriole and veery, 
And half a score of others, if you'll think. 


When our forest aisles are ringing 

With the spring-time birds a-singing, 
You'll! hear no better music where’er you 

chance to roam ; 

And not a bud uncloscs 

Of all old England’s roa_s, 
But has ite blushing rival here at home, 

MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 


——__-__—_gg— --——— 


GLENN WYNTHROF’S “CALL”: A 
MORAL, 


BY EDWARD IXLENAEUS STEVENSON, 


“J, mother, mother | 
. For your son—believe it, O believe it 
Most dangerously you have with him prevailed.” 
CORIOLANUS, Act IV, Scene 4, 

Tux Wynthrops were a very old family, 
but they had not always been a very rich 
one, As Patrick might express it, their 
antiquity was ancient; but their real dis- 
pensation of wealth did not come about 
until Glenn's father, old John Wynthrop, 
bought a quantity of stock of the F. X.- 
& L. R. R., about the year 1848. The 
said F. X. & L. anon became the great pas- 
senger route of the day. In consequence, 
a remove! to the big and gay city, a sump- 
tuous country home, carriages and homes 
in abundance, European travel, and a lib- 
eral education, were among the good things 
that fell to the lot of John’s three sons and 
four daughters. 

The latest of the first-named group, 
Glenn, was the son of a second wife. Old 
Wynthrop had picked and chosen, with 
some covert hesitation, for his second nup- 
tials, as his fortunes suggested his doing— 
and he chose well—a stately, resolute lady, 
of distinct social position, with an ‘‘I will” 
lurking in the curves of her smiling mouth. 
Possessed of extreme tact, as well as firm- 
neas, the new Mrs. Wynthrop saw her step- 
children growing up much attached to her. 
More still, they grew up doers and thinkers 
of almost exactly what she chose to influ- 
ence them to do and to think, while never 
suspecting for an instant their independ- 
ence. Consequently, a more united, con- 
cordant, and better-conducted household 
one never could enter. Mrs. Wynthrop 
was its pivot. 

When I, Mark Lawrence, who quickly be. 
came Glenn Wynthrop’s most intimate friend, 
first met our hero, Glenn and half-a-hun- 
dred of us were at the Fortescue together. 
The Fortescue Institute was as thorough a 
collegiate school as ‘‘parent or guardian” 
could desire. Glenn, as I recollect him, 
sitting in his Sallust and Homer and Loo- 
mis recitations, a dark, handsome lad of 
fifteen, was not a quick scholar, He was 
a perfect type of the hard-working, me- 
chanical learner. His foundation, though 
builded by very narrow daily courses, was 
solid. His mind seemed to possess a spe- 
cies of brass or steel consistency that en- 
abled it to to steadily force its way for- 
ward, slowly, but without ever losing a 
tenth of an inch of the ground traversed, 

His greatest bugbear was just that liter- 
ary composition which schoolboys have to 
undertake, and whieh they, as a general 








thing, hate most cordially. Glenn's crude, 
grudgingly-extorted essays were the grief 
of his tutor in Hart. ‘‘ But, don’t you see,” 
Glenn would exclaim, after one of their 
periodic contests, ‘‘don’t you see that, in 
this business, you don’t give me anything 
whatever to start from; no rules, no prob- 
lems? It isn’t in me, I tell you, this think- 
ing out a lot of stuff in the first place, and 
then spelling it down afterward, I don’t 
know where to think it from/” And that 
was just the case. His mind was purely 
receptive, not productive. 

He was soon princeps, nor facile prénceps, 
at the Fortescue. In his out-of-classroom 
companionship he had admirers, but few 
friends. He lucked sunniness. He was 
brusque; not ill-natured, but often tyran- 
nic on the campus and in the gymnasium, 
through his splendid strength and skill. 
For that campus and that gymnasium our 
friend developed a genuine passion. Much 
of what appeared hauteur and reserve was 
veritable diffidence and self-consciousness. 
Glenn’s disposition reminded me of a gray, 
breezy day—not cold, but chilly and clear, 
and with shadows brought out softly every- 
where. 

Just before he left the Fortescue a re- 
ligious revival left him united with the 
First — Church. That a fullness of 
belief has come with profession is to be 
hoped; also, that the heart is felt to have 
truly entered upona new relation with God. 
How often does it seem to leave unaltered 
the temperament, so far as concerns man’s 
daily walk and conversation toward his 
fellowman! So was it with Glenn. 


There is probably extant to-day, in Glenn’s 
escritoire, a certain letter from Mrs. Wyn- 
throp, written at this time. That letter I 
heard and heeded. In well-selected words, 
suave Mrs. Wynthrop expressed her pleas- 
ure at Glenn’s late step. ‘‘ Indeed, I have 
almost ventured,” she wrote, ‘* my dear 
son, to allow an old dream of mine to flit 
through my mind—that, at some future 
day, 1 would see you a minister—as I am 
so proud to remember, and to remind you, 
were your grandfather and your great- 
grandfather before you. The day when 
that noblest calling became yours would be 
my happiest. But I am foolish to speak 
again of this quiet desire of mine, which, I 
have no doubt, will never be realized. I 
should, above all, greatly regret to influ- 
ence”’—and so on. Ah! astute Mrs. Wyn- 
throp! When did dutiful Glenn forget one 
suggestion that you saw fit tomake to him, 
from the length of his jacket, or the num- 
ber of homeopathic pillules he must take 
for a cold in the head, to—such a sentence 
in a letter? 

Friend reader, pardon the minuteness 
with which I enter into this analysis of 
Glenn’s early self and life. Such details as 
1 set down are of significance in the logic 
of this little history, as you will admit if 
you pursue it to the end. 

Coliege life opened its arms to Glenn. 
There it was the same story as to study. 
W hatsoever my friend undertook in tongues 
or tables distinguished him. At the Uni- 
versity, too, broke forta his fine elocution- 
ary gift. He rose to the honor of crack 
speaker of the ’Varsity, first-prize-man in 
orutory. His resonant voice, his facial 
play, his splendid articulation,drew acrowd 
when he spouted. But he did not appre- 
ciate sentiment in prose or verse sufficient- 
ly to originate his ‘** points.” Most of them 
were suggested by Professor R.-——, the 
tutor in the art. Moreover, pathos, sympa- 
thy, sweetness in his speech was there none. 
Theelocution class would hear Glenn de- 
claim Ooriolanus’s Farewell to Volumnia 
and Virgilia, and make out of it a com- 
plete caput mortuum. The same evening 
he would be a more thrilling lago than 
many & stock actor.’ 

His distaste, or, rather indifference to 
literary work of any kind, and to literature 
in general, remained unmitigated during 
his college course. Glenn never read any- 
thing except his text-books, his morning 
paper, a college story or his Bible—of a 
Sunday. His spare time went for the gym- 
nasium or the ball-field or a horse-back 
ride. I may add here that, while he was a 
sophomore and junior, Glenn drifted into 
a somewhat fast and extravagant set. He 
quite gave up church-going, recognized 
Sunday as a bore, because there were no 
athletics practicable except under surrep 





titious conditions, and was generally 
minded after the ways of the world. Of 
course this phase of thought and bearing 
is not unusual to men of latently strong 
principle for some portion of their college- 
days. 

His muscular arm, so collegians asserted, 
won for his Alma Mater that famous race 
of 187-. And in that year of our Lord 
Glenn Wynthrop graduated. Graduated 
with prizes for well-nigh everything. There 
were prizes for Greek, prizes for mathe- 
matics, for the winning of the long-jump 
and the putting up of the heavy weight, 
for the greatest number of high marks in 
declamation throughout the year; it was 
hard to tell for what virtue our hero was 
not rewarded. But it may be stated here, 
that a particular deficiency hampered Glenn 
until the eleventh hour, and that his valedic- 
ory oration (which he delivered superbly) 
was written to order for him, by an impecu- 
pious friend possessed of an ampler meas- 
ure of literary talent. 

lt can well be supposed that, in these long 
years of Glenn’s University dalliance and 
discipline, some few of his friends who had 
not shared it with him, to say nothing of the 
fewer still who had not managed to keep 
keys to the Jovable side of his nature, were 
extremely anxious to know into what work 
in the great Doiug called Life, Glenn pro- 
posed tu throw himself when once all this 
study of classics, this boat-racing and col- 
lege preamble should be fairly over. Two 
weeks after the valedictory, I passed a 
quiet Sunday down at K— Villa. Wetwo 
sat out on the wide lawn in the pleasant 
afternoon. ‘‘ And now do tell me,” I said 
suddenly, ‘just toward what you now 
propose to seriously turn, Glenn, as your 
profession. I have meant to ask you again 
by a letter. You recoilect that you were 
entirely undecided so long as, you said, you 
had so much daily duty to occupy you 
at the ’Varsity. Have you really found 
at last something that you fancy your 
man’s hand can do with a man’s might? 
Heavens, haven’t you been a college-boy a 
long time, though! Black with his maga- 
zine, and Skinner with his law-office, and I 
with my factory and a wedding-day on me 
next month. Hurry up, old fellow, or one 
of us ’ll think of—adopting you!” 

‘* Well,” replied Glenn, leisurely, ‘* I do 
feel a bit like a laggard, 1 suppose; but, 
see here, Lawrence, you needn’t think ’'m 
going to worry on that tiresome point just 
now. YouseelI am about done up, com- 
pletely done up, after this long grind all 
these years. My health really isn’t half so 
strong as it ought to be—perhaps I|’ve over- 
exercised a trifle. I intend to do nothing 
until September except rest. When Au- 
jtumn comes, you can depend upon it, I 
shall have surely settled down on something 
to do, and then I will start into it this Win- 
ter. See? My mother has begged me 
under no circumstances to hurry foolishly 
in deciding. Iam only twenty-four. Ah, 
how | wish”—— 

‘*Wish what?” I queriedsharply. 

‘* Well,” he returned, half-smiling, ‘‘ that 
I could stick to college and the fellows and 
the tutors and the campus all my days! 
Great Scott! Wouldn’t that be pretty nice, 
Lawrence? But, of course, I’ve got to get 
to work like the rest of you. I’m sorry for 
myself; that’s all.” 

That same afternoon I drifted into a dip- 
lomatic half-hour with handsome, serene 
Mrs. Wynthrop herself. 

**So Glenn does not seem to have deter- 
mined precisely what the world wants him 
to do for it?” I remarked, lightly. ‘‘I recol- 
lect that, long ago, you used now and then 
to suggest the ministry to him, Mrs. Wyn- 
throp. Do you think he may possibly 
lean toward that, some day?” 

Mrs. Wynthrop looked at me for a sec- 
ond, and then responded: ‘‘Oh! [ really 
do not know, Mr. Lawrence, anything 
about that. Of course, I should be pleased 
to see any son of mine ina pulpit. But I 
fancy that Glenn will choosesome decidedly 
less spiritual calling. I have fancied that 
he possessed the elements of character 
suited to make a successful minister; but 
that solemn work séldom wins such minds 
as my son’s to-day, it seems tome. How- 
ever, Glenn’s decision on a profession will 
be a siow and careful one.” 

‘H’m,” thought I, ‘I wonder whether 





you have ever cherished the scheme, my 





dear Mrs. Wynthrop, of retarding Glenn’s 
choice until he turns to the Church as a 
veritable ‘‘ profession” and dernier resort. 
I will wager that the old wish of yours 
still rules you; rules you enough to blind 
your eyes to the questionable line of con- 
duct that you adopt. If you keep on in- 
dulging him in his passion for college life, 
if you, by quietly promoting its atmosphere 
about Glenn, keep all outside influences 
still away from him, why, then, I believe 
that I shall see Glenn Wynthrop a minister 
—made such by his mother’s address.” 

That Summer passed. In July, Mrs. 
Wynthorp became the head of the house- 
hold by her husband’s death. 1 ran down 
to K—— Villa in August. I wanted to 
see Glenn, and I was determined to know 
more of his plans for the future. 

‘*Oh! now, my dear fellow,” he ex- 
claimed gayly, when I ‘ tackled’ him, ‘‘ but, 
you see, I have entirely avoided all that 
fearfully perplexiag business for anotber 
whole year. Iam going back to the Uni- 
versity to take a post-graduate course. 1 
really could not bear to tear myself loose 
from the dearold college and the fun and 
study just yet. A year don’t count for 
much. My mother is delighted with the 
idea. In fact, sherather put me up to it.” 

A year not counting for-much! And 
Glenn was twenty-four; and not one stroke 
of world-work had that strong arm of his 
yet done. It had won a college regatta in- 
stead. I was now quite out of patience. 

‘““You are making a great mistake,” I 
insisted. ‘* You know too much Latin and 
Greek already. As for any more athletics, 
do you propose becoming a circus-rider?” 

Our friend entered upon his post-grad- 
uate and fifth college year. His mother 
had deliberately effected his re-entrance 
into a life that was already a second nature 
to him; that he must utterly forget for his 
own well-being! 1 wrote him: *‘ Your love 
for study and college-sport is now a flat 
vice. You know that you have simply 
yielded once more toa reluctance to put 
away childish things.” 

Glenn worked like a locomotive at ali 
the new learning dished up for his mind. 
His hobby for languages suggested Hebrew, 
and Hebrew fascinated him. Expensive 
manuscripts were bought for him in 
Europe. He liked expensive manuscripts. 
Mrs. Wynthrop presented him with quite a 
complete little library of Hebrew tradition 
and criticism, on his birthday. As for 
social life at this period, that had already 
grown a trifle stale to Glenn, who had 
always danced with more vigor than grace, 
and who could look expressively, but never 
talk fluently to a pretty girl at a party, un- 
less she was interested in athletics or courses 
of study. He became more and more sedate. 
Mrs. Wynthrop invited eminent theological 
lights, who loved good dinners and a little 
secular relaxation, to her handsome house. 
They were very much interested in her 
son. Glenn wrote an essay on the Septua- 
gint—favorably noticed. It displayed 
small literary nicety (in fact, Glenn was 
forced to ask a professor’s help in casting 
sentences and paragraphs), but it was very 
erudite! 

Soon there were actual, blunt rumors 
that Glenn Wynthrop had decided to study 
for the Congregational ministry. 

I wrote him a letter directly. His an- 
swer came after a week or 80. 

‘*T really don’t know where all this talk 
comes from,” itran. ‘‘I have not thought 
seriously of any such step, although lately 
I confess I’ve been wondering why I 
haven’t. My mother laughs at the gossip; 
but I know would be glad enough if I did 
consider the business as seriously as a fel- 
low ought before he turns parson.” 

When June came and the post-graduate 
was over, Glenn could not deny that he 
would enormously enjoy the years which 
he could spend so closely attached to his 
beloved college, if he entered its Seminary, 
and that he had ‘‘considered seriously turn- 
ing parson,” all unwilling as he was, to say 
farewell to his campus and his gymnasium 
and his Hebrew and Chaldee manuscripts. 
From the press of jostling, practical life, 
among his fellow-men he shrank, with all 
his manly thews and sinews. 

** What!” exclaimed 1, as I turned over 
the pages of a long letter from Glenn. 
What! That most terribly solemn and 
terribly great of all life-work; that 
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task toward the undying soul of man’s 
fellow-man to which he should not set hand 
except his soul and lips burn like a live 
coal from the altar; that duty which writes 
between God and a creature’s spirit a great 
supplementary page of record—this Glenn 
Wynthrop purposes to take upon himself 
for the following reasons.” And I read. 

‘You see, my dear Lawrence, I like to 
speak, and I guess I could interest my audi- 
ence and do them some good. Professor 

R— has improved me immensely in elocu- 
tion. I should, of course, be glud to stick 
to the ’Varsity for a year or so yet. I like 
it, and the Seminoles mix in all the doings 
I am anxious to go ahead in Hebrew and 
Assyrian history. As to writing sermons 
and all that kind of thing, why, I never 
was a fist at that; but everybody says that 
they grind a man out a pretty decent 
handler of English up at the Sem. Be- 
sides all this, I've been really sort of 
called to be a minister. Things have come 
around that way. I don’t exactly see how. 
My mother’s sentiments you can guess. 
[Yes, Glenn, without difficulty.] I have, 
as it were, so to speak, slipped along until 
this seems the best possible thing for me 
to do [Exactly], and I think I can make a 
reputation and a success. We play the 
Red Jackets on Saturday. Can’t you come 
down and see us wax them off?” etc., etc. 

Yes, there it was! Too late to open 
your eyes to what you were about, friend 
Glenn! For years your whole vision has 

been suffering increased distortion. What 
should be the excuse of any who has 
aided the mischief? Original temperament, 
an overstay in the narrow college world, a 
relish for study as an art, the conscious- 
ness of oratorical talent, and the knowledge 
that wealth would win him every initial 
advantage in his ‘‘ profession”; and these 
things all stimulated and reinforced by the 
unswerving influence of one near and dear. 
These drew Glenn Wynthrop to be of the 
number of those whose ‘‘ feet are beautiful 
upon the mountains.” God forgive me if 
so cold, so probable an analysis of motive 
be aught but truth. The Church as ‘‘a 
profession,” “ interest my audience,” ‘‘ im- 
prove me immensely in elocution,” ‘ grind 
me out a pretty decent handler of Englisl.,” 
and—oh! arch influence of all—‘t my 
mother’—such was your *‘ cali” to stand up 
and proclaim life everlasting to men and 
women who think neither of it nor death 
himself, until he fairly faces them down! 

Glenn spent the Summer in Europe and 
returned to enter the great ——-— Theolog- 
ical Seminary. I had a long and by no 
means pleasant interview with him just 
after this. 1t is always a thankless task to 
attack a man’s motive in a matter where 
there ought to be no possible doubt of it. 
I tried to show him how he had merely 
drifted, not set sail and turned rudder. 
It was folly to try to do so, of course. 

The conclusion of this bit of biography 
is near. By the end of our triend’s second 
year in the seminary the dry bones of 
dogma, of catechism, concordance and 
creed and commentary, of each limb of the 
vast body of divinity—these had got hold 
upon him like a polypus. He worked over 
exegesis and grammar until dawn; he dis- 
puted on doctrine with his chum until 
cockcrow. His sermons were stiff, brist- 
ling with analysis, rich in excerpts from 
his library of theology, or else tull of popu- 
lar phrases, war stories, occasionally slang, 
all inserted with the best intents. This same 
time, however, he played a foot-ball match 
one Saturday afternoon, in which his kicks 
covered him with glory, and which was so 
prolonged that he had to run in his knick- 
erbockers, bag in hand, to take the train for 
the town where he was to preach next 
morning. 

‘*T have learned how to put together a 
goodish kind of a sermon at last,” he 
wrote to me, “ and, if I do say it myself, I 
bet 1 can preach itso as to suit a con- 
gregation, even if it were a good sight 
worse.” 

And so he could. For the writer heard 
Glenn, not long ago, officiating as pastor of 
his first charge, which is a highly fashion- 
able church in one of our state capitals. 
His discourse had for text Exodus xxviii, 
12: ‘* And thou shalt put the two stones 
upon the shoulders of the ephod for stones 
of memorial unto the children of Israel. 

And Aaron shall bear their names ‘before 


the Lord . . . fora memorial.” In it 
the preliminary description (frankly quoted 
from a certain great ecclesiastical writer) 
of Sinai, amid its thunders and lightnings, 
was delivered with thrilling effect, as also 
the concluding passage from one of the 


poets. Glenn’s congregation constantly 
increases. His churchmembership does 
not; but then the crowds of strangers who 
fill his pews do not know or care so much 
about that. He is everywhere alluded to 
as ‘‘a wonderfully attractive speaker,” “a 
remarkably popular preacher,” and Mrs. 
Wynthrop, more suave and serene than 
ever, is a very happy woman. 
New York Cirr. 
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THE KLATCHMEYER CURE. 








BY ALICE BROWN. 





Ir must be admitted that Roger Klatch- 
meyer had to bear a heavier burden than 
most men who begin an enthusiastic study 
of medicine. Apparently, all the modern 
auguries were favorable. He had, through 
his father’s liberal hand, abundant means 
for completing his studies. He was young, 
his brain fired with the force which works 
great results for science, and men were in- 
clined to love him. What human being 
could ask more? Simply that the wrong, 
the shameful side of the picture, might be 
erased. It is true that money seemed 
never tired of flowing at his command; but 
he knew that every cent of it was the off- 
spring of the Klatchmeyer Cure. What 
did it avail to stand among the popular 
men in town, when the town itself was pa- 
pered with the medallion heads of his 
father and mother, in advertisement of 
their nostrum? Most woeful of all, the 
lines of his handsome young profile were 
strikingly like those of his father’s older 
face, so that free and easy acquaintances 
were wont to comment on the resemblance. 
Even his splendid intellectual force was 
not without its drawbacks. A constant 
percentage of it went to the consideration 
of means of stopping the sale of the Cure, 
against which his medically disposed soul 
revolted. Thus was left but a remnant for 
his legitimate work. 

He had made his choice before entering 
college, and whether or not it involved too 
much suffering for himself, it was, without 
doubt, a brave one. The passion for medi- 
cine had been born with him, and grew 
lustily. At fifteen he begged his father to 
throw off the business that was making the 
name notorious and drenching the systems 
of credulous millions with a compound as 
hurtful in many cases as it might be harm- 
less in the few. 

‘*You are a little boy. When you are 
older you will know better than to hate it,” 
said Klatchmeyer, the elder, with calm- 
ness. At eighteen, Roger, in the pride of 
newly-acquired knowledge, gave his father 
a lecture on the delicacy of the human tis- 
sues, The older man listened with great 
interest, saying, warmly, at the close: 

** You will do well. I wouldn’t say it to 
everybody; but I have sometimes thought 
the Cure might sell better if there was a 
wash to go with it. You will be the one to 
invent the wash.” 

Roger shuddered, and held his peace, 
until he bethought himself of attacking the 
subject from another side. He begged to 
know the exact sum for which his father 
would sell-his entire interest in the busi- 
ness. The figure was a moderate one, con- 
sidering the real money value of the Cure; 
bat its proportions staggered the young 
man. He could not in years, he was con- 
vinced, earn as much money by honest la- 
bor. Then it was that he made his decision 
to study his beloved profession, regardless 
of the fact that the wealth which enablea 
him to do it was hopelessly soiled. 

‘*T will not have my life ruined,” said 
Roger. ‘I will behave as if it had no 
drawbacks. The Cure shall not have at 
its door the further sin of having made a 
craven of me.” 

So he began and ended his course with 
public honors and hearty private commen- 
dation. Some of those first student days 
were, it is true, hard to bear. His name 
was peculiar enough to carry its own 
weight of the curse. Often a new man 


who was introduced to him said, innocently, | 





in attempt at a facetiousness which could 





have no possible application; ‘‘ Ah! Klatch- 
meyer? The Cure, I suppose!” 

‘*My father manufactures it,” Roger 
would say steadily, and the new acquaint- 
ance had nothing before him but to blush 
and stammer his awkward regret. 

But his character had made itself felt; 
his steady reverence for legitimate science 
was not to be doubted; and, therefore, it 
came about that a distinction was made 
between Klatchmeyer, the manufacturer, 
and the son, and it was voted uncivil even 
to think of the nostrum in Roger’s pres- 
ence. Therefore, in these last days of his 
studentship, his chains seemed to be drop- 
ping off, and he was a partially happy man, 
though there still weighed on him the 
necessity of buying and casting into eter- 
nal oblivion his haunting enemy. 

But when he came to take up his real 
and independent living in the stuffy little 
manufacturing town where he had chosen 
to practice, his trials multiplied in strangely 
prolific fashion and set upon him all at 
once. Here, as elsewhere in America, the 
town was adorned with Klatchmeyer por- 
traits and laudations of its specific. That 
was to be expected. But he had to con- 
tend with a further and more painful out- 
growth of notoriety. His practice as- 
sumed at once proportions quite gigantic as 
compared with the population of the town. 
It was almost wholly among the manufac- 
turing class; but, as Roger had no sort of 
caste prejudice, he was not inclined to com- 
plain. All went well, until, one day, Tim 
O’Brien disclosed the secret of his quickly 
won fame. Tim's wife had been a patient, 
but had now left town ona short visit to 
Mrs. MacIntyre, her second cousin. 


“And is the change doing her good?” 
asked Roger, one morning, meeting the 
husband. 

‘*Sure, and how could it help it?” in- 
quired Tim, with cordial reproach. ‘‘ For 
seein’ she couldn’t have you by to mix it 
for her, I bought her a bottle of the Cure 
to take wid her.” 

If Roger were merely a man in a story, I 
should say he reeled home. It had, in- 
deed, been a severe shock, and there were 
others to follow. So his practice had been 
gained by false pretenses, and, against his 
will, he was indebted to the Cure for what 
he had fondly supposed to be unpolluted 
bread and butter! As time went on, he 
had more complete evidence that he was 
supposed to be personally manufacturing 
and dealing out the compound. What 
sovereign virtue it gained in passing 
through the hands of a genuine Klatch- 
meyer was not explained. Most of the 
townspeople were devoted adherents of the 
medicine, and were probably willing to pay 
a percentage for its administration to them 
individually. Finally, when it happened 
that a patient went away highly irate at 
not finding the Cure for sale at the office, 
Roger staggered wearily up to his room, 
resolved on taking a vacation. He did not 
acknowledge himself beaten; he merely 
asked his peremptory will for a little rest. 
The next week fouad him in the coolest, 
greenest spot in New England, where all 
the lush Spring pictures found’at the exhi- 
bitions must be paiuted, and where Summer 
smiles most graciously. There, in the vil- 
lage street, walking to town for the mail 
on the morning after his arrival, he met 
Gould Jeffries, a classmate, and a splendid 
fellow. 

‘*You are my salvation,” said Jeffries, 
taking his arm, and turning him from his 
course. ‘‘Can you stay here? Will you 
be physician-in-chief to an old lady, with a 
princess daughter?” 

‘NotI. Ihave come here to escape my 
duties.” 

‘* But you must undertake mine. I have 
entered into a conspiracy with the queen of 
the fairies to cure her mother perforce—an 
old-lady who won’t see a physician. But, 


, just as I arrive here to earn a just recom. 


pense, lam summoned home. Come with 
me, and let me introduce you to tue prin- 
cess.” 

‘+ But I bave not been asked. It is not I 
they want!” 

“They want anybody who has experi- 
ence, brains, and a diploma, and they 
know nothing about medical etiquette. 
Come.” 

He hurried his companion up the steps 
of an old-fashioned house, and rang the 


bell. A girl was in the parlor, waiting evi- 
dently for them; a princess, indeed, white 
of hand, and of gracious though unap- 
proachable demeanor. From the moment 
he saw her Roger loved her; such things 
do happen outside of novels. Jeffries 
talked privately with her one minute and 
awkwardly forgot to introduce his friend. 

‘“Will you undertake it?” she asked 
Roger. 

He only answered ‘ yes”; but he meant 
with his whole heart that he would under- 
take any of the twelve labors for her sake. 
So Jeffries, who was in trepidation at the 
thought of losing his train, said a hasty 
good-bye, and left them. 

‘* If you will sit down, I should like to 
tell you about my mother,” said Miss Field- 
ing. ‘‘I know that she has a severe form 
of heart disease; but she will let me call 
no one. Now, if you will, if I might per- 
suade you, to submit to all sorts of subter- 
fuges, to see her as an acquaintance and 
friend of mine, for she loves society.” The 
appealing tone from the proud lips touched 
Roger profoundly, He felt ready to agree 
to anything she might ask, 

‘‘And there is more—worse,” said she, 
‘Although she will allow no physician to 
prescribe for her, she persists in taking 
enormous doses of patent medicine, See! 
This came this morning.” She pointed to 
the hall where stood a small packing case, 
avd a miserable sickness came over him 
when he saw the familiar stamp on the end, 
It was, indeed, his pursuing demon, ‘I 
verily believe there are hundreds of empty 
bottles in the cellar, each with that horri- 
ble label. Can nothing be done?” 


But Roger was leaning back in his chair, 
and looking at her with eyes which so 
plead for pity that she stopped, alarmed. 
No one knew better than he the folly and 
greater suffering that lies in delay; and 
hurriedly, like a man who tells to one city 
the news he must run on to repeat to the 
next, he gasped out some of the details of 
his miserable story. At the end he dared 
look at her, and saw that she not only 
pitied, but—most heavenly balm of all—be- 
lieved in him. 

‘*If I had only known,” she began, her 
voice full of liquid modulations, ‘‘ Ishould 
not have spoken with such dreadful harsh- 
ness. But you must forgive me, and I see 
you feel about it as I do.” 

‘Feel about it as you do!” cried Roger, 
all the heat of his long torture escaping. 
‘It is hurting your mother. You grieve 
over it, hate it; but has it destroyed your 
hope of a fair name and an honorable repu- 
tation?” 

Miss Fielding quailed a little before the 
tempest; but she had the grace of the birch, 
which courtesies before the storm and rises 
again. 

** And—after this—is it too much to ask 
you to help me?” she said, with a sweet 
reliance on him, which was. a marvel of 
flattery. 

‘: Forgive my heroics,” said Roger, calm. 
ing at once. ‘If you will let me, know- 
ing who I am.” 

Then they had a second season of talk- 
ing matters over, with the upshot of the 
“following plot. Roger was to be boldly 
introduced to Madame Fielding as a physi- 
cian and a Klatchmeyer. Whwo could so 
appeal to her heart as one bearing that 
name? Agreeing that no time need be lost, 
Lisa ran to prepare her mother, and then 
ushered Roger into a large room, bright 
with sunlight and fragrant with flowers. 
In the bed, supported by pillows, sat a 
diminutive old lady, her peaked counten- 
ance surrounded by the enormous ruffles 
of a white nightcap. 

‘Iam very giad to see you,’ she said, 
with a grace which her position could not 
greatly mar. ‘‘I never thought to have 
the pleasure of telling my benefactor how 
much he has done for me.” 

Roger was tempted to ignominious flight ; 
but Lisa’s eyes arrested him. He turned 
desperately back, ready for a whole brood 
of dragons. 

‘* You forget, Madame; it is my father 
who makes the medicine,” he said, with a 
smile which, he felt, indelibly stamped him 
a hypocrite. 


‘It is all the same,” said Madame Ficld. 
ing, waving her hand graciously. ‘‘ Now 





sit down and let me tell you how I have 
been taking it, Six doses a day; one table- 
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spoon each. And I never vary a minute in 
the time.” 

** You deserve to be well; you are very 
faithful,” said poor Roger, clinging to the 
thought of Lisa. ‘‘ But if you would allow 
me to prescribe for you, I should recom- 
mend some variation of your course.” 

** By all meane; and my daughter could 
tell you that you are the only physician 
whom I would for a moment trust. You 
have reason to be grateful for your name, 
young man! It will be the means of giv- 
ing you an immense influence in life.” 

‘*T hope I am sufficiently grateful to it,” 
said Roger. ‘But to return to you, I 
should recommend your decreasing the 
dose, and taking it less often.” 

** But I am very ill!” 

“True; but you are also weak. You 
should take a certain powder at this stage 
of your disease, alternating with the cure.” 

Does your father manufacture the pow- 
der?” ‘There was no suspicion in the tone; 
but Roger dared only take the side of un- 
assailable safety. Therefore he smiled, with 
a successfully enigmatic look. 

** These are the secrets of the profession,” 
said he. ‘*Do you think [ wish you to 
believe that you can buy the powder your- 
self for five cents?” Madame Fielding 
chuckled. 

** Very well. Give it to me,” she said, in 
high good humor. ‘Tell me what to do, 
and then go. In three minutes it will be 
time for my nap. I shouldn’t let Galen him- 
self interfere with that.” 

** Then I will tell you, as well as your 
daughter, that it is imperatively necessary 
for you to follow my directions. You will 
take the Cure but three times a day, to 
alternate with the little powder I shall 
leave for you. If you experience any ill 
effects, remember they are to be expected 
in the process of such heroic treatment.” 

‘Very well!’ Very well! But now run 
away. Lisa, fix my pillows, and don’t 
speak.” 

Roger found his way downstairs, and 
then waited. He was sure she must come 
to him; and in three minutes, indeed, she 
had run softly down, breathless. 

** What do you think of her?” she asked 
with eyes and voice. 

**I should say she had a pronounced 
heart trouble; and yet, an examination 
only would make it sure. I did not dare 
venture on that to-day. Would she object?” 

“She might; but not if you gain her 
confidence. Oh! not if you go on as you 
have begun. How much I thank you!” 

He had promised to come the next day; 
and presently found himself walking down 
the sunny village street. The face of the 
world was changed; he had met her for 
whom great deeds would be possible, and 
whose reward would be a joy. 

Next day he was there again; next day 
Lisa met him with the same eager confi- 
dence. He was almost inclined to blame 
himself for loving her. It seemed to be 
taking an unfair advantage to cherish in 
bis thought a creature so unconscious of 
him. Did she even see him? Did she 
know the color of his eyes, the shape of 
his hand, he asked himself. Or did she 
only value the sound of his uname in her 
mother’s ear, being never herself tempted 
to attach personality to it? 

Sometimes the ways of love are full of 
mist. So were they for Roger. He had 
gone very far in his dream, before he real. 
ized that it must have an outcome. 
Where, in marriage? He groaned aloud, 
remembering what that involved. It was a 
question of the name she had personal 
cause to hate, and which was general sub- 
ject of notoriety. He could never offer it 
to her. Even if that were possible, she 
could never surmount her prejudice suffi- 
ciently to take it. More than that—and he 
found he always left the great reason to be 
considered last—he had no right to under- 
take a responsibility which might interfere 
with devoting his income to the purchase 
of the Cure. 

Madame Fielding proved, for a time, to 
be easily managed. She followed Roger's 
directions as implicitly as she had formerly 
obeyed those of her yellow circular. But 
she could not be induced to vary her regi- 
men from the crackers and tes which had 
constituted it for years, and she refused to 
lessen the minimum dose of the Cure, 

which he had at first prescribed. 





Why should he linger there? he asked 
himself, when the Summer months ran on 
into Fall. Even for the daily guerdon of a 
smile from a sweet mouth and a grateful 
look from two brown eyes, he could not 
forever watch over Madame Fielding and 
her whims. He had stayed too long 
already. There would be immense disad- 
vantages in taking up his life again in 
Meredith. With his other foes, they too 
must be met and conquered, and the soon- 
er he was away and in his place, opposing 
them, the better. But fate bad one more 
duty for him here. Going, one day, for his 
morning call, he found Lisa in a state of 
strange calmness. She met him and said 
at once: 

‘“*It is too late. You cannot see her. 
is gone away.” 

**Gone ?” 

‘She has died. I was with her, though 
if I had been there earlier the scene might 
have been prevented. Strange that the 
heroics of a discharged housemaid could 
have been her death!” She apparently did 
not see him. Her eyes were fixed and di- 
lated. Her care so rudely snatched away, 
Roger was aware of her need of tenderness. 
‘* Perhaps I can be of use,” he began. 


She 


‘*Oh! yes, indeed,” she answered, with an 
unquestioning reliance on him which 
started his heart into quickened beating. 
‘* You must do everything. It has been a 
rest, even this morning, tothink you would 
do everything.” 

The funeral over and the guests gone, 
could he still doeverything? His struggle 
renewed itself, the more fiercely now that 
her needs seemed to add their voices to his 
longings. The honesty which was not ar- 
rogance, declared: ‘‘ You can make her 
happy. Her love is your grand possibility.” 
And one morning chance waved a royal 
banner of hope. If she should prove to be 
poor, he surely would have a right to take 
her into his home and save the white fin- 
gers from labor. Had he not a duty toward 
her as well as toward his dragon? But 
night came and hope sorrowfully with- 
drew her banner. ‘‘A mwderate income,” 
said old Mr. Stackpole. ‘‘ Not a fortune; 
but a comfortable little income. Lisa’s all 
right.” 

Still it was becoming more and more 
weak for him to linger. With a spasm of 
a desperate self.defense he, one afternoon, 
rose from his musings by the river and 
rushed to his room, packed his trunk and 
committed himself to the deed by giving 
his hostess notice of immediate flight. 
Then, as the late sunset came on, he went 
slowly through the familiar street to say 
good-bye to Lisa. She was sitting in the 
old-fashioned room, dressed in white, with 
a red rose nt her belt. 

‘*Tam glad you are come,” she said. ‘I 
was sure you would, because I wanted so 
much to tell you something. I am not 
sorry she has gone. I am able now to think 
of her as breathing trom a new, perfect 
body. Her life must be a joy. It is a com- 
fort to think ot her.” 

‘*T am glad you can care for her well- 
being above your own,” said Roger, hur- 
riedly. ‘That is great; that is more than 
most of us can do. Some of us are afraid 
of caring most for our own happiness and 
becoming willing to condemn those we love 
to disgrace. lam going away. I go back 
to Meredith to-morrow.” 

She turned her eyes full upon him, They 
were wounded to the very depths. 

‘*It is best for me to go,” Roger went 
on, desperately. ‘‘One’s business suffers 
80 from absence.” 

Still she said nothing, but looked down; 
for now the brown cyes filled with tears, 
and, though Roger was not conceited, he 
fortunately did know their meaning. 

**Oh! you must be sure I love you,” he 
cried, with a passionate gesture toward 
her. ‘I cannot leave you without tearing 
my heart. If I were not a physician, and 
didn’t know what flesh can bear, I should 
say it would kill me.” 

She was looking at him again, this time 
in an undisguised and serene joy. 

‘*Then I shall not be unhappy,” she said. 
“Tf it is right for you to leave me, you 
must. But are you sure it must be so?” 

Roger had spent a good deal of time 
within the last weeks in speculations upon 
the nature of love. Not one of them had 


tion of pure faith and sweet honesty. She 
seemed to dream of no coquettish denials 
or subterfuges. At the very outset she had 
assumed a wife-like demeanor. He almost 
forgot to answer, in his delight in her. 
But it seemed that frankness di served 
frankness. 

‘There are reasons why I must not 
marry at all,” he began, slowly, ‘‘ and 
further reasons why [ must not marry you. 
Remember what I told you of my purpose 
in life, to work myself to death, if neces- 
sary, to suppress this horrible business of 
the Cure. I have done wrong enough to 
my purpose as it is. I have lingered here 
this Summer to be near you, when I should 
have been at work. Again, I should have 
no business to ask you to take my horrible 
name. You could not do it. It is peculiar 
enough to be a marked one for years after 
the Cure shall have died out.” 

Lisa was silent in thought. When she 
spoke it was in a very steady voice. 

‘‘T do not want to offer more thau you 
want to take. As tothe name, let me say 
I have lost my hatred for it. And when 
you think that I shall think of it as belong- 
ing to you, it will be dear to me.” In 
spite of herself her voice sank. Roger 
rose and walked away from her. 

‘*Oh! do not tempt me! Do not tempt 
me!” he cried. ‘‘My purpose! Think of 
that, and help me not to be falseto it. I 
am in your hands. Choose for me—Heaven 
with you, or’— 

She would not fail him. 

‘* You shall not be false, Roger,” she 
said, gravely, going to him and putting 
her hand on his. ‘‘It is right for you to 
leave me. Remember, I believe in you 
with all my heart, as much as 1 Jove you. 
Good-night.” 

And so they parted, and next morning 
Roger went back to Meredith. 

He would say now that, in the following 
months he worked through a dream, 
though it was with much earnestness. 
Somehow, the incidental ills connected 
with his name and profession had ceased 
to jar upon him. He had caught a glimpse 
of great issues, before which temporary 
woes fled like chaff. And he was doing 
well. One morning he thought, rather 
bitterly, that another man, not handicapped 
as he was, might feel that he could sup- 
port a wife on his present income. It was 
not as a soothing lotion to his irritation 
that his eyes at that moment should fall 
upon an unread letter from his father. 


‘“‘The Cure is sold,” wrote the elder 
Klatchmeyer. ‘* And your mother and 1 
mean to move down to the farm in the 
Spring. I[ shall feel quite lost without 
something todo. You know I’m not a very 
ready penman; so 1 woun’t tell you any par- 
ticulars till 1 see you. 

That was a blow, indeed, hurling him 
back a hardly won distance upon his track. 
The Cure sold, what could be his chance 
of buying it from a stranger? At the best, 
at a premium far above the price set by his 
father. He was able to smile rather iron- 
ically at the thought that the possession of 
his ghost represented his sum of happiness. 
For days he did not choose even to sum- 
mon the courage to ask the name of the 
happy possessor. Sometime it must come 
to the point of opening negotiations with 
the man. 

One day a letter came from Gould Jeff- 
ries, saying, incidentally: ‘‘ You remember 
Miss Fielding? She has surprised every one 
by selling the house, and beginning to teach 
the village school. There must have been 
debts none of us knew.” 

At the thought of her poverty, the possi- 
bility again flashed on Roger of doing 
rightly what before had seemed only self- 
ish. If she must work for her bread, he 
surely had a right to share his loaf with 
her, even if the deed thereby deferred his 
purpose. The consequence was, that that 
very night he went to Minford, literally 
unable to deliberate longer. She was in 
the parlor of a red and green furnished 
boarding-house. She had turned to the 
shyest of maidens. 

‘* Lisa,” he began, uncontrollably. ‘I 
beg you to marry me! To go back with 
me, now, to-day.” To his chagrin, she 
shrank from him. 

‘Tam busy—teaching; I cannot leave,” 
she said. 


strange, sudden freak as the committee 
pronounced it, she did leave, and without 
any trousseau, rode to Meredith and sober- 
ly assumed control of Roger’s house- 
keeping. 
But, there was Roger’s ghust, and though 
it could scarcely do much grinning execu- 
tion on a happy bridegroom, he was quite 
conscious that it was smiling in the dis- 
tance. He had said nothing of it to Lisa; 
but, one morning, she stole up in time to 
catch his worried face, as he was writing a 
letter full of questions to his father. And 
the consequence was that the newly-made 
and tyrannical wife snatched the sheet and 
bravely tore it into fragments. 
‘*Don’t Jook surprised, dear; don’t look 
anything till 1 tell you,” she said, between 
laughter and tears. ‘I did it! I bought 
it, and nobody knows it but old Mr. Stack- 
pole; and he will never tell. At first I[ 
thought I was too poor; but I sold all [ 
had, and the Cure is yours to do what you 
please with.” 
Boston, Mass. 
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CONCERNING MOSQUITOES. 


FEELINGLY DEDICATED TO THEIR DIS- 
COUNTED BILLS. 








BY MISS ANNA A. GORDON. 


SKEETERs have the reputation 
Of continuous application 

To their poisonous profession ; 
Never missing nightly session, 
Wearing out your life’s existence 
By their practical persistence. 


Would I had the power to veto 
Bills of every mosquito ; 

Then I'd pass a peaceful Summer, 
With no small nocturnal hummer 
Feasting on my circulation, 

For his regular potation, 


Oh! that rascally mosquito! 

Tle’s a fellow you must see to; 

Which you can’t do if you’re napping, 
But must evermore be slapping 

Quite promiscuous on your features ; 
For you'll seldom hit the creatures. 


But the thing most aggravating, 

Is the cool and calculating 

Way in which he tunes his harpstring, 
To the melody of sharp sting ; 

Then proceeds to serenade you, 

And successfully evade you. 


When a skeeter gets through stealing, 
He sails upward to the ceiling ; 
Where he sits in deep reflection 

How he perched on your complexion, 
Filled with solid satisfaction, 

At results of his extraction. 


Would you know, in this connection, 

How you may secure protection 

For yourself and city cousins 

From these bites and from these buzzin’s? 

Show your sense by quickly getting 

For each window—skeeter netting. 
Evanston, ILL. 
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THE SORROWS OF ROBERT T. 
MIGRATORIUS. 


BY ROSE TERRY OOOKE. 








1 am one of the last generation of a very 
old family. I have no doubt that my re- 
motest ancestors walked about in Eden, 
and went into the ark with Noah; but I 
don’t care about that. They are all gone. I 
am here, and I am unhappy. They don’t do 
me a cherry’s worth of good to-day. 

Last year I was a thoughtless young 
creature, whom people called Bob. Ihave 
few recollections beyond that, except that, 
when I began to go alone, my anxious 
parents directed my first steps or hops to 
a piece of land where there grew a most 
delicious berry—seedy, sweet and fragrant, 
and blushing red among its leaves. How I 
feasted on this new dainty! Did you ever 
eat a strawberry? I had, of course, to eat 
some worms. My mother said they made 
me strong in the bones. But they are not 
really nice. There’s a flavor of earth about 
them. I prefer the taste of grasshoppers. 
But then they do kick so if you happen to 
swallow them whole that it’s very disa- 
greeable; and, as we only use them young, 
one is quite apt to forget to peck them 
enough at first. Currants too, do make 
you ache inside; they are so sour. Rasp- 
berries are too often flavored with squash 
bugs, which are sickening. But straw- 








given him such knowledge as this revela- 


. But he persuaded, and she listened; and, 


berries! Ah, how delightful to plunge your 
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bill into that cool, crisp flesh that turns to 
delicious juice as you peck it! 

I have never forgotten those berries; and 
yet L bad to summon up all my courage to 
enjoy them; for tbe beds were pervaded by 
an awful beast, ten times my size, four- 
legged and hairy, with a long tail and two 
round yellow eyes, just like moons. He used 
to come, stepping softly, so that one never 
heard bim, give a sudden spring and 
pounce, and there you were—chewed up! 
My dear brother Bobbin disappeared in 
his jaws; but, after he had been so slaught- 
ered, my daddy and mammy used to sit on 
the trellis near by, and begin to scold when 
they saw him coming, so that I could fly 
away. And my cousin, Mimy Caroliniensis, 
used to enjoy sitiing on a bough near at 
hand and mocking the beast when he cried 
out. He didn’t like that; but it was fun to 
Mimy. She had a nest in the old lilacs, 
and the four-legged beast hated so to have 
her mock him, he would run away after 
a while, rather than stay and be mewed at 
like that. When it was cold we went away. 
Our family always spend their Winters at 
the South. Snow does not agree with them; 
and then, when, the ground gets frozen stiff, 
there is nothing to eat; for we don’t care 
about cedar-berries. But we stop when- 
ever we like and wherever the country is 
pretty fruitful, and so live along till Spring 
soes North again, and we go after her. 

This Spring 1 was a spruce youth, with 
a brown suit and red vest, able to take care 
of myself; and after we reached the North, 
I began to think about having a wife and a 
nest. I forgot tosay, that, besides that four- 
legged beast, there were what they called 
people in the place where the strawberries 
grew—great, awkward creatures, who. had 
two legs, to be sure, just as we have, but 
could neither hop nor fly, and had all sorts 
of colored feathers that they took off and 
put on in such a silly way. They did’nt eat 
worms, but used to fetch each other big 
lumps of red meat, and fat loaves of what 
they called bread. The crumbs of it aren’t 
bad fora change, though. But they did eat 
strawberries; and wanted them all—the 
greedy things! And when they saw me and 
my sisters eating them, they used to flap 
their long side bones at us, and say ‘‘ Shoo- 
oo!” in the most disagreeable and startling 
manner. Well, as I was sayiag, I made up 
my mind to have a wife and a nest; sol 
looked about me, and at length fixed on my 
third cousin, Miss Robina T. Migratorius, 
a sweet, slim young thing, with great, soft 
dark eyes,and such apretty, modest hop and 
sidlle. But, let me tell you, I had to fight for 
her! That trim,slender creature had at least 
four lovers. I fought off three raggedish, 
cross-grained fellows quite easily; but the 
fourth, my own cousin, Bobbin T. M., was 
trig and spruce, and kept his feathers sleek 
and bis tail well up, and altogether looked 
almost as well as I did; but I was the heavi- 
est. Mother had made me eat many worms 
in the Winter, and wild berries that are 
strengthening; soi whipped Bobbin, and 
Robina had to stop flirting with him for 
good and all, and take up with me. 

When we began to look about for a nest 
place, [remembered last year’s strawberry 
bed, and also that right at the end of that 
bed there stood a big larch tree, divided 
into two branches, and all wound about 
with a beautiful green vine that sheltered 
the notch in the parting of the boughs; so 
one day Robina and I went to see it. 

It was just the right spot! As soon as 
the vine coved out it would cover that 
crotch with leaves, and keep out both sun 
and rain; and there below it lay the long 
rows of strawberry plants, just as bandy 
could be. So we went to work and built us 
a fine, roomy nest; and when the leaves on 
the vine began to unfold my dear Robiva 
laid five beautiful blue eggs on the soft 
floor of the nest, and began to sit on them 
with the greatest sweetness and patience, 
while | sat ona near bough and sung to 
her wher I was not hunting food for her. 

And this was what I sung: 

“ Patience, sweet mother ! 
The sun’s growing warm : 
Soon fall the blossoms, 
And berries will form. 


“ Soon will they ripen 
Fragrant and red. 
Soon I will bring them 
Up from the bea, 


“ When the blue prism 
Shall shine and break, 
When thy wee babies 
Arise and awake. 





For, you see, the plants put out their white 
blossoms just about the time she began to 
set; and though she grew very scraggy and 
rumpled, setting there so long, and never 
took any care of her feathers, or seemed to 
relish the soft worms I fetched her, still 1 
did not say much about it; for it is a robin- 
wife’s first duty to stay at home and hatch 
eggs, no matter how she looks; and then 
she was pretty patient, considering this was 
her fitst experience. After a while the 
berries grew large, and there came good 
rains to swell them still more; and by this 
time our eggs had all broken, and let out 
five lovely little birdlings, with such beauti- 
ful big mouths, and great, dull eyes, and 
yellow legs, ard no feathers, but a kind of 
hair which was quite elegant, and so nice 
for them at first. They were real beauties, 
and Robina squawked pitifully for a whole 
day, when one of them fell out of the nest 
and was instantly killed. I did not care so 
much; for the nest was crowded, and four 
are enough to feed at once; for they seemed 
to. be all hollow inside, and croaked and 
gape 1 for things to eat all day long. Be- 
sides, it is so easy to lay more eggs, as I said 
to Robina. But, strange to say, she scolded 
and pecked at me, and said, with very sharp 
and cross peeps, that perhaps I wouldn't 
think so if 1 had to do the setting. So [ 
said perhaps not, and made a little, sad 
song, which seemed to comfort her, 

“Poor little Tot! 

The mischief is in it! 

Fell out of the nest 

And died in a minute. 

His short lite is over ; 

He’s gone to his sleep 

In the blossoming clover.” 

And then I flew down and pecked a red 
piece out of the first berry that had begun 
to ripen, and brought it up to her. She 
seemed to swallow it with an effort; but 
she looked at me kindly. I guess it was 
sour; for the rest of the berry was quite 
green. But then to have something in your 
crop is such a comfort, however bad you 
feel. 

Well, to come to the misery: the berries 
soon began to ripen, and Robina cheered 
up, and the youngsters grew fatter and 
hungrier every day, when, suddenly, one of 
those odd people, who seemed to think they 
owned the berries, came out with a parcel 
of sticks in his hand, and some pounding 
things, and what looked like Jong thorns, 
and some strings, and set up something like 
a low trellis all along the middle, and on 
both sides of each bed. I scolded a little 
at first; but then I concludedit was kindly 
done for us to sit on and put the children 
on when we were tired of eating berries. 
So I told Robina that I would not say any 
more bad things about these people; for 
that old one in the rusty feathers, with a 
roof on his head, had been so kind. But 
she didn’t seem to think so. She said 
wait. Perhaps he wasn’t that kind; 
and, may-be, to-morrow we'd know 
more. But next day I went down and ate 
the biggest berry; and then I let her go and 
eat the next biggest, and there was a small- 
ish one J brought up to let the youngsters 
have their first taste. And how they croaked 
for more! But the day after there came 
another people, with more feathers on, and 
pink ones, too, and a white roof; and the 

ray one came after, and the pink one 
ooked at the fence, and nodded its head, 
avd flapped its two long bones here and 
there; and then they both went and fetched 
a great piece of stuff—something like a 
thick spider’s web, only stronger—and 
spread it over those fences, if you’ll believe 
me; and even pinned it down to the ground 
with double black thorns, which one of 
’em—the pink one—pulled out of its head, 
and just covered up those berries, so we 
couldn’t get a single one. 

Robina and | scolded as loud and as hard 
as we could all the time; but we didn’t 
scare them a mite. They went right on till 
every bed was covered. But still I didn’t 
quite despair. There was another bed along 
way from these, at the end of the garden. 
I hoped they woulda’t discover that. But 
they did! Now just think of it. Here lam 
with four to feed—andso fond of straw- 
berries myself, and Robina likes them too— 
and we can see them growing large and red 
and sweet every day under these great 
strong webs, but can’t get one of them. I 
did once get in under one of the webs 
through a place at the end; but that old, 
gray, rusty creature saw me and skipped 
out with another piece of web; and now I 
can’t getin. Just think of it, Isay. There 
are those delicious things shut up so six 
hungry moutks can’t get at one of ’em. 
Greedy beasts! They want to eat them all; 
and its horrid. What if they did plavt the 
bushes? Do they own the dirt they grow 
in, and the air, and the sunshine, and the 
rain that makes them grow? Not a bit. 
These are ours. And if it wasn’t too much 
trouble, and would be inconvenient to us, 
I’d stop their supplies mighty quick. Don’t 
I catch their worms, too? I’ve a great 
mind never to catch another one. I 
wouldn’t, only we have got to live; and, if 
we can’t have berries, we must have worms. 
I don’t know what I shall do. Life isn’t 
mnuch without strawberries. Perhaps, when 
the young ones can fly, we’il go to some 
other — where people don’t do sv. But 
what if the strawberries should be gone? 

Oh! ho! I’ve got a thought. In our 
garden there are ever so many raspberry 
trees, and they’re full of green ones. By- 





and.by these will be ripe. Then we'll see! 
Peep, Robina! . Here’s a prospect! What 
does she say? 
‘¢ Perhaps they'll cover them /” 
. Oh! dear! ! 
Rosgrt Turpvus Mieratorivs: 
Winstep, Conn. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this aepariment should be aa- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 








FAMILIAR SAYINGS, 
Vowels given, but not the consonants. 
xaxiey’x xxexexy xxixe ox xixe xxax xixex 
ixaxx ixx xxaxox. 
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The pyra‘nids are progressive on the left side 
with the middie name. The last two lines of 
each are of two words, 


Upper Pyramid: 1, a consonant; 2, quality 
of knowing ; 8, droops; 4, ready; 5, with one’s 
own consent; 6, reigning over an important 
division of Europe ; 7, a late king of England. 

Lower Pyramid: 1, a consonant; 2, a small 
house ; 3, to sink from fear; 4, a vegetable pro- 
duction of the south; 5, a domestic animal 
housed ; 6, a poem, 

NEW OROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

In strumming and humming. 

In making and breaking. 

In playing and straying. 

In trifling and stifling. 

In glowing and flowing. 

In groaning and moaning. 

In blowing and snowing. 

In stewing and brewing. 

In bracing and racing. 

In wishing and risking. 


Some beautiful things will be found if a letter 
is taken from each line. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JULY 238np. 


METAGRAMS. 

1. B-ark, d-ark, h-ark, l-ark, m-ark, p ark. 

2. D-ine, f-ine, k-ine, |-ine, m-ine, n-ine, p-ine, 
t-ine, v-ine, w-ine. 

8. B-one, c-one, d-one, g-one, h-one, l-one, 
w-one, t-one. . 

4. B-ear, d-ear, p-ear, g-ear, h-ear, L-ear, 
n-ear, f-ear, r-car, t-ear, w-ear, y-ear. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Maying. 











Tue following appeared in the editorial col- 
umns of the Salem (Mass.) Observer, and was 
written by one of the proprietors of that jour- 
nal ; 

‘‘The writer desires to call the attention of 
the readers of the Observer to an article known 
as ‘Compound Oxygen,’ manufactured and 
sold by Drs. Starkey & Paleu, of Philadelphia, 
He speaks from personal knowledge, having 
sought relief from nervous prostration for a 
number of years by the methods ordinarily em- 
ployed. Temporary relief was sometimes ob- 
tained, but nothing permanent was effected until 
he was induced to try ‘Compound Oxygen.’ 
The relief afforded this remedy was 
so = unconscious §=«and effectual =in its 
operation that even now it exiles a 
Seeling of wonder and mystery. The appetite 
was improved, sound and restful sleep was in- 
duced, and a general toning up of the whole 
system was the result, until my weight was 
| sey than ever before, and where work had 

Sor months a heavy burden it is now accom- 

— with comparative ease and pleasure, 

hese results continue after a lonz abstinence 
from the use of Compound Oxygen. 

** This isnot a paid notice. li is written with- 
out the advice or knowledge of any one, in the inter- 
est of any reader of the Observer who may have 
been w to obtain relief by the use of ordinary 
remedies. Any further information will be 
cheerfully given by the writer, or may be se- 
cured by addressing Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1109 
Girard Btreet, das es who will send their 
treatise on Compound Oxygen free. 

“F, A, FreELpey.” 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and sitting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, etc,,in Cane, 

New and THOROUG ALY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces, 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 


81 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, 
BOSTON, 
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Absolutely tlie B . Will not injure ti bat 
shoe or leather F Aah an een ho has ever meat, 
TA 1) ER: 
Sold by leading re everyW. . 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., New York. 





Washes clothes WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING, 
and so SAVES FUEL and LABOR, 

Makes white clothes beautifully WHITE. 
Softens flannels and brightens co clothes. 
REMOVES dirt from the hands EFFECTUALLY. 
The BEST Soap for all household uses, 

THE GROCERS SELL IT! 


UNDERHAY & CO. 
276 Franklin Street, - Boston, Mass 
Agents for New Englaud and Canada. 








WEBE 





PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue. 


WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








’ 
B te meritsasa WA ve 
and endorsed by thousands of house rs. Your 
r ough to have it on sale, Ask him for it. 
. 8. WILTSERGER, Prop., 283 N. Second &t., Phil., Pa. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1885. 
Open from June 15th to October Ist. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Aorioultural Bditor will be glad w recewe any 
prasheal hints, suggestions or information thul 
will make this department more vatuable to those 
of our @ubscribers who feel evectally witerested,| 


HEALTHFUL SUMMER DRINKS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





Duane the Summer solstice, farmers, as well 
as other open-air laborers exposed to the sun’s 
rays in the hottest of weather, are frequently in- 
jured, sometimes fatally, by the excessive use of 
ice water, alcoholic spirits, and like baneful 
beverages. All such persons (and even indoor 
workers who are easily affected by heat) should 
be very cautions as to what, and how much, 
they drink, and also in regard to eating; in- 
deed, the bills of fare for hot weather, especially 
during the arduous labors of harvest, need care- 
ful revision in many rural homes. Asa rule, 
farmers and their families pay far too little at- 
tention to sanitary Jaws, and often suffer in con- 
sequence of their neglect: Relying upon the 
healthfulness of their occupation, and a natur- 
ally pure atmosphere, they are wont to give 
little heed to what they eat and drink, while 
many are very careless about abating nuisances 
which are liable to engender pestilential dis- 
eases, However, our present purpose is not to 
diseuss sanitary laws and regulations, important 
as they are to many of our readers at this period 
of the year, but simply to urge those interested 
to bestow more attention upon healthful Sum- 
mer drinks, and to give, from various sources, 
directions for the preparation of several that are 
con#idered excellent. Please read or listen : 

A Hor Weatuen Brvenace.--A Western 
writer says: ‘If you wanta real good, straight 
harvest drink in these hot days, when to drink 
ice-cold water is harmfal, sweetened water nau- 
scous, and spirits entirely out of the question, 
put oatmea! in water (in the proportion of three 
or four ounces of oatmeal to a gallon of watcr), 
let it stand a few hours, and shake it up. A 
piece of ice in it willdono harm, Sweeten a 
little, if preferred. I know it is good and 
healthful. I was at one harvest-field, last Sum- 
mer, where many men were employed, and the 
weather was extremely hot. This oatmeal water 
was standing about by the barrel, with huge 
cakes of ice in it. The men drank all they 
wanted of it, and felt first-rate all day.” An- 
other farmer, in alluding to field drinks, says 
that ‘‘a little oatmeal put into the water pail, 
makes the water more refreshing to men. Bran, 
added, in light quantitice, to water, makes the 
refreshing properties of the water more effective 
for working horses. We also use it for weaned 
calves, looking out that it does not have an in- 
jurious effect upon their bowels.” 

A Goop Harvest Dink (also called Western 
cider) is made as follows: Five gallons water, 
tive pounds loaf sugar, One ounce cream tartar, 
five ounces tartaric acid. Boil well, and keep 
well skimmed. After cooling, put in bottles, and 
keep in a cool place. 

Conn Been,.—Five gallons water, two quarts 
molasses, one quart sound corn; put all in a 
keg, and shake well. In a few days fermenta- 
tion will bave been brought on as nicely as with 
yeast. Keep it bunged tight. It may be flavored 
with oil of lemon, etc. The corn will last for 
five or six makings. If it gets too sour, add 
more molasses and water in the above propor- 
tions. This drink is cheap and healthy, and 
there is no better with yeast, 

Marie Bexer.—To four gallons of boiling 
water add a pound of maple syrup and a small 
tablespoonful of essence of spruce. When it 
is about milk warm, add a pint of yeast, and 
when fermented, bottle it. In three days it will 
be fit for use. 

Gixcer Bexer,—To a pail half filled with boil- 
ing water, add one pint of molasses and two 
teaspoonsful of ground ginger; when well 
stirred, fill the pail with cold water, leaving 
only room for one pint of yeast, which must be 
putin when the water is lukewarm, Place on 
a warm hearth for the night, and bottle in the 
morning. 

A Five Summer Dainx.—Take lemons when 
cheap. After boiling them, squeeze and strain 
carefully; then to every half pint of juice add 
one pound of loaf or crushed sugar; boil and 
stir a few minutes more until sugar is dissolved. 
Skim carefully and bottle. You will get more 
juice by boiling the lemons, and the preparation 
keeps better. 

Waite’ Spruce Beer.—Mix together three 
pounds loaf sugar, five gallons water, one cup 
of yeast, small piece of lemon peel, and essence 
of spruce, to flavor. When fermented, put in 
close bottles, (Molasses or brown sugar can be 
used.) Twigs of spruce can be boiled dowa in- 
stead of using essence. 

Onzam Sopa Wirnour a Fountain.—Four 
pounds coffee sugar, three nutmegs, grated, 
three pints water, whites of two eggs, well 
beaten ; two ounces oil of lemon, or the equiva- 
lent of extract, or other flavor to suit; one 
ounce gum Arabic. Mix, place over a gentle 
fire, stirring well; remove, strain, and divide 
into two parts, Into one part put eight ounces 
bicarbonate of soda; into the other six ounces 





tartaric acid, shaking well. When cold, pour 
three or four spoonfuls from each into separate 
tumblers, one-third full of water; stir and 
poar together. 

PrvgarrpLe LemonapEe.—Peal a large, juicy 
pineapple, and stir it into a large bowl or pitcher ; 
add to it a large lump of clear ice, the juice of 
six lemons, and three-quarters of a pound of 
loaf sugar. Let this stand half an hour; then 
add three pints of water gradually, stirring all 
the time, Serve with a little slice of pineapple 
in each tumbler, 

CuBRANTADE.—Take a goblet one-quarter full 
of currant juice, add sugar and a tablespoonful 
of pounded ice, and fill with cold water, 

STRAWBERRYADE.—Mash strawberries, and 
sweeten to taste. Fill the glass half full of 
pounded ice, and fill up with the sweetened 
juice. [These two ‘udes” are very nice for in- 
valids, and can be made of syrups, though the 
fresh fruit is better. ] 

Thus we have presented a variety of refresh- 
ing Summer beverages for the field, table and 
sick room. Take your choice ; and if any whose 
eyes follow these lines can furnish better 
formulas for healthful drinks, they may benefit 
the public by contributing the same to this or 
some other widely-circulating journal for pub- 
lication. 

New York Ciry, 
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PRACTICAL PARAGRAPHS. 





BY AGRIOOLA. 





Some farmers object to taking a lunch in the 
field for their workmen in harvest time; und we 
believe they do wrong. Farm hours are long 
hours. Farmers often get into the field at four 
or five o’clock in the morning and work until the 
dinner hour. Thus six to eight hours of hard 
work are put in, perhaps, after a light breakfast, 
Men will work all the better if they can have 
fifteen minutes or so for a lunch along about 
nine o’clock. For a refreshing drink, there is 
nothing better than iced tea or coffee. Iced 
water is not the thing for a steady barvest-tield 
drink, any miore than is hard cider or beer. In 
the afternoon have tea promptly at five o’clock ; 
and for the half hour’s rest and refreshment 
then, almost any man will be willing to work an 
half hour luter at night, It isn’t lost time. 


In many places there have been severe hail 
storms this season, doing much injury to grain 
and fruit. The injury dooe by beating down 
grain and knocking off fruit is not the sole in- 
jury to be feared. Take such a fruit as the 
plum, decay is easily induced. Wherever a hail 
storm has occurred, even if the fruit still hangs 
to the tree, much of it will have dark and decay- 
ing spots on it, where the hail-stones struck. All 
fruit so injured should be at once removed, 
since it will soon communicate its disease to the 
sound fruit, and all will be destroyed, The 
same is true toa large extent with other or- 
chard fruits. 

It has often occurred to the writer that, 
among the large number of farmers who read 
Tue LNDEPENDENT, there should be a more gen- 
eral interchange of opinion on farm matters, 
It is said, ‘* Experience is the best teacher” ; 
but it need not always be our own experience 
which shall teach us. We learn from each other ; 
and the results attained by one farmer in pur- 
suing any line of farming, if published, cannot 
help being of value to hundreds of others in 
like occupations. Brief, printed letters of farm 
experience, I believe, would be very acceptable 
to the editor of this department, because it 
would no doubt increase the practical benefit to 
be derived from such a department ; and that is 
what itis for. In almost every agricultural pa- 
per there is a space set apart for queries on 
farm topics, always interesting and profitable. 
Why not on this page? The editor will pardon 
the suggestion. 

Agricultural fairs are usually what farmers 
make them, or allow them to be made. If they 
are given over to horse-racing, it is because 
farmers do not see to it that the right kind of 
directors are elected. If the fairs are made the 
scene of drunkenness and carousal, it is largely 
because the better class of farmers stay away 
froin the annual election of officers, and let such 
as favor the selling of beer and liquor privi- 
leges, get into office, Ifthe agricultural exhibits 
are inferior, it certainly is because farmers— 
the exhibitors—do not take interest in making 
them otherwise, 


Precaution should always be taken in using 
Paris-green near a pasture where stock feeds, 
The statement is emphasized by the fact that a 
neighbor lost four cows recently, from being 
poisoned with Paria-green. The potato field 
where it was used adjoimed the pasture lot, and 
either the cows broke over the fence, or the 
poison was washed off and into a small creek 
running through both fields, and from which 
the cattle drank. A veterinarian pronounced 
the cause of death poison. 


CLOVER AS A FERTILIZER. 


PRoBaBLy no merely theoretical solution of 
this question that could be offered would be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory or conclusive ; but I have 
acase in view where a practical demonstration 
of it has been made ; and to the word “ fertilizer” 
I attach here the widest signification, meaning 
by it any substance or plant which will enhance 
the yield by any process, whether chemical, 
vital, or mechanical. 

On contiguous farms in the Muskingum val- 
ley, Southern Ohio, there are two fields, one of 
twenty acres, one of ten, separated only by a 
fence, They both lie on the second plateau or 
bench, have been cleared, and in cultivation the 
same length of time (about seventy years), and 
have been subjected to the same rotation of 
corn and wheat; the ten-acre field without in- 
terruption, the twenty-acre field with a rest of a 
year or two about every fourth year. The read- 
er will please bear this fact in mind, since it 
shows that the larger field has had the advantage 
in one respect, and it should have full force at- 
tached to it in connection with the results about 
to be recorded, 

The greatest and most important difference 
between the systems of cultivation pursued in 
these two fields is, that the small field has been 
kept seeded in red clover, while the large one 
has been allowed to seed itself to white. At any 
rate, this has been the case for the last twenty- 
five or thirty years. The little field is part of a 
small farm, while the large one is part of a large 
farm; and, though the successive owners of the 
small farm have been on the whole better farm- 
ers than the owners of the other, yet the latter 
have maintained a system of tillage which was 
better than the average of Ohio, and which 
might, perhaps, be suid to have been inferior to 
that followed on the little farm, only in that it 
neglected the seeding of the ground with red 
clover, allowing the white to take its place. 

The proprietor of this small farm has, as I 
say, cropped with wheat and corn alternately. 
Every Spring when there is wheat on the field, 
in February or March, he sows about two quarts 
of seed per acre ; and this small amount suffices 
to keep the ground occupied. White clover 
never makes its appearance, nor any other vege- 
tation, in fact, except some ragweed after har- 
vest, so thoroughly has the red clover taken 
possession, But in the field just over the fence, 
white clover is equally firmly established. It 
comes up after harvest so thick as to hold the 
ragweed in cheerfully, as well as the red clover 
in the neighboring field, if not better. 

Now, it will hardly be denied by the experi- 
enced farmer that red clover acts as a better 
mechanical divisor of the soil than white clover. 
It has coarser and more abundant roots and 
stems. It lays, as it were, a great number of 
minute tile-drains, through the soil. In the 
red-cluver tield, with an equal amount of till- 
age, the soil will always be finer and less lumpy 

than that in the white clover field. Therefore, 
whether it has a greater or less percentage of 
nitrogen (which I have not the tables by me at 
this moment to determine), it serves as a better 
inductor of that element from the rain and the 
atmosphere into the soil. 

Last Fall both these fields were sown to 
wheat, The ground in each received an equal 
amount of seed (about 11¢ bushels per acre), 
and there was substantially the same amount of 
preparatory tillage. But,in the white clover 
field, the ground broke up more lumpy, as usual, 
than in its neighbor, and it was more lumpy 
when the wheat was drilled in. But timely 
rains brought the seed up nicely in both fields; 
and, when Winter set in, both were completely 
covered with the foliage, presenting a very fine 
appearance, 

But this apparent equality was delusive ; for, 
as Subsequent events demonstrated, the wheat 
in the mellow, fine soil of the red clover field 
was far the better rooted of the two. 

The terrible Winter of 1884—1885 is too fresh 
in memory to require any description, I will, 
however, give one instance, showing its unpar- 
alleled severity in the locality under considera- 
tion. Ona high, sandy and gravelly plain, the 
fourth plateau of the river bottom, there were, 
in the Fall a great many thrifty young mulleins. 
The repeated freezings and thawings of the 
unprotected soil so completely uprooted them 
that the wind swept them away and drifted 
them into the fence row, in some places, two 
feet deep. 

When Spring at last came, the wheat in the 
white clover field seemed to be utterly destroyed ; 
the field looked as naked as a road-bed. It 
picked up a little, however, though, if it had not 
been for the stand of timothy in it, it would 
have been plowed up for corn. Of course it is 
only guess work now; but any farmer of ex- 
perience, on looking at the two fields, would 
not hesitate to say that the ten-acre red clover 
field will yield considerably more wheat than 
the twenty-acre white clover field, if not twice 
asmuch. Ifany reader of the Oountry Gen- 
teman is dissatisfied with this verdict against 
the white clover as being pecmotare, I yl} note 





the result at and report it in these 
columns. ¢ in Country 
tleman,” 


CELERY. 


It appears to me to be very singular that so 
many.persons consider celery to be one of the 
most difficult of. garden vegetables to cultivate 
successfully, when in reality it is one of the most 
easily grown, and any person can readily grow 
it to perfection if he has apy inclination to do 
so. Within the past few years the manner of 
cultivating celery has been very much simplified. 
Thus placing it within the power of the amateur 
cultivator to raise all he desires for his own use ; 
but as it is too late in the season for him to at- 
tempt to raise his own plants, I think it advis- 
able to omit this part of the subject for tho 
present ; but I would here say that, as the seed- 
ing plants are rather troublesome to raise, they 
can usually be obtained at any seed store much 
cheaper than one could raise them, if only a few 
hundred plants are required, But where they 
are wanted by the thousand or so it is preferable 
to raise them at home, the simple facx of their 
being on hand whenever wanted being ample 
recompense for the time and care bestowed upon 
them. 

It is altogether useless to expect to obtain a 
good crop of tender, succulent celery unless it 
has a rapid and uninterrupted growth from the 
start; and, to secure this, not only should the 
ground be properly prepared, but the crop must 
be carefully cared for during its season of 
growth, and I cannot too strongly insist on this 
being done. 

The ground should be deeply and thoroughly 
plowed,and repeatedly harrowed until it is as 
finely pulverized as possible; and, when this is 
done, it can be marked out in rows from three 
to four feet apart, according to the variety 
grown, and the amount of ground one has at 
his disposal, 

The rows should be opened as deeply as possi- 
ble by means of the plow, and a good supply of 
well-decayed stable manure thoroughly and 
deeply intermixed with the soil by means of the 
fork, and then leveled off as picely as possible. 
All of this preparatory work should be per- 
formed before the first of July; so that the 
ground can become well settled before it is 
wanted for use, which is about the middle of 
July, although the plants can be planted at any 
time during the month, In planting, place the 
plants about six inches apart in the row, and 
see to it that the ground is well “tirmed” 
around the roots, Planting is best done just 
previous to or after rain, although it can be 
done at any time, if not wo hot or dry. In this 
case, however, the plants should be very care- 
fully removed from the seed-bed, and the 
ground well pressed or “firmed” around their 
roots. This is very essential in plantings of all 
kinds, as it partially excludes the air until the 
new rootlets are formed. 

In removing the plants from the seed-bed, let 
the ground be first thoroughly saturated with 
water ; then, with a small trowel, raise the plants, 
carefully retaining a8 much of the earth and 
fibrous roots as possible. Plants so treated can be 
safely removed at any time; but it is preferable 
to select damp or cloudy weather for the opera- 
tion. Care should also be taken not to set the 
plants too deep ; for if the heart is covered with 
soil the growth will be materially retarded. 

After the crop is planted, nothing further is 
to be done for some six or eight weeks, except- 
ing to keep the plants well cultivated and free 
from weeds. 

Asto varieties for cultivation, I prefer the 
Perfection Heartwell, Loadon Red and Sand - 
ringham Dwarf White, although one will not 
go astray in selecting any of the varieties enu- 
merated or described by any of our principal 
seedsmen, 

The Perfection Heartwell is an excellent keep- 
ing sort, and is a strong growing variety, doing 
well in light or poor soils, and for inexperienced 
cultivators the most preferable. The London 
Red is also an excellent keeper, and, in my 
opinion, is more crisp and better flavored than 
apy or the white sorts, while the Sandringham 
is well known as being one of the most solid 
and finely flavored of the white varieties. 

Directions for ** handling’ and “ earthing- 
up” that portion of the crop desired for Fall 
and early Winter use, and also for the preser- 
vation of the crop for Winter uses, will be given 
in the August Cabinet.—CuanLes E, PaRNeELL, 
in “ Floral Cabinet. ,” 
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CLASSIFCATION OF GRASSES. 


In the last annual report of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station, of which we have previously made 
mention, is a special report on the subject of 
Cultivated Grasses, prefaced by the following 
classification of grasses, and a few plain, simple 
rules for distinguishing grasses from the sedges 
which they somewhat resemble. 

Agricultural grasses may be classified as fol- 
lows : 











1, Cereal grasses, such as wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, rye and rice. 

2. Pasture, meadow and lawn grasses, such 
as June grass, red top, timothy, orchard 
grass, rye grass, sweet scented vernal grass, 





etc, 
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3. Cane grass, sorghum, broom corn, sugar 


“cane, etc. 


4. Weedy grasses, couch or quack grass, 
chess, Bummer grass, wild rye, pigeon grass, 
etc. 

5. Ornamental grasses, such as pampas grass, 
variegated maize, feather-grass, etc. 

In ordinary language the word grass is ap- 
plied te the second division alone, but the other 
divisions are members of the same family, and 
have the same general characteristics. Clover, 
alfalfa, and the like, are not members of the 
grass family, and should never be classed with 
them. 

There are only two orders or families of plants 
which can be mistaken for grasses. These are 
the sedges and rushes. True grasses can always 
be distinguished by the following characteris. 
tics. Every plant that has them isa grass, and 
no plants except true grasses possess them. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GRASSES. 


1. A hollow or pithy stem, which is circular 
and usually unbranched. 

2. The stem is separated into sections or 
joints by horizontal partitions called nodes. 

8. The leaves are linear, alternate, and two- 
ranked. 

4. The sheath of the leaf surrounds the stem 
from the node to the blade. 

5. Usually the sheath of the grass is split its 
entire length on one side. Whether split or not, 
it can be readily removed from the stem without 
tearing it. 

Every plant that has the above characters be- 
jongs to the grass family. The following points 
will enable any one to distinguish grasses from 
sedges : 

Grasses—Hollow, round stem; split sheath» 
easily removed ; leaves two-ranked, 

Sedges—Solid, triangular stem ; sheath entire, 
not easily removed ; leaves three-ranked. 

There are 125 species of grasses, nearly all of 
which possess some value, To be able to distin- 
guish the members of one family from another 
is, therefore, a matter of considerable import- 
ance, 


_ 
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THIN THE FRUIT. 


TxinninG fruit on the trees is work that will 
be 1n order now and until the crop is ready to 
harvest, It may look like a big job, and one 
that would not pay, to thin the fruit on a large 
orchard of large overbearing trees. There is 
work in it, and perhaps it would not pay. Each 
must judge for himseif as to the prospects of 
profit from the operation. It certainly will not 
pay to thin fruit that at last will be fit only for 
cider, or for feeding to cattle or hogs. What 
we claim is that good fruit that is to be mar- 
keted when grown, will bring much better 
prices, and that the trees will bear quite as many 
bushels, if, in many cases, one-half of the num- 
ber of specimens are removed before they are 
done growing. A large pear or apple will 
always bring more than tw9 small ones of equal 
weight ; and often the large fruit will sell when 
the small would find no market at all. This iz 
particularly true in years of overabundance. 

It doesn’t look now as if apples or pears would 
be excessively plenty this season; and what 
good fruit there is will probably sell at fair 
prices. But many trees have the habit of over- 
bearing whenever they bear at all. Every de- 
formed specimen, and every one having an in- 
sect in it, should be picked off early in the sea- 
son, that the strength of the tree may expend 
itself on perfect fruit only. The wormy fruit 
should be destroyed or plaeed where the worms 
will die. Deep burial in the earth will usually kill ; 
80 will fire and water. Cattle, sheep and swine 
will economically use up wormy fruit that is 
nearly ripe. Very green fruit is of but little 
value as food for stock. 

Children can be trusted to do a good deal 
of the work of thinning fruit, after being 
taught how. They are light, and can climb 
over the trees or up ladders easier than can 
heavy adults. An aid in the work will be a 
little swallow-tailed, or forked-shaped instru- 
ment, made out of an old file and inserted in 
the end of alight pole. The fork can be passed 
under the stem of an apple or pear, when, by 
a turn or twist of the pole in the hand, the 
stem will be broken and the fruit will fall to the 
ground, It isa pretty good rule to take out 
one of every pair of apples or pears hanging 
from the same spur. Where specimens touch 
each other, the eodlin moth is quite apt to de- 
posit an egg; and then both specimens are 
ruined. Do not be afraid to thin severely when 
the fruit is small and overabundant. We sel- 
dom realize that a tree is overbearing till the 
weight begins to endanger breaking of the 
branches.—N. E. Farmer. - 
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GROWING CORN FODDER. 


Evesy year the importance of corn as a plant 
for forage increases, Farmers everywhere are® 
learning that in no other way can they grow so 
large a bulk of succulent food as by sowing or 
drilling corn thickly. But much has yet to be 
learned as to the best means of producing a 
high quality of feed, Thickly-sown corn does 








not.do.this;and, unlees the season is unusually 
favorable, this does not produce as large 4 quan- 
tity as where the rows are far enough apart to 
admit of cultivation and hoeing. Meny farmers 
even believe that, considering quantity and 
quality, the drilling of corn in rows three feet 
apart gives as great a value of produce as by any 
other way. If not drilled very thickly there 
should be a good crop of ears; and this, of 
course, makes heavy feed for all kinds of stock. 

There is, however, some doubt whether these 
widely separated drill rows are advantageous 
for growing fodder. Few farmers now think of 
feeding large corn on the ear to stock as their 
main feed; yet this is what the above plan 
practically amounts to. We have found the 
best results from drilling in rows rather closer 
together than for a field crop, and with the 
plants much more thickly in the rows. All the 
space we want is sufficient to admit a horse and 
cultivator while the corn is small, As soon as 
the corn gets a start, it will so cover the ground 
between the rows as to prevent weed growth; 
and until this time it will well pay to cultivate, 
if not to hoe it. By running the cultivator 
through twice, the growth of weeds will be 
checked, and the amount and value of the fod- 
der will be increased, 

One way of growing corn fodder we have 
tried with success, and so far find it better than 
either single drill or drilling through all the 


methods. Itis witha nine-tube drill to leave 
the two outside and center tubes open. This 
will drill three rows across the field. In return- 
ing, the wheel is run in the outside drill row, 
thua. making a double row, but still wide enough 
between drill marks to admit the use of a hoe in 
cutting out weeds, By this method two-thirds 
of the field will be drilled in’ double rows, each 
of which will get the sunlight on one side. 

It is desirable to have some ears form on fod- 
der corn, though they make it much more diffi- 
cult to cure, Corn that grows too thickly to ear 
has little nutritive value, The ears need not be 
either large or ripe; but green ears have with 
their cobs nearly all the nutritive value of the 
grain after it has been ripened, For milch cows, 
especially, there is no better feed during the lat- 
ter part of Summer and early Winter.—American 
Cultivator. 
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CREAM TESTING, 


Since the introduction of cream testing, we 
find creamery patrons are not willing to sell 
cream by measure, with here and there an ex- 
ception. We occasionally hear an intimation 
that, as the testing is done by the creamerymen, 
it gives them an opportunity to take advantage 
of the patrons. Now such is not the case, 
Every patron can test his cream at home, and 
mapy do so every week, We do not hear much 
of it since we have been working on the test 
plan ; but, while purchasing cream by the incb, 
we used to hear, week after woek, of the farmers’ 
tests over-running the inch measure, Now, 
those who used to over-run get the benefit of 
the over-run, and are satisfied ; and those who 
now complain are those who have a low per 
cent. and they frequently labor under an error, 
and are really getting pay for a pound of butter 
to an inch of cream, although the per cent, is 
much Jess than a hundred. When the crcam is 
measured for the test it includes all the milk 
taken off with the cream, and, as miJk will not 
make butter, an inch of the mixture will not 
make a pound of butter, and, the more milk, the 
lower will be the per cent. Children and others 
who are not careful often do the skimming, and 
even the careful wife may, in a hurry, or may 
not, care for a small amount of skim milk. We 
believe that a large majority of creamerymen 
will give their patrons all that their cream will 
make by the test.—Dairy Farmer. 
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THE ROSE AS A HOUSE PLANT. 


Rosgs incline to periodical blooming, with 
one longer season of rest each year. This longer 
season you may arrange at your pleasure, by 
denying free growth and blooming until you 
wish. Observing in the garden, you will note 
that they send forth most rapidly the shoots 
bearing flower buds after a rainy seasov. When 
the buds are well toward blooming, and for a 
space of time lasting until a few days after the 
flowers are cut, I do not urge them, but afterward 
shower and add fertilizers. You may fertilize 
very freely at any time where there is thriftY 
growth ; for the rose is a luxuriant consumer of 
food. If you desire speedy succession of bloom, 
you must place your plants every day the same 
side to the light, especially if you have only an 
ordinary window. Sometimes, when all has 
been done, a choice bud will refuse to expand. 
Keep all buds well. washed, and you may assist 
by breathing into them, by carefully manipulat- 
ing, or, if the calyx adhere, gently separating it. 

The faint-hearted may count this care alto- 
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The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 


For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren & Street, New York City. 








h 
BASE BALL 
Foot Batt r 
E. Pot fiiti 
& SI RTING f \ 
Ri IN { ) 





Freckles, Pimples, 
Blackhead, Redness. 
all Blemishes, Fall- 
ing Hair, &c, positively 
cured by skilled specialist; eaci. 
case specifically treated. 

Mail or Office consultations. 


WM, L. FLEMING, M.D, 
236 West 65th St. Now York, 


OLWMBIAS: jie 
BICYCLES: WeS°ES 













ST RIGYGLES - 222225" 











STAINED GLASS WINDOWS OR SALE 


One large window, Gothic shape. size about 20 fee 
long and 5 feet wide; aleo two companion side La 
dows to the above, cach about 14 fee long. by 136 feet 
wide; can easily Le adapted for larger or smaller 
spaces 

On account of Sees these windows will be 
sold at a great sac 

For further partis ulars address 


G. C. WHITE, Jr., Box 320, New York. 











SPOOL 

















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
+/ 1 than 





, an 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitu le of low test, short weight, alum or 
Phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


WIVES AND MOTHERS 
ad vise the use of the 





REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
tshed on both sides, form the new 3 PABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv’t. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR 0©0., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





Heleomb’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 


For Hard or Soft Hoal, 
Coke or Wood, with- 
out alteration. 


Most Satisfactory House 
Warmer in Existence. 


Guaranteed in every re- 
spect. 
Send for Circulars. 


HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
7 Painesville. 0. 


QRTA nae Pees p= eecee, 
printing. Cir- for a book of ages ” lank 


cards, l0cente. 
JOSEPH WATSON. 19" urray Street, New York. 











iF you want the best L gute Glue manufactured 
inset ov having Le P: 


SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Protection from Lightning, 


These rods are manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
during a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E, E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Murdock Curtain Grate. 











New and artistic, the best w wort ing grate oven, o 
to the pablle: easily — by be kept and 
slide below the bars indefini 

‘he cut represents the curtain (op kc potty partial 
drawn. Finished in Berlin black 

ze metai. Circulars sent on iene 


MANUFACTURERS: 
MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE ATE CO., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass. 
ve agente for the for the pesatiful SRE 


(ieee erran 5 Wisconala, at sand qhee ogee 








TBE INDEPENDENT PRESS Ql AND QZ Rose STuuey 








